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Explanation of the Tables. 

The statistical tables aim at giving a complete summary of the occur- 
rences in the Rigveda and Atharvaveda. But where a complete verse 
is repeated several times by way of refrain, only three occurrences are 
reckoned. No statistics of Sandhi are given for the Atharvaveda : but 
they are estimated at double the number found in Cj Ca taken together. 
In the Atharvaveda, and where the number of occurrences exceeds 500, 
or’'- r.r^-’>'''T'rrntc n "■'curacy is claimed for tlie Tables. Grassmann’s 

I - . ■■ ■/ !■: : * o Appendix) has been found to be absolutely 

trustworthy so far as it gives information : unfortunately its lists of 
some of the most important forms are incomplete, and as a rule, where 
there are two occurrences in one stanza, only one is recorded. Max 
Muller’s Index has been found a useful in tVese particulars, 

and has been consulted so far as has i rii I* . For the AV., 
Whitney’s Index has been relied upon : i-i.i ron n'iii: i ■•. - suggested in it 
have not been incorporated : passages common to RV. and AV. ai^e con- 
sidered as belonging to the former only. Where the number of occur- 
rences of any form is given without comment, the number in RV. is 
referred to, and if there is one only, the figure is omitted. 


IITRODUGTIOK 

§ 1. For the successful study of the Rigveda no preliminary 
is more urgently needed than a true grouping of its parts. In- 
dian tradition has faithfully recorded for us the text of the hymns, 
but not their mutual relations ; the order of the hymns and 
the mandalas is largely mechanical, and depends on the counting 
of verses and the ordering of deities, and not upon the antiquity 
or literary character of the poems. Yet all European students 
are aware that there is an order of time to be found, though they 
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differ greatly both as to the time-limits of the Rigveda as a 
whole, and as to the arrangement of its parts within those limits. 
Professor Pische]/ for instance, could write in 1879, There is 
to-day scarcely room left for a doubt that many hymns are no 
earlier than the pei’iod of the Sutras and the writers who agree 
with him are constantly busy in connecting Vedic hymns with 
later Sanskrit writing. On the other hand, H. Brumihofer,® who 
asks 1000 years for the composition of the hymns, attributes them 
roughly to the period 2500-1500 B. C. To Piscliel accordingly 
the hymns are a truly Indian product : to Brunnhofer they are 
the work of the poets of North Iran, from the Caspian Sea to the 
Punjab. To both writers, western and early, eastern and late are 
on the whole synonymous.^ On the general question the present 
writer stands entirely on the side of Brunnhofer: and this article 
will include constant references to the literary peculiarities which 
separate even the latest hymns of the Rigveda by a broad gulf 
from the period of the Brahmanas, and still more from the period 
of the Sutras. On the other hand, the eaidy dates suggested by 
Brunnhofer, though novel, seem to me not unreasonable : and this 
article will point to the long development of form and idiom in 
the Rigveda, for which adequate room must somewhere be found 
in a period wholly anterior to that of the Brahmanas and even of 
the Atharvaveda taken as a whole. 

§ 2. It is not however of the same importance to fix the abso- 
lute date of the Rigveda as to determine the relative date of its 
parts. For this latter purpose we depend entirely upon internal 
evidence; but this evidence exists in embarrassing abundance, 
and every writer on the Rigveda has taken it into account. A 
sketch of the principal theories so far put forward, largely by 
way of obiter dicta, will I think show that there is general agree- 
ment upon principles, and that the problem that remains is that 
of the faithful application of those principles to the mass of 
details which present themselves. 

§ 3. H. Grassmann {Uebersetzung, 1876) noticed that the six 
mandalas, ii.-vii., were arranged according to one principle, and 
that in each the hymns to Agni stand first, those to Indra next, 
and then others according to certain mechanical rules. This 
arrangement is only broken occasionally t)y hymns or fragments 
which clearly betray a late character. So far we have (i.) six 
parallel family collections of hymns, (ii.) later additions to them 
at a period subsequent not only to the composition of the hymns, 
hut also to their formal arrangement. 

With these family books” Grassmann contrasted the ‘^col- 
lective books,” i., ix., x., to which he assigned a later date on 
account of their miscellaneous character. In viii. he found a 


1 Gott. Gel. Anz., 1879, 1., p. 163, quoted by Brunnhofer, p. xiii. 

® UrgescMehte der Arier in Vorder- und Central-Asien, Leipzig, 1893. 
® A different view on this point is taken by E. W. Hopkins, JAOS. 
xvii, 80 seq. 
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principle of arrangement wanting, and so assigned viii. a place mid- 
way between ii.-vii. and the remaining three hooks. 

Grassmann’s theory is sound as regards the hooks ii.-vii., where 
he found positive evidence ; hut as regards the remaining hooks 
it has long been obsolete. The series of family collections has 
been shewn to extend to mandala i. 51-191, which includes nine 
collections duly arranged and rightly placed before book ii.^ As 
to the remaining collections i. 1-50, viii., 5x., x., it is sufficient 
here to notice that no positive link is shewn to connect them. 

Individual hymns and parts of hymns, believed by Grasamann 
to be later in date than the collections in which they occur, were 
placed by him in his Appendix. In many cases Grassmann also 
alleges the vocabulary as an indication of late date : but in others 
a hymn is relegated to the Appendix only because it is difficult 
or prosaic, and therefore not suitable for metrical translation. 

§ 4. C. R. Lanman {Noun-Inflection in the Veda^ JAOS. x., 
1880) compared the date of the respective mandalas® by a statis- 
tical investigation of the occurrences of the respective noun-end- 
ings -d -au (dual), -asah -ah (nom. masc. pL), -a -dni (neut. pL), 
-ebhih -aih (instr. m. n. pl.j. Of these pairs of forms only the 
latter in each case is in use in classical Sanskrit. The statistics 
shew very clearly that the Atharvaveda stands very much nearer 
to classical Sanskrit in its use of these forms than does the Rig- 
veda. The later date of the Atharvaveda has been universally 
accepted by Sanskrit scholars on various grounds, but the credit 
of demonstrating this date by statistics belongs to Lanman. 

Lanman proceeds to apply the same tests to the respective mau- 
dalas of the Rigveda, but without the necessary precaution of 
separating from each book those hymns which are later addi- 
tions. He confirms Grassmann’s view that the collections ii.-vii. 
are of much the same date, but he ranks viii. and ix. as earlier, x. 
as later. As he does not fail to point out, his results may be 
explained in two ways. Either the books as a whole belong to 
the order of time suggested, or certain books appear to be later 
because they contain a larger proportion of later hymns. 

§ 6. H. Zimmer {AltindUme^ Lehe% p. 366, 1879) deems ii.- 
viii. to be the oldest part of the BV. ; and i., x. later. In the latter 
books he finds an astronomical terminology which he holds to be 
derived from Babylon. His argument however only applies to 
the hymns in which these terms are found, viz. i. 162, x. 66, 86 : 
but it is no doubt confirmed in his own mind by the general im- 
pression that books i., x. have made upon it. 

^ § 6. H. Brunnhofer (KZ. xxv., 1881) made a statistical inves- 
tigation of the infinitive forms in the Rigveda, which he divided 
according to the families to which the hymns are attributed. 
This division has advantages over the division into mandalas, but 


^ Of this correction of Grassmann’s theory Professor Hopkins is aware 
(JAOS. xvii. 28, second note): but he has not taken it into account. 

2 First published notice was in PAOS. for October 1877 = JAOS. x, 
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is in general agreement with it. As indications of early* date he 
takes the infinitives in -dhai (2) and -dhyai{^\)\ of late date, 
those in 4aye (214), -tyai (5), -turn (4), as notes of the Brahmana 
period. Accordingly he places the family collections in the fol- 
lowing order : Gautama (iv.), Bhriradvaja (vi.), Vfisistha (vii.), 
Atreya (v.), Vai 9 vamitra (iii.), Bhargava (ii.), Angirasa (i., viii.), 
Kanva (i., viii.). 

Brunnhofer’s work is carried out in a critical spirit, and with 
care in detail : and it is to be regretted that the author himself 
in his later writings minimizes the value of its method. But it 
must be noted, first that the whole number of infinitives distin- 
guished as old and late is not large, and forms an insecure basis 
for so detailed an ai^rangement ; secondly, that the statement that 
the infinitives in -taye^ -tyai are notes of the Brahmanic period 
seems destitute of foundation, whilst a form in -dhai cannot be 
assumed on the strength of the single word vayodhai; and also 
that the forms -tyai, -turn hardly occur in RV. Brunnhofer has 
therefore only shewn us that no one of the family collections 
approximates to later literature in the use of infinitives.: but 
that the ‘‘family books” use more often -dhyaiy and the col- 
lections in i., viii., the form daye. The relative date of these 
forms respectively remains lor further investigation; see below, 
§§ 27, 354, 355, 358. 

§ 7. II. Oldenberg {Pie Hymnen des Eigneda : Prolegomena^ 
Berlin, 1888) greatly advanced our knowledge. He was the fii’st 
after Grassmann to make a list of those hymns which he believed 
to be later additions to the respective collections. In this he relied 
largely upon the arrangement, but he found still more distinct evi- 
dence in the prevalence in the latest hymns of a particular rhythm, 
which he names “the later Anustubh.” Further he traced in i. 
1-50 and in viii. a common principle of arrangement, in so far as 
each consists of a number of small collections in which no prece- 
dence is given to the Agni hymns ; in most of them the Indra 
hymns, which are most in number, precede. Thus the “ family 
books” i. 51. -vii. are preceded and followed by the collections 
i. 1-60 and viii., which are connected by arrangement as well 
as by the metres prevalent in them, namely those in which the 
verses of eight syllables preponderate. This resemblance in 
metre is obvious, and yet has been neglected by the preceding 
writers in their arrangement : we may conveniently describe it 
by naming books i. 1-50 and viii. collections of Bdman or “song,” 
in contrast to i. 51-vii., which are in the main collections of Pik 
or “recitation.” Whether the “song” or “recitation” is on the 
whole earlier, Oldenberg does not attempt to decide. As to book 
ix., he points out clearly the evidence that the Soma hymns belong 
to the family collections, although they are no longer grouped 
with them. On one point, he has no doubt : books i.-ix, formed a 
complete whole, and were so i^ecognized before the poems of hook 
X. (in the main) were written. His arrangement of the RV. is 
therefore as follows : first, books i.-ix,; second, hymns added 
later to i.-ix.; and then x. 
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Olclenberg’s argument is as just in what it decides as in what 
it leaves undecided, and the grouping L-ix,; x. must on all 
grounds be preferred to Grassmann’s unsupported grouping 
ii.-vii. ; viii. ; i., ix., x. The first is based upon a careful analysis 
of the character and form of the hymns: the latter merely on the 
superlicial observation that the books viii., i., ix., x,, as finally 
arranged, each contain more than one of the earlier collections 
which are the basis of all. Further, the later date of book x. is 
supported by a eonsensvs of opinion : whilst the relatively later 
date of viii., i., ix. ha>s been constantly called in (piestion. 

§ 8. Professor E. W, Ho])kins (JAGS, xvi., 1894, and else- 
where) first examines the question of the date of book viii. by 
‘'the delicate test of sacrosanct numbers.” Unfortunately he 
begins by assuming that books i., ix., x. form a group later tlian 
ii.-vii,, whereas all that will be generally admitted is that x. is 
later. He takes note from time to time of individual hymns that 
are later than their surroundings, but apparently without binding 
himself to any definite list. In the books i., viii., ix,, x. he finds 
a constant recurrence of the ‘holy numbers’ three (‘three dawns’, 
‘three far distances’, etc.), semn (‘seven hotars,’ ‘seven rivers’-), 
ifm, twenty-onCy thirty-three^ and so forth. Of this investigation 
Hopkins himself writes that “the range is so small that the 
results can only be accepted tentatively ; ” and in this respect it 
stands in the same position as BrnnnhoJer’s study of the infinitive 
forms. On the whole, I believe the argument to be sound, and 
that the increasing emphasis laid on these figures indicates a later 
date and a more technical school of theology. On the other 
hand the invention of a Dvita to accompany Trita is only found 
in a late addition to hook viii. (47. 16); and in the numbers 
10,000 and 60,000, whether applied to cattle or conquered foes, I 
see no evidence at all of late date. 

§ 9. At about the same time (in Roth’s Festgrims, 1890) I 
investigated the occurrences of the letter I in the Rigveda, This 
too is an enquiry of limited range. The letter occurs much more 
frequently in AV. than in RV. ; in the later hymns of i.-ix. and 
in X. more often than in the rest of the RV., but not so often as 
in AV. On tbe other band it is extremely rare in books iv., vi., 
vii., viii., ix. This result tends to support rather the conclusion 
of Lanman than that of Brnnnhofer or Hopkins, so far as con- 
cerns the date of hook viii. 

§ 10. The result of all these enquiries may be summed up as 
follows. The AV. has been shewn to he later than the RV. ; in 
the RV. book x. has been shewn to be on the whole the latest 
part. There is a general agreement that hooks i.-ix. contain a 
number of hymns of much later date than the rest, but no precise 
agreement as to w^bich these hymns are. Within the group i.-ix. 
it has been maintained that viii. is relatively early, and again 
that it is relatively late ; and arguments of rather small range 
have been adduced on either side. As to the other books, there 
has been no adequate investigation: but it may perhaps be said 
that there is a rather wide eonse^isus which places book vii early, 
and book i. late. 


I 
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§ 11. Thus if we compare the earlier parts of the Yedic col- 
lections to the mountain-tops, and the later additions to the 
plains below, we may say that the thick mist which has long 
enveloped the whole is gradually lifting, and that observers have 
been able to agree in describing the lower levels, and in assigning 
to each its appropriate vegetation. But the higher levels have 
only been dimly seen through the mists that overhang them, 
and their contour and relative heights are still matters of dispute. 

^ 12. It is necessary however to notice that besides the more 
or less complete scientilic rcvsearchos referred to, we have a large 
number of assertions to which the same writers have committed 
themselvoB on comparatively slight grounds : assertions which 
are often quoted as though they ])assessed authority, and some- 
times even as though they were obviously true and univei*- 
sally allowed. It is, I believe, a true criticism which gives 
high rank to the poetry of the Rigveda as a whole ; but it is 
another thing to reckon as ^Hate” every poem or phrase which in 
any way otiends the taste of the readerk Faults of taste were 
perhaps not wanting to the earliest hymn-writers : and poetical 
Hvcd in the period of the Athaiwa-veda, and has 
' : 'i ■ ;> \ -i amongst the Indians at later times. 

In the following cases assertions as to the date of hymns seem 
ill-founded. 

The hymns of Parucchepa (i. 127-139) have often been 
referred to as late: lirst perhaps by Kuhn {Beitrage iv. 212, 
213)^ Yet their complicated metre has no parallel in later times. 

The hymns ii. 36 ; hi. 7 ; 29 ; 31 ; v. 44 ; 61 ; 73 ; 87 ; vi. 46 ; 47 
are all referred to by Hopkins as late hymns, some of them as 
‘‘notoriously late” or “of Brahmanioal date.” In most cases 
Grassmann appears to be the authority, and his reason is that the 
4 hymns are mystical, obscure, or exaggerated. There is however 
no real similarity with the works of the epoch of the Brahmanas, 
and only a few verses of vi. 47 shew an approximation to the 
time of the AV. 

The hymns vh. 15-17 are mentioned by Hopkins (JAOS. xvii. 
51, 59) as later than the first collection of Vasistha hymns, “as is 
well known.” But Grassmann, who states that the hymns are 
out of order, still attributes to them an early date : and Olden- 
berg has shewn (p. 200) that the first two are in their order. 
The date of vii. 17 is an interesting question : the hymn is cer- 
tainly out of order, but not necessarily late.® 

^ So Hopkins, JAOS. xvii, 79 tasteless late poet.’’ 

^ See Lanman, p. 424. 

3 vii. 17 is a hymn closely resembling an Apriya hymn, but contain- 
ing only seven stanzas. It is worth noting that vii, 2, commonly recog- 
nized as the earliest Apriya hymn, also contains 7 stanzas only, as does 
ix. 5. The stanzas vii. 2. 8-11 are borrowed from ii. 3. 8-11, as is shewn 
by smaller indications of metre: whilst ix. 6. 8-11 are written in the 
. later Ann^tubh metre, though appended to a Gayatri hymn. Thus we 
have clear traces of a later recension in these two cases. The seven 
verses of the primitive Apriya hymn probably corresponded to the 
seven hotars. 


I. 
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The ddnastiitis of book viii. have been often described as late 
additions, apparently from an unwillingness to believe that the 
poets of the Rigveda could accept reward for their work. 

Of the Vrdakhilya hymns, Hopkins states that ^‘everyone 
admits that they cannot be classed among the old hymns of the 
Bigveda.” There is however no internal evidence of late date, 
except for Val. 10 and 11. 

Lastly a very important hymn, x. 61, in which tl)e Iranian 
hero IsTribhanedistha appears, has received a bad character from 
Lanman (p. 481), and has I think been described by him as ^Mate 
and wretched bombast”^ But however much the crudities of 
this hymn may jar, the evidence of vocabulary and forms points 
it out as one of the few early hymns in book x. 

These and a few other hymns are however exceptions : in a 
greater number of cases even the chance criticisms of scholars 
are confirmed by evidence, as sufficiently appears by the list pro- 
posed in § 15. 

§ IS. I am now obliged to refer with some fulness to my arti- 
cle in Kuhn’s Zeitschrifty xxxiv. (or Neue Polge xiv.), 1896, 
which gives the basis upon which the body of this article is 
founded, viz. the division of the RV. into five parts, which are 
claimed to be the product of live successive epochs of literary 
activity, all anterior to the period of the AV., which acooi’din^ly 
represents a sixth period. For these results I am far from claim- 
ing finality : but I suggest that the time is past for us to use the 
vague words ^ early’, ‘late’, ‘very late’, and that in their place 
we need a definite arrangement, which may serve as an approxi- 
mation and be corrected from time to time with the increase of 
our knowledge. I also suggest that it is time that the evidence 
of date, so abundant in quantity, should be measured. There is 
hardly a hymn in the Veda which does not suggest to the reader 
at one moment early date, and at the next late® : and it is only 
the passionless indications of figures that will enable us to decide 
what value should be attached to these suggestions. Further I 
have attempted, in the article just cited, to include not merely 
one kind of evidence, but all to which it is possible at present to. 
assign a tangible value : and though I have been far from suc- 
ceeding completely in this attempt, yet the range of evidence I 
have embraced is I hope fairly typical of the whole. 

§ 14. The later date of the Atharvan and a fortiori of clas- 
sical Sanskrit is the fixed and proved fact upon which every 
investigator must and does rely. To separate from books i.~ix. 
those later hymns which approximate in character to ,the Athar- 
vaveda is a first necessity : and the enquiry should be extended 
to book X. as well : for though we know this book as a whole to be 
later than the rest, it may well prove that it contains some pro- 
portion of earlier hymns. To separate the later hymns from the 
rest is on the whole no very difficult task : in vocabulary, gram- 
matical forms, metre, subject-matter, and on the whole by posi- 


^ Of. Hopkins, p. 55. 


® Of. Hopkins^ p. 51. 
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tion, they are sharply marked ofP from the rest. They seem to 
me to belong to two successive periods, which I name respec- 
tively Cj and Cg. The hymns in are chiefly in a mixture of 
Tristubh and Jagati verse, such as is commonly found in the 
Atharvan, and they are addressed to a great variety of deities, 
not prominent in the rest of the Rigveda. The hymns in are 
chiefly in the later Anustiibh metre'. I give the list of hymns in 
parallel columns, with some short description, of each. 

The appended letters G. L. O. H. denote that the hymns have 
also been described as late by Grassmann, Lanman, Oldenberg, 
and Hopkins respectively. The following symbols denote the 
evidence I rely upon in each case : 
a. mixed Tristubh- Jagati verse, or Tristubh with extra syllabled 
later Anustubh verse, 
y. late vocabulary and grammatical forms. 

0 . position in the collection, 
c. subject-matter. 

For a more exact statement of the argument I must refer 
readers to the article in KZ. In this summary the evidence for 
the periods is not distinguished. 

8 15. List of the latest hymns in the Rigveda — see next page. 
§ 16. Some reference may now be made to previous investiga- 
tions in relation to these lists. Of the three hymns referred to 
by Zimmer as implying a knowledge of technical astronomj^, viz., 
i. 162, X. 55, 85, two are included. The reference in x. 55 is not 
a certain one : yet it may be right to include the group x. 54-56 
amongst the later hymns. Only the smaller half of book x. is 
included : of book i. the three hymns 162-164 are of such unusual 
length as to make the late matter quite an appreciable part of 
the whole book. Without, therefore, accepting the theories either 
that book x. or that books i. and x. are later than the rest, these 
lists would by themselves go far to account for the general 
impression that such is the case. 

§ lY. In a great number of hymns (especially in C^), the evi- 
dence is cumulative and generally accepted as conclusive : but 
there are not wanting hymns in which there is only a balance of 
evidence and a difference of opinion : it is then necessary to 
decide on the value of the different kinds of evidence respec- 
tively, as to which I come to the following conclusions : 

(a) The mixture of Tristubh and Jagati verse (as defined KZ. 
p. 314) is sometimes contradicted by other evidence, and is there- 
fore not a decisive sign. (/3) The later Anustubh rhythm, where 
well marked, is an unfailing sign of the latest date : but the 
beginnings of this rhythm m^ be found in C^, and even (very 
faintly) in earlier hymns, (y) Late words and grammatical forms 
are sure signs of late date : see next section. (8) Position in the 
collection is not a safe guide. Several hymns for which there is 
good evidence of late date (at any rate as far as the period Cj is 


^ See Oldenberg, Prolegomena^ pp. 26-81 ; and KZ. xxxiv., pp. 302, 3. 
® The type of such verses (e. g. H. 7d) is 
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§15. Latest hymns in the Rigveda, 




^G~ 



Ca 

i. 

23. 19-34. 

Apah 


0 

i. 28. 1- 6. Ulukhala 


24. 6-15. 

Yanma 

y 


50. 10-13. Chai’in 


91. 18-33. 

Soma’ 

y,! 

0 

170. Indra, Maruts 


93. 4- 8. 

Agni-Soma 

(IF 




115. 

Siirya 

y 




183. 1- r,. 

C'harm 

e 

GLO 



161. 

Rbhavah 

y 




162-164, 

Horse-sacrifice (tPy(k 

GLOH 



179. 

RatirLopamu- 






dra. myth 

y(h' 

GO 



188. 

Apriya 

y 




191. 

Charm 


GLO 


ii. 

13. 

Indra 

y 


ii. 43, 43. Qakunta 


33. 4- 8. 

Charm to SinL 






vali 

ap6e 

0 



39. 

Ayvins 

y 

H 1 



40. 

Soma-Pd^an 

y 

L 


iii. 


Yiipa 

e 

H 

iii. 53. 17-34. Charm 


28. 

Agni 

6 

0 ' 



33. 

Vigvamitra and 






the rivers 

Pe 




iv. 13. 
18. 


pph GLOH 
y 


57. 

58. 


Vigve Devah 
Myth of In- 
dra’s birth 
K^etrapati, etc. GOH 


Ghyta, etc. 


ayd GOH 


V. 63. Mitra-Yaruna y 

83. Par j any a ’ ay 

v. 40. 5- 9, Atri Mvtli pyd GO 

1 44.14,15. Agni ^ ay GH 

51. 11-15. Yicve Devaly Pyd OH 

78. 4- 9.1 Charm pyds GO 

vi, 9, Agni Yaigvanara y 

28. Indra, Gavah ae 

47. 26-28. Yanaspatiand 

Ratha Se GO 

48. 22. Cosmogony ye G 

vi. 47, 29-81. Dundubhi ayck GO 

74. Soma-Rudra y6 0 

75. W eapons of war apyde G OH 

vii. 83. Yasigtba myth yd GLOH 

44. Dadhikra a 

59. 12. Charm 6e GOH 

101, 102. Parjanya y 

vii. 50. Charm ays GLH 

55. Charm pyds 0 

103. Frog-Brahmans yds GOH 

104. Charm ayds GOH 

viii. 1.33,84. ye GH 

81. 1- 4.' Worshippers e 

33. 16-19, Womairs duties ye GH 

Yah 11. Indra-Varuna ay 

'^iii. SO. Indra ’ Py H 

89. 7-12. Yac /3e GH 

viii. 47. 14-18. Adityah, U^aa py G 

Yal. 10. Unity of gods^ ye H 

ix. 112. Professions Pyde 0 

ix. 5, 8-11. Apriya 0 

67. 81, 83.’ ■ Py6 GO 

113. Soma fiyS OH 

114. Soma /34 GO 


U‘*‘LOH 


Pyth GLOH 


^ These entries correct accidental errors in the list in KZ. 

® ii. 43 only. » Wanting in several MSS. of pada-patha. 
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§ 15 . Latest hymns in the Rigveda — Continued. 



Cl 




c. 


X. 

9. 6-9 = i. 28. 20-28, 


X. 16-19. 

Funeral hymns 

al3y>: 

, 10. 

Myth of Yama 



24. 4- 6. 

Agvins 



and Yami 

aye 


57, 58 

Manas 

^yn 

13. 

Ha vis 

ae 

G 

72. 

Birth of the 


14. 

Funeral hymn 

afSye LIT 

1 

gods 

Pye 

15. 

it 

ae 


1 85. 

Myth of Sxlrya s 

27. 

Indra 

a 

G 


marriage 

aJSye GL 

28. 

Myth of Indra 



; 87. 

Agni Raksohan 

ay 


and Vasukra 

a 


i 90. 

Creation of the 


34. 

The dice 

aye 



castes 

pye GLH 

51-53. 

The hidden Agni 

a 


97. 

The herbs 

pye 

59. 60. 

Nirrti, Asamati 

fiyc 


102. 

Myth of Mud- 


62. 

Afigirasah 

afU 



gala 

aye 

71. 

Knowledge 

aye 


103. 

Indra-Brhaspati 

, ay 

75. 

The rivers 

ae 

L 

1 107. 

Daksina 

aye G 

81, 82. 

Vigvakarman 

aye 


109. 

The Brahman’s 


83, 84. 

Manyu 

ae 


i 

wife 

aPye GL 

86. 

Myth of Yr^a- 



i 114. 

Numbers 

aye GH 


kapi 

ye 

G 

I 121. 

Who? 


88. 

Birth of Agni 



328. 

Viyve Devah 

ay 

91. 

Agni 



129, 130. 

Bhavavrtta 

aye G^ 

94. 

Gravanah 

ae 


135-137. 

Yama : Muni : 


95. 

Myth of tJrvagi 

ae 

GH 

1 

Charm 

pye 

98. 

Charm for rain 

aye 


145, 146. 

Charm : Aran- 


101. 

The priests 

ae 



yani 

Pye 

108. 

Myth of Sarama 

ye 


f 151, 152. 

Faith: Indra 

pySe 

117. 

Charity 

dye 

L 

1 154, 155. 

Yama: Arayi 

pyde 

125. 

Yac 

aye 


1 157-159. 

The sun: the 


127.^ 

Night 




rival 

Pyde 

139. 4- 6. 

The Gandharvas 

e 


161-169. 

Charms : Yata 

aPyde G“L 

142. 

Agni 



173-175. 

Praise of king: 


149. 

Savitar 

yd 



gravanah 

pyde L 

178. 

Tark^ya 

de 

L 

177. 

The sun 

ade L 





181-186. 

Various: Yata 

pyde G^L 





190. 

The creation 

Pyde L 





191. 2- 4. 

Concord 

Pde L 


concerned) appear in tlieir riglit place in the collections of books 
i-ix.: others which are out of place, as iv. 15. 4-10; 48 ; v. 61 ; 
87 ; vii. 17, not only shew no other signs of lateness, but have 
many of the marks of early date afterwards to be described : 
whilst the majority of the hymns of book x. are also free from 
other late notes. '^It would therefore seem that the ordered col- 
lections of i.-ix. were not complete collections of the hymn -mate- 
rial existing at the time when the collection was made, (e) The 
subject-matter of the late hymns differs on the whole widely from 
that of the bulk of the Rigveda, and consists largely of hymns to 
minor deities, myths, charms, and hymns for ceremonial occasions. 
It is not however possible to draw a sharp line between the differ- 
ent groups in this respect, and it is particularly dangerous to be 
guided by subjective impressions of this kind. 

§ 18. Of the evidence of vocabulary and grammatical forms 
more careful consideration is required, especially as this evidence 


' X. 130 only. ^ x. 136 only. ^ x. 162, 163, 164 only. ^ x. 181 only. 
5 In attributing late date to these hymns, I have been led rather by 
the absence of the usual characteristics of the early hymns than by any 
positive indications. 
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has of late been depreciated in more than one quarter/ It is 
indeed most necessary to keep in mind the drawbacks to the use 
of this evidence. The occurrence of a word or form undoubtedly 
late does not necessarily imply that the hymn in which it is found 
is late : the word may have been introduced in a later recension, 
or in an added verse : it may even be a premature creation, not 
destined to be accepted as part of the current language till later 
centuries. Nor does the occurrence of an early form prove early 
date : it may be an archaism deliberately introduced for effect/ 
Especially with regard to the vocabulary do these doubts arise. 
The hymns of books i.-ix., numerous as they are, keep within a 
narrow range of ideas: and hundreds of words must certainly 
have been in common use at the time when these poets wrote, 
which never gained admission into the sacred circle f it is there- 
fore not impossible that some of them may appear once or twice 
only, even in hymns of early date. 

§ 19. These difficulties, so serious in detail, disappear almost 
completely when the vocabulary and forms are treated on a large 
scale. I have noted* about 125 words and groups of words each 
of which occurs at least 60 times in the RvT, being 20 times as 
often as in the AV., or 25 times in the RV. and not at all in the 
AV.: nor do these words recur in later Sanskrit:^ and about 170 
words which occur 15 times at least in the AV., being times 
as often as in the RV, and all of which occur regulaidy in later 
Sanskrit: besides a large number of forms which fulfil similar 
conditions. Of these words and forms as a whole but one expla- 
nation is possible : the former represent an earlier, the latter a 
later stratum of language.® Hymns in which the former prevail 
are early hymns : those in which the latter prevail are relatively 
later. We may indeed imagine the case of a scholar so thor- 
oughly immersed in the literature of an earlier period as to pro- 
duce a poem entirely of an earlier style : but this presupposes a 
critical attitude which we have no reason as yet to assume to 
have been possible to hymn-\VTiter8 of any of the periods we are 
now considering. The occasional introduction of a few archaisms 


^ E. g. by Brunnhofer, who has practically abandoned the use of evi- 
dence of this kind. 

5 This is well brought out by Hopkins, who writes (JAOS. xvii. 24) ; 

It must not be supposed that the statistical results based on analysis of 
forms must necessarily be interpreted quite as they have been.” The 
new interpretation suggested is that “ poets that desired to give archaic 
effect to their productions could do so very cheaply by overcrowding 
their verses with metrical or formal archaisms.” 

^ Of. Hopkins, loc. cit., p. 57. ^ 

** KZ. xxxiv. 805, etc. 

® Except now and then in the Brahmanas, possibly in their more 
archaic part. 

® Of this evidence Prof. Hopkins writes: ‘‘That this test is a futile 
one is evident. The mr.ftor. as the author grants, is the deter- 

mining factor in ma* > cii- TIjji: the list of ‘later words’ includes 
gvdUi var^df sarp, tiddra^ etc,, is sufficient to shew the comparative 
uselessness of this test.” To the criticism (JAOS, xvii. 26, 27) of my 
article from which this passage is taken I take exception, on the ground 
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would not be likely to affect greatly results deduced from the 
18,000 notes tabulated under the headings of Vocabulary and 
Metre in my article/ 

§ 20. Although the groups 0, appear to be distinctly earlier 
than the Atharvayeda, yet in vocabulary at least there appears a 
still greater difference between them and the remaining part of 
the Rigveda. Indeed in passing from the Rigveda proper to 
these later- additions, the whole world of thought and expression 
seems to be changed. The difference between the Rigveda 
proper on the one hand, and these later hymns and those of the 
Atharvaveda on the other, is the fundamental distinction main- 
tained in this article ; and it is quite different from the older dis- 
tinction between RV. (without qualification) and AV. But the 
evidence of grammatical forms and of metre does not point to a 
difference quite so marked. Thus, of the forms considered by 
Lanman/ the dual in -aw, which in the earlier Rigveda is only 


of the inaccuracy of , the statement of my own views, and the want of 
proportion in the objections made to them. Hopkins first states that I 
(Arnold) “desire to shew” that the Kanva collection is of early date, 
and that I endeavor “to support the proposition that it is older than 
the other family books.” The conclusion at which I actually arrive is 
rather different from this : for though I rank viii. as earlier in the main 
that the collections i. 74-93, 94-115, 116-126, 140-164, ii., iii., v., yet I can 
find no valid reason to place it before i. 58-63, 64-73, 127-139, 165-191, 
iv., vi., or vii. 

Of the three kinds of evidence on which I mainly rely, he puts out of 
court that of metre, by quoting an alleged admission of mine that 
“ words and forms are a safer guide.” This however goes far beyond 
my statement, which is that “in comparing this period (Ba) with that 
of the later Efeveda, the words and forms are a safer guide than even 
the metre.” Where a marked change of metre is to be traced, that is 
almost everywhere in the Rigveda except at this particular point, I 
should be inclined to attach fully as much importance to it as to a 
change in vocabulary or forms : and the more so, because we have 
every reason to suppose that the poets of the Veda were entirely 
imoonscious of the more subtle changes which the metre was under- 
going in their hands. Hopkins’s next statement is that “it is the 
treatment of the test of vocabulary which here calls for special notice. 
.... To avoid a vicious circle, the only test here of early and late must 
perforce be the number of times these words are found in AV.” This 
is a^ain incorrect : a further test, and one which in seven-eighths of 
the instances confirms the first, is the occurrence or non-occnrrenoe of 
these words in classical Sanskrit. 

As to the words quoted by Hopkins from my list of “later words,” it 
may very well be that they belonged to the earlier language, but they 
certainly were not admitted to the earlier literature. At the same time 
any special explanations which may be brought forward to qualify the 
importance of single words will not appreciably affect the weight of the 
whole body of evidence. That Prof. Hopkins’s criticism was somewhat 
hastily put together I think I may conclude from the fact that one of 
the four words to which he takes exception in my list of later words is 
uddra, whilst on p. 81 he himself lays special stress on the same word, 
as an indication of the late date of book viii. and of the Avesta alike. 
I have therefore nothing to withdraw in my original statements : nor 
do they involve any such contradictions as Professor Hopkins supposes. 

^ RZ. xxxiv., p. 315. ® See above, § 4. 
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found in 2 per cent, of tlie occurrences^ includes in and 0^ 25 
per cent., in AV. 60 per cent.: and the forms in -dni, -aih 
only shew a moderate increase of about 10 per cent, in and C*, 
but a further increase averaging 25 per cent, in AV. The expla- 
nation I suggest is that the change of taste hrst shewn in is 
greater than the interval of time : and that then for the iirst time 
the poets addressed themselves to an entirely new range of sub- 
jects, and began freely to use words belonging to a vocabulary 
which their predecessors had excluded. Roughly speaking, we 
may say that the poets of the later hymns brought the Veda 
down from heaven to earth, from the gods enthroned on high to 
the humbler spirits of the river and the wood, and from the great 
deeds of tradition to the daily virtues or failings of kings and 
bards, to the celebration of marriage and death, to the cure of 
disease and the expulsion, by wisdom’^s aid, of the hated rival in 
a husband’s love. 

§ 21. A division of the hymns of the Rigveda proper cannot 
be made with the same definiteness or certainty. But the same 
principles which have led us to separate off the works of the 
periods seem to me to lead further. And -first hymns and 
groups of hymns can be found which stand very distinctly nearer 
to Cj and than the remainder. All the hymns remaining of 
the gi'oups i. 31-35, 94-115, 116-126, almost all left in x., and the 
majority of those in i. 5L-57, 140-164, as well as numerous indi- 
vidual hymns chiefly in ii., iii., iv., have a much greater proportion 
of later words and forms than the rest : they employ the Tristubh 
and Jagati metres in almost equal proportions : and in both they 
affect the ^^cretic” rhythm -u- for the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
syllables when immediately following the caesura. This rhythm 
is rare in the other hymns of the Rigveda proper, but even more 
common in and Cg. Further they shew occasionally a mixture 
of Tristubh and JagatT, and other peculiarities chai'act eristic of 
the later hymns. In subject they do not difiPer so greatly : but a 
special importance seems to be given to Agni under his special 
titles, and to the Sun, the Dawn, the Waters, and other nature- 
deities. This group I have denoted by 
§ 22. Even in the remaining hymns a marked difference in 
metre may be observed. Some of the Tristubh hymns, ^ especially 
those of book vii., shew frequently iambic rhythm throughout, 
and not rarely are defective by one syllable in the middle: whilst 
elsewhere the caesura is almost invariably followed by two suc- 
cessive short syllables which break the rhythm, and the full num- 
ber of 11 syllables is invariable. That the typical hymns of book 
vii. are the earlier has been the general belief of modern scholars 
(see above, § 10) ; and this supposition, which alone gives an 
orderly development to the Tristubh- Jagati metre®, is confirmed 


^ Jagati hymns are here comparatively rare. 

® The cretic rhythm characteristic of Ba is even more strongly 
opposed to a continuous iambic rhythm ; see note 1 on the next page. 
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by the evidences of vocabulary and metre.^ In determining the 
relative date of the hymns of the Suman type, there is greater 
difficulty. That the Stlman hymns which are included in the 
family collections from i. 61 to vii. are early, admits of little 
doubt: and not least the Parucchepa collection i. 127-139, in 
which the rhythm of the twelve'Sy liable lines entirely corresponds 
with the Tristubh rhythm of book vii. All the hymns at the 
end of book ix. (98-111), and all other hymns in the same metres 
(principally Anustubh, Bphati, and Usnih), have every sign of 
early date : such verses as are of twelve syllables conform to the 
early Tristubh rhythm, and the metres themselves are almost com- 
pletely wanting in the later parts of the Rigveda. Only with 
regard to the Gayatri metre does a doubt arise. The arrange- 
ment of book ix. indicates that this metre was looked upon as 
lying outside the group just described. It continued in use till 
much later times, and yet no important distinction of rhythm 
has been traced.® Further, many of the hymns consist of no 
more than three stanzas, and therefore their date is not easily 
tested. Yet the Gayatri hymns as a whole are almost entirely 
free from the notes of late date, whether in vocabulary or gram- 
matical forms, to which reference has just been made : and no 
solid reason at present appears why they should not be assigned 
to as early a date as the hymns of the earlier iambic rhythm, 
making with them an early period A : whilst the hymns which 
follow the most strict, and perhaps the most perfect type of the 
Tristubh metre, are assigned to an intermediate period B.^ 

§ 28. These results are entirely consistent with the statistics 
brought forward by Lanman, and indicate that the proportion of 
later forms in each book corresponds to the amount of later mate- 
rial it contains : but at the same time they do not claim for any 
part of books i. 1-50, viii., or ix. that it is the earliest part of the 
Rigveda. They are opposed to those theories which postulate for 
any of these books a date later than the average of books ii.-vii. 
On this point we are therefore no nearer to a consensus of opin- 
ion, and it becomes necessary to consider the evidence for the 
opposing views. 

§ 24. For convenience of reference the hymns referred by 
me to the periods A, B^ respectively will be tabulated here : 
it being understood that the criteria of date allow a much greater 
margin of doubt as to the position of individual hymns than 
exists with regard to the periods 0^ C^. 

1 The prevailing types are as follows : 

In A and 

and 

and l!uu|_o|_o 

2 A trochaic rhythm appears in a few of the older hymns, but is rare 
even in them. 
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A 

1 

1 Ba 


Saman. 

Rik. 

Saman. 

Rik. 

Saman. 

Rik, 

bk. 

6- 7 



1,2 


3,4 

ii. 


11 

8 

9,10 







13, 14 


15 





16 


17 




22 

18-21 


23, 24 





25-27 


28-80 





81, 82. 1-3 


88 


41. 1-15 



34 


35-37 


19-21 


41. 16-18 

38 



bk. 




1 


2-6 

iii. 




6 


7 


9-13 



14, 15 


17, 18 


16 



19, 20 

21 

22, 23 



26 

24 



26 


27 





29, 80 





31 


32 







34 



1 


35 


36 


37 

j 


38 


39 


40-42 



43 

44, 45 






46-50 





61. 1- 8 


51. 4-9 


52, 53. 1-16 


51. 10-12 





54-57 





58 


60 


59. 6- 9 



69. 1-6 




62. 4-18 



61, 62. 1-8 



bk. 


1,2 


3 


4,6 

iv. 


6 




7 


8-10 

14 




11, 12 


15 

16 

* 

17 


19 



20-22 


23 


24 



29 

30 

26 


26-28 


81, 32 

84 




33 





36 




00 

Ol 

\ 

00 

86, 37. 1-4 




88-40 



41 


42 





48-45 


• i 


50. 1-9 


46-49 

50. 10, 11 


: 

61 


62 



1 


58, 64 


55. 8-10 

66. 1 -7 


i 




66. 5- 7 

56. 1 -4 


1 

i 



bk. 

7 


6, 6 

2-4 i 


1 

V. 




8 




9,10 



11, 12 




13,14 



15 




16-18 


1« 





20-36 


27. 4-6 

27. 1-3 

28. 4^6 

28. 1-8 





29 


80-82 


35 



33, 84 


80, 87 


88, 89 

41 

40. 1-4 





60 



42-44. 13 




61. 1-10 



45 


46,47 


62 


63 

48, 49 


54, 66 




66 

57 


58-60 
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i A 

1 Bi 

Ba 

Saman. 

Eik. 

Saman. 

Rik. 

Saman, 

Rik. 

61. 1- 4 



63 

61. 5-10 


11-19 






64-68 



69 



70-74 


75 

76, 77 



78. 1- 3 


70 

83 

82 

80, 81 

86, 87 




84 

85 

2 

8,4 
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14 
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22 
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87 
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58 
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63 
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71 
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72 
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94 
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96 
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Val. 9 
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92 

75 
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17 

68 


69 



70 


71, 72 
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80 





81, 82 


83 



88 


84 

86, 87 
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89 
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2 
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20-22 
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26, 26 
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33 
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61 
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92 
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99 

105 

100 

104 
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110-113 
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182-4 
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138 

189. 1-3 
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147, 148 



160 
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156 

160 






171, 172 

170 






176 

187-189 
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§ 25. The intricacies of this arrangement make it difficult to 
follow, as compared with those in which the different books are 
treated as homogeneous wholes. As however all genei*al indi- 
cations lead us to believe that books i.-ix. grew up simulta- 
neously, and as within each collection the arrangement is purely 
mechanical, it is impossible to arrive at the chronological order 
except by a consideration of the individual hymns. 

§ 26. In order to aid the memory some general characteristics 
of the successive periods may now be given. 

A. The hymn>s of tliis period include almost one half of the 
Rigveda, and almost the whole of the hymns in Anustubh and 
the allied metres. The Tristubh hymns retain to a large extent a 
continuous iambic rhythm ; Jagati is rare. Hymns to Mitra and 
Vainma are found almost exclusively in this period, but they are 
far outnumbered by the hymns to Indra and (to a less extent) by 
those to Agni. The Sfiman collections usually place the hymns 
to Indra, as the most numerous, first in order. As a whole this 
period may be shortly described as the period of iambic verse, 
or the Indra period. 

Bj. The hymns are almost exclusively composed in strict 
Tristubh metre, and the iambic rhythm is broken after the caesura 
by a succession of two short syllables. The Agni hymns almost 
equal in number those to Indra, and in the collections in which 
most of the hj^mns occur have the precedence.* This period may 
perhaps be described as the Tristubh or Agni period, and covers 
about 20^ of the Rigveda. 

The hymns are composed in Tristubh and Jagati in about 
equal proportions and frequently employ the ‘‘ Cretic ” variation,* 
Specially prominent are those addressed to Agni as yai 9 vrmara 
or Jfitavedas, to the Sun, the Dawn, Earth and Heaven, and the 
Waters. The hymns include about 30^ of the Rigveda, and the 
period is one of Nature- Worship. 

Cj. Tristubh and Jagati begin to be confused and combined 
in the same hymn : the hymns are addressed to the minor deities 
of nature and tradition. This period may be known as that of 
Myth or Folk-Lore. 

Oj The later Anustubh metre predominates, and the hymns 
approximate to incantations. This is the period of Charms. 

§ 27. G-eperally opposed to this arrangement is that advocated 
by Brunnhofer in KZ. xxv. (see above, § 6, p. 207). As we have 
seen, the substantial part of bis argument resolves itself into a 
comparison of the number of occurrences of an ‘‘ old ” infiinitive 
-dhyai, and a late infinitive -taye. The antiquity of -dhyai is 
undisputed ; it therefore deserves notice that of its 75 occur- 
rences (see below, § 358) no less than 16 are in book i. (including 
two in the Paxmcchepa hymns), and two in x. 61 : and lest this or 


^ It is not however shewn that this precedence was recognized at the 
time at which the hymns were composed. 

* See § 21 and note to end of § 22. 
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any other evidence should be overrated, it should further be 
noticed that there is an occurrence in one of the very latest 
hymns, viz. Val. 10. 3. Of the 75 occurrences, 69 are at the end 
of aTristubh verse : of these 2 are in book viii. (Vfil. 0. 3 ; 86. 14)^, 
which is a full proportion for the very small amount of Rik in 
that book. Of the six occurrences in Sfiman all are in books i., 
viii, ix., X,, viz. i. 27. 1; 129. 8 ; 134. 2 ; viii. 39. I ; ix. 110. 1 ; 
X. 22. 6, although the other books include a not insignificant 
amount of Sfiman. The occurrences therefore depend on the 
metre, not on the book or family. Further of the 69 occurrences 
at the end of Tristubh verses, no less than 44 are in the compara- 
tively small amount of Rik of iambic rhythm, included in period 
A. This form therefore entirely confirms the arrangement already 
made. No less does the form in -taye do so. This form is almost 
equally old, for it occurs 264 times in RV., and only 4 times in 
AV. : and of the 264 occurrences, 200 are in period A, This 
form too almost always occurs at the end of the verse : and 
though it is therefore not suited for the early Tristubh hymns, it 
is quite frequently found in the Sfimaii of all books. Jagati 
hymns, for which this form is also suited, hardly occur befoi'e the 
period by which time this form was practically extinct.^ 

§ 28. Professor Hopkins further discusses® the date of book 
viii. of the Rigveda in voL xvii. of this Journal. His position is 
summed up as follows on page 71. 

When a large body of words is found at the end of a certain liter- 
ary period, when this body is found continuously employed from the 
said end of a period to one that is much later, then in the first period 
any one book that contains a vocabulary identical with that of the 
books constituting such end of a period will probably belong to the 
conclusion of the period rather than to its beginning. 

If this be so, then the eighth book of the Rigveda, in its vocabulary, 
which agrees in so many details with the vocabulary of the later books 
of that work, with the later Atharvan, and with the still later Brahma- 
]^as and Epic, probably stands nearer to the end of the period repre- 
•ented by the whole Rigveda than to the beginning of that period,” i. e. 
it is probably later than books ii.-vii. 

It will be seen at once that Professor Hopkins accepts the same 
criterion of late date as that used in this article : viz. the continu- 
ous employment of a word in a later period. By the ^Hater 
books” of the Rigveda he means the general books,” i., ix., x,: 
whereas in my view a considerable part of books i. and ix., and a 
small part of book x. is eaiiy. His conclusion seems diametrically 
opposed to my own : for I assign a very much larger proportion 
of book viii. than of books ii.-vii. to the earliest period. 

§ 29. I cannot therefore avoid discussing Professor Hopkins’s 
arguments, both with regard to what he brings forward and to 
what he passes over. In his article there are examined 600 words 
which occur in book viii., of which 340 appear nowhere else in 


^ Also of course Val. 10, 8, already referred to. 

2 See below, 368, 366. ® See above § 8. 
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the Rigvecla, and the remaining 260 only in hooks i., ix., x. 
After examining these words individually he finds there are a 
few words which may be old : and a large number, any one of 
which might indeed by chance have escaped repetition : but their 
sum is momentous and indicative of a close relationship between 
viii. and the later language,” 

§ 30. This point I think Professor Hopkins fails to prove. Of 
the 600 words, there are 150 which occur in viii. only, and for 
which no parallels elsewhere are adduced : and further, 74 for 
which the parallels are more or less remote. Next there are 63 
which have parallels only in those parts of i, and ix. and (in 7 
cases) of x., which are similar in character to l)ook viii., and pre- 
sumably of the same date. There are therefore almost 300 words 
of which we must say not only that they ^^may be old” but that, 
taken as a whole, they represent an older stratum of language. 

Next I find 179 words which recur in the body of book x. or 
in some later book, but so rarely or with such altered meaning 
that this recurrence hardly shews late date : and lastly 133 (less 
than a quarter of the whole) which recur at least 3 times in the 
latest parts of the RV., the AV., or in later books. 

I am unable to attribute any importance to any words except 
these 133 as shewing late dateh Pew of them occur more than 
once in book viii. ; 1 8 occurrences are in the few fragments of book 
viii. which are of periods viz. 1. 33, 34 ; 31. 1-4; 33. 16-19 ; 

47. 14-18; Val. 10 and 11 ; 80 ; 89. 7-12 ; 31 belong to the com- 
paratively few hymns assigned to period B. There remain 112 
occurrences which are indeed scattered over the bulk of the 
book, but cannot be said to represent it. 

§ 31. I pass to the evidence which Professor Hopkins omits, 
not however without reference to a typical example (p. 79); “If 
Grassmann’a assumption that dtha is a late form of ddha were 
correct, then the facts about these words, so far as they go, 
would make against the view that viii. is not early. ' But both 
forms are used in book x., and both dtha and ddha are Avestan. 
Probably one is as old as the other,” The probability however 
lies otherwise, according to Hopkins’s own rule as quoted in § 28. 
Adha occurs 192 times in RV,, 16 times in AV., and then disap- 
pears : dtha occurs 133 times in RV., 164 times in AV., and con- 
stantly later. Whenever and wherever these words had their 
beginning, ddha undoubtedly was the first to perish, and dtha 
replaced it. But book viii. uses ddha twice as often as dtha, that 
is more frequently (in proportion) than the RV. as a whole, and 
twenty times as often as the AV. This pair of words therefore 
alone affords a strong argument for the early date of book viii.^ 

§ 32. If in place of examining words that occur so rarely that 
we have no evidence of their date, we choose those which occur 


1 Some of the others may recur as often, for there are no indices in 

exisbence except for the AV. But the words can hardly be of import- 
ance, *-^"6 liberal scale of the references in the PW. 

2 See I . ::: 1 !i*. 461. 
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with fair frequency, the argument will I think rest on surer 
grounds. Merely as an example, I have examined those words 
of which dd/ia and di^/ia may be considered types, viz. the 
adverbs and pronouns. I find 17 words or groups, each of which 
occurs at least 40 times in the body of the Rigveda (AB), being 
8 times as often, or, proportionately, 4 times as often, as in the 
late hymns of the RV. and the AV . ; or 25 times in the former 
and not at all in the latter. These are dd/ta (used with other 
particles), Cmiisdk (with sdnusdk)^ gha^ tmdnd^ dvitd^ nd 
‘like,’ ndhiJi, n€mdm^ malcsn, sdea, sat^^d (with its derivatives), 
$7jd, tgd, and the adverbs in -vat, I find 23 words and 
groups which occur at least 20 times in the late hymns of RV. 
and in AV., being twice as often as in AB, that is, proportion- 
ately four times as often : namely dtha addU (pronoun and 
adverb), antard and compounds, itdh^ ena (pronoun), evd, 
iatdhi idtra^ tdtha^ durdm^ pardhj pdrd, pagcdty p{mar^ pfthak^ 

' ydtra,^ va, va% sdrva ‘all,’ sahd and compounds, svdhci, svid. 
These words are representative of a much larger number that 
might easily be collected from the whole vocabulary (see KZ. 
xxxiv., pp. 330, 331). 

§ 33. In the margin are given 
the number of occurrences of 
these words in books ii.-vii. and 
in book viii. respectively, and also — -^ 7 — — 
the proportion of later words, viz. ^ 

the number of later words in Total 

every hundred of both kinds taken -tt: — 

together : these numbers are also ^ 

aiTanged according to the divis- Total 

ions AB, the occurrences in those 

hymns which are altogether later being omitted from both 
sides. It appears that the propox^tion of late words in ii.-vii. and 
in viii. as a whole is practically the same : in the parts here 
assigned to B again the same. But in the earlier parts of ii.-vii» 
it is considerably less than in the earlier parts of viii. 

Upon this result it would not be safe to lay too great a stress, 
as the number of occurrences included is not high. Should it be 
confirmed by other indications, the necessary conclusion would 
he, either that the A hymns of ii.-vii. contain earlier hymns than 
any in viii.,’ or that in hook viii. the later material has not been 
sufficiently noted in the Tables^ : or these two hypotheses may he 
combined. Any results that may follow upon the further inves- 
tigation of these points cannot appreciably affect the genei'al 
arrangement upon which the treatment of the grammar in this 
article is based. 


1 As such I would suggest the Anu^tubh-PaUkti hymns of book v., 
and the Viraj hymns of book vii. 

As such, the sections 1. 10-12, 20, 34, 58, 82, are suggested to me by 
the detailed examination of Professor Hopkins’s paper. 
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§ 34. The Samaii poetry of i. 1-50, viii., ix. has not evolced 
any great interest amongst students of the V eda : many of whom 
perhaps sympathize with Lanman when he writes “we can hardly 
say that book ix. is not antique, despite its wearisome character.”^ 
But if it be, as most writers have assumed, a disgrace to a hymn 
to belong to a late age, some little sympathy must be felt for 
these poems (assigned in turn to the age of the Brahmaiias, to 
that of the Atharvaveda, and lastly to the end rather than to the 
beginning of the Rigveda), if after all the only true complaint 
against them is the incessant repetition in which earnestness is 
not equalled by artistic sense, and the presence in their company 
of some few intruders which after all speak with a younger soifs 
voice. And if we are but doing justice to these hymns in attrib- 
uting to them an antiquity which may be their excuse if not 
their pride, we are ourselves the gainers. The dletimb of Bradke^ 
that “the majority of the hymns of the Rigveda do not belong 
to the period of the lise, or even to that of the perfection of the 
ancient Indian lyric art, but rather to that of its decay, an opin- 
ion accepted by Brunnhofer as “ beyond question,”® will need to 
be reconsidered: and the more attractive view which Bradke 
rejects, that the oldest hymns belong to a period not far removed 
from the time of the first separation of Indians and Iranians, may 
again seem worthy of attention. 

§ 35. That a close relationsliip exists between book viii. and 
the Avesta is the opinion of Professor Hopkins : and the evi- 
dence by which he supports it extends not only to the Saman 
hymns of i., ix., x. (see the notes on Jcslru^ gdthd^ mesu^ 

yaMi, vardhii)^ and to the ddnastutis of book viii. (see on rajatd)^ 
but also to Rik hymns some of which belong in my view to the 
earliest period (so prubhartar i. 178. 3, yahHoYii. 15. 11). That 
the hymns of the Avesta in which these or other words occur are 
late can hardly be said to be ascertained : on the other hand 
some stress may be laid upon the existence both in the Avesta 
and in the Saman and early Rik of the consecutive vowels aa,'^ 
afterwards combined as cc in accordance with one of the most 
surely established genei'al tendencies of the language. But 
whether this special relation be attributed to the position of the 
respective writers in respect of time or of place, it must be of 
great importance, if its truth is established, to the understanding 
of the Rigveda. 

§ 36. It remains for me to state the evidence upon which I 
rest the arrangement of which I have sketched the general prin- 
ciples, and which is based upon the triple argument of vocabu- 
lary, flexion, and metre. Of these arguments those of vocabu- 
lary and metre bave proved the most useful in establishing the 


* Nown-lnfleciion^ p. 580 : the italics are mine. 
^ Dyaus Asura^ etc., Halle, 1886, p. 2. 

^ Urgeschichte der Arier, XIII. 

^ See Hopkins, JAOS. xvii. 91. 
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order : but that of flexion will I think be genei'ally accepted as 
most convincing by way of confirmation. To this argument 
therefore I would now exclusively direct attention h as proving 
conclusively that, if the hymns included in the lists and in 

the Atharvaveda are on the whole later than the rest of the Big- 
veda, then the six groups represent generally the product of six 
successive epochs. 

§ 37. It is, I believe, desirable to use as criteria of date only 
those forms which are used with reasonable frequency: this 
being provided for, it is impossible to use too many : for the 
higher the number of occurrences, the less is the possibility of 
accidental differences in the relative frequency of old and late 
forms. The precise standards to be adopted are of no import- 
ance : but it is of great advantage that some standard should be 
adhered to, and that the impressions of early and late date should 
thus have objective confirmation. 

§ 38. The standards I have followed are as follows : 

(a) Criteria of early date. At least 40 occurrences in A 
being 4 times those in Cj and AV.: or 75, being 3 times as 
many. 

(d) Criteria of late date. At least 20 occurrences in C^ C, and 
AV., being equal in number to those in A, and or at least 
40, being three-quarters of the number in the earlier groups. 

(c) These criteria to be so grouped that about 6000 occurrences 
are in each case taken into account in reckoning the percentage 
of later forms. 

The amount of matter in A, Bj and Bg together is about twice 
that in the later hymns. The figures and details correspond to 
those described in the sections of this article named in the margin. 
The first six groups include forms already made use of in estab- 
lishing the order: the last three include the remainder of the 
material afforded by the body of this article. 

On the left-hand side of the following pages are reckoned the 
occurrences of the criteria of early date : on the right-hand side 
those of the criteria of late date. The percentages which the 
latter form of the whole in the respective sections and groups are 
given on page 234 (§41). 


^ I include however now under the heading of ^ flexion ’ a large num- 
ber of words which in the article in KZ. I treated as isolated, but now 
see to belong to old or late types respectively : and also tire pronouns 
and adverbs, which also belong to the formal part of language, and are 
almost entirely independent of the subject-matter. 

* These hymns are however too few to have much importance in 
determining the data : a comparison between the RV. simply and the 
AV. would give substantially the same results. 
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§ 40. Of these nine groups the first six represent the criteria 
used in establishing the arrangement:^ they include over 30,000 
occurrenceSj and the table that follows (§ 41) indicates that the 
same conclusions can be drawn from the whole or from any suf- 
ficient part : that is, the evidence is consistent. If we confine our 
attention to single forms, or to small groups of them, this consis- 
tency will not in all cases be found : but the explanation of this 
is to be found in the history of such individual forms, and not in 
any dilferent arrangement of the material of the liigveda. Hav- 
ing the evidence of the main current of linguistic change, the 
eddies must be studied in subordination to it. 

The three last groups^ represent entirely new material. They 
include over 20,000 occurrences, in which change is perhaps of a 
less striking character than in those previously collected, and 
which perhaps have a greater evidential value for that reason.* 
This evidence is not only absolutely in the same direction as that 
of the other groups, but also fully as clear and distinct, and can- 
not lightly he set aside. 

§ 41. The following table shews, first the number of occur- 
rences of all the forms, early and late, included under each of the 
nine groups just described: secondly, the number of late forms 
in each section of the Rigveda in every hundred forms of both 
kinds. Thus the figure 25 denotes that in every hundred forms 
75 are early, 25 late. 

Grammatical Evidenob or Date. 




Old Criteria. 


1 New Criteria. 

Total. 

64, 6M 

Group. 

I 

II 

III 

4450 

IV 

6225 

V 

3625 

VI 

5700 

VII 

6650 

VIII 

8600 

IX 

5600 

Number of occurrences 

6400 

7360 

Proportion 

A 

14 

36 

23 

21 

31 

28 

26 

42 

25 

28 

of later 

Bz 

i 29 

44 

85 

37 

36 

44 

82 

52 

30 

39 

forms 

B, 

1 80 

[41] 

41 

53 

47 

60 

39 

67 

84 

44 

in 

C: 

()4 

5() 

63 

73 

70 

7 i 

53 

00 

51 

03 



1 68 1 

1 77 

1 87 

I 84 I 

1 80 

\ 88 1 

1 72 i 

1 81 

1 80 1 

1 79 


AV. 1 

i 83 

1 86 

1 94 

1 88 I 

1 82 

1 98 1 

1 90 

1 88 

1 88 1 

1 89 


§ 42. In this table there appears only one discrepancy, viz., as 
to the relative date suggested for the periods Bj by the criteria 
first used by Lanman. As these criteria are of special interest, 
they will repay further investigation : although as evidence the 
indications they give cannot in this point weigh against the much 
greater and more complex mass of evidence which points in the 


^ Many of them only in part. 

^ With trivial exceptions due to a diiference of classification. 
^ So Hopkins, JAOS. xvii., p. 96, note 3. 
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Period. 

-ail 

-all 

-dni 

-aili 

A 


62” 

32 

54 

Bi 

1 

[70] 

36 


Ba 

2 

69 

38 


Ox 

~”23 

”'"75’' 

43 


0. 

29 

89 

51 

68 

AV 

60 

95 

63 

84 


other direction. I therefore give the full details as to the relative 
growth ol the later form in each of the four pairs.' 

§43. Form-a^^. This is so rare’ 
in A Bj Bg that the pi’ecise num- 
ber of occurrences is of little 
importance. 5 are found in- B,, 

12 in Bg, so that in proportion 
to the amount of matter these 
forms are more common in 

§ 44. Foi'ms -dhy -dnL These 

forms are practically about _ 

equally common in B^ and B^. 

§ 45. Form in -alh. This is least common in B^, and equally 
common in Bj and C\. Its progress is clearly no indication of 
date till we reach the period C^. In other words, both in B^ and 
Cj the form -ebhih is found in almost half the occurrences, and 
more often in B,, than in A, and in as often as^in This 
result is the more striking because -ehhih is favoured by the 
Tristubh metre, which is almost exclusively used in Profes- 
sor Hopkins (p. 2G) suggests that the strongly marked forms con- 
tinue to be used for show.” This is in itself by no means im- 
probable, but it is not easy to form a consistent theory upon this 
basis. If the poets of Cj desired archaic effect, why did they 
admit the striking neoterism of the dual in ~au so frequently, and 
why does the lieuter in -dni continue to spread ? The unaug- 
mented past tenses are perhaps the most obvious of all archaisms : 
yet the, poets both of B^ and Oj leave them little used.^ The facts 
seem rather to point to another explanation. The decadent form 
becomes for a time more common, if it is the longer form. The 
lengthened forms -dni, and the augmented past tenses shew 
an uninterrupted progress : the forms -dA, -aiJi which are shorter 
than their rivals, suffer a temporary set-back. In short the gen- 
eral tendency towards the lengthening of flexional forms, of which 
ample evidence will be given in the body of this article, out- 
weighed for a time the special tendencies of the cases in question. 

§ 46. All historical investigation of grammar sets up as its 
ideal the ascertainment of the earliest forms. The words ^ early ’ 
and ‘ late ’ are used by students of the Rigveda in a sense which 
may easily lead to misapprehension. For instance, the forms in 
-au and -dni are, as we have every reason to suppose, later varia- 
tions upon an earlier -d in each case : for in the earliest hymns 
we find the Mate’ form rare or comparatively rare, and its 
growth is continuous. But as to the forms -dA, -aih we have no 
such assurance. There is nowhere any body of hymns in which 
these forms are not more common than their rivals : and it is per- 


^ These are taken from KZ. xxxiv., pp. 304, 335. 

2 Occurrences of dv before vowels, which are regular throughout the 
RV., are not taken into account. 

3 This would lead us also to expect to fi.nd -dsah most often in Bi, 
which again is not the case. 

See below §§ 337-340, 409-411. 
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fectly possible and by no means unlikely that these forms are 
respectively as old as or older than the rivals which have failed 
to destroy them. In the struggle for existence as found in lan- 
guage it is not always the more youthful competitor that wins, 
nor does every chance variation lead to a new develo])mGnt. In 
such cases as these the term late ” refers only to a limited period, 
and means that towards the end of the period of the Kigveda the 
rival form was yielding ground, and beginning to be regarded as 
an archaism as compared with the other. It is a principal part of 
the purpose of the main part of this article to fix the limits 
within which such changes are at work. 

§ 47. The difficulty of distinguishing permanent tendencies 
from temporary variations has made necessary the extensive range 
of this article, and has imposed upon it corresponding limitations 
in accuracy and fulness of detail. It leaves the ground open for 
special investigations into the separate phenomena that are 
referred to : and in abstaining from any division according to 
date of the whole earlier half of the Eigveda, it by no means 
implies that such division may not yet be made : nor does it 
exclude the hypothesis that in books ii.~vii. there may be a nucleus 
of the most ancient verse of alL^ Nor again, does the treatment 
of the AV. as a whole exclude a distinction of earlier and later 
hymns within its limits : but on the contrary the path is pointed 
out along which such discrimination can be made. I seek to give 
an outline map of the country which borders on either side the 
straits that separate the Vedas of Eik and Athaiwan, and I hope 
to make the exploration of the regions beyond more easy to 
those that follow. That this outline map will itself come to need 
correction in many points goes without saying. 

§ 48. I reserve to the end of this article a short general review 
of the linguistic development of the Rigveda, as brought to light 
by this investigation. 

§ 49. Acknowledgment. It will be obvious throughout that I 
have built upon the work of others. I have endeavoured not to 
repeat information given elsewhere, unless it needed to be sup- 
plemented or existed only in a scattered form. 

§ 60. Lastly, I wish to express my special sense of gratitude 
to the American Oriental Society for undertaking the publication 
of an article of a kind that cannot be of general interest. In so 
doing it is pursuing a path it has chosen for many years past, and 
one along which lies the hope of progress for the future. 


^ See above, § 33. 
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IIISTORIOAL VEDIG GRAMMAR. 

§51, The principal developments of Sanskrit grammar are 
known to ns through Vedic literature in the wider sense, the snc- 
cossion of Rigveda, Atharvaveda, Brfihmanas, Sutras and Upani- 
sads, as leading up to epic and classical literature. They are 
treated historically in Whitney’s Grammar/ and with the assist- 
ance of figures by which change is numerically valued. 

§ 62. The present article endeavours to carry back this history 
some stages further. We have no absolute standard of date dis- 
tinguishing the earlier and later part of the Rigveda : but it has 
been put forward in the Introduction to this Article that we have 
a large body of harmonious evidence in favour of a certain 
arrangement of those parts : and chiefl.y that such an arrange- 
ment gives a history of grammar which naturally leads up to the 
history we know already. It remains to ascertain how far the 
detailed consideration of grammatical points harmonizes with this 
general view. 

I 53. The literary periods of the Big and Atharvavedas men- 
tioned in the Introduction will now be referred to shortly as A, 
B„ Cj, AV. The symbol B will be used for the periods 
Bj and B^ taken together: and C for the periods 0^ C, and AV. 
taken together. It would not yet be safe to say that there is a 
greater interval of time between the periods A and B^ than there 
is between B^ and or between B,, and than between the 
later periods. But for our present purpose a division into a 
smaller number of periods than six is urgently necessary. In 
many grammatical details the whole number of occurrences is so 
small that it is impossible to attach any importance to the num- 
ber found in one of the shorter periods. In all cases it is diffi- 
cult to make numerical comparisons where the amounts of matter 
from which instances are drawn vary considerably. By fixing 
our attention in the main upon three larger periods A-B-C, in 
which the amount of matter is approximately equal, we shall in 
most cases see at once from the number of occurrences in which 
direction the trend of the language lies. The more detailed 
information will he given in the tables. 
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CHAPTER L SOUNDS AND SANDHI. §§ 54-144. 

§ 54. Under this heading are included all points in whicli there 
is a difference of pronunciation between Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit. Sometimes this difference is expressed by a change of 
symbol : more often it is to be inferred from the metre. 

§ 55. The question at once arises whether we have a sufficient 
knowledge of the metre to say positively what pronunciation it 
requires : whether the number of syllables in each verse is posi- 
tively fixed, and how often the distinctions of quantity are of 
importance. To this question only a provisional answer can be 
given. 

§ 56. Catalectic verses of the Gayatri or Anustubh type, that is 
to say, verses of seven syllables, are probably to be found in the 
Rigveda. As, however, comparatively few rules of resolution 
convert the great mass of those verses which at first sight seem 
to have only seven syllables into complete lines of eight, we are 
justified in using such rules as far as they will carry us. In 
isolated cases we are not justified in positing a pronunciation 
whicli is contrary to that found elsewhere for the same word or 
ending. 

§ 6?. In verses of the Tristubh-Jagatl type, and especially in 
those included in A, there are many instances in which only ten 
syllables appear : the missing syllable being one that immediately 
precedes or follows the caesura. In these cases it is not usually 
possible to restore the missing syllable by the use of general 
rules : and the variation seems therefore to be metrical. In some 
instances, however, restoration is sufficiently probable upon lines 
suggested by verses of the Gayatri- Anustubh type. 

I 58. All the Vedic metises shew a well-marked rhythm, or suc- 
cession of short and long syllables, running through the whole 
verse. Only in the case of the first and third syllable in each 
verse is the quantity indifferent. There are two or three types 
in each of the standard metres, and deviations from these types are 
permitted to a limited extent : but on the whole the rhythm gives 
us abundant evidence of the quantity of all syllables, and quite 
independently of the record of the Pada and Sanhita texts, 
though generally in agreement with the latter. For this reason 
all references to the Rigveda are made to the Sanhita text only. 

§ 59. We proceed to consider first vowel-values, in which are 
included the “ resolutions ” of the vowels d % u, and the vowel 
values frequently to be given to r n : and next the occurrences 
of certain consonants, notably Ilk I and the linguals tthddh n s, 

A. i. Resolved vowel-values. 

§ 60. That the disyllabic values of a I u, etc., are not to any 
appreciable extent due to metre is shewn by their appearance in 
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certain parts only of the word-system ; for these resolutions, 
parallels are often to he found in the Avestan Gathas.^ 

§ 61. In the gen. pL of all declensions d is frequently to he 
read as aa. This form, which we need not doubt to be the earlier 
one, is favoured by a metre in which verses of 8 or 12 syllables 
prevail, and therefore might be expected more often in A than in 
B or C, though not in so large a ratio as actually appears. It is 
not rightly explained away by a theory of catalectic verses, and 
there are a sufficient number of occurrences which are not at the 
end of the verse at all. The decay of this form is most marked 
in B„, in which period occurrences are much more favoured by 
the metre than in and yet are relatively much rarer.® 

§ 62. The resolution of d elsewhere than in the gen. pi. is by 
no means uncommon up to the end of period B. That of ^ or ^ 
is less common. It is hard to trace phenomena of this type in 
AV,, owing to the prevalent disorder in the metre : but the occur- 
rences, if any, must be very few. Resolutions at the end of the 
first part of a compound are treated below : see ' internal Sandhi,’ 
§§ 135-140. 

§ 03. In the declension of nouns resolution of d occurs fre- 
quently in the case of stems in radical -d -a, in the nom. acc. m. 
f. of all numbers. The antiquity of the formation is shewn by 
the absence of resolution in acc. fern. pi. of -d nouns. Instances 
are collected from Grassmann byLanman, pp. 443, 446, 449-452, 
to which add giristhdah (nom.) ix. 18. 1. 1 quote the stems only: 

hsti 5, rhlmhsd: gnd^i jd^jCispdti, abj(%Qiavajd : rtajrid: dravinodd 
2 {})asii>dd 2 in AV.): gopd S (and AV. 1), tndrogopd, devdgopd^ 
sugopd 2, tayiupd 2, pagupd: kaksiaprd 2,rathaprd: evayd: 
ksetrasd: giristhd pathesthd^paristhd^ rathesthd: in all, 43 exx. 
in RV. ; 3 in AV.^ 

§ 64. Also in the conjugation of verbs in radical -it: gaat 
(gd ‘go’) : daam daah 2, daat 2 [da ‘give’): dhaaJi (vi. 19. 10), 
dhaama {dhci ‘put’) : paanti paat^ paantu^ 4 (1 pd 

‘protect’): paah^ padntam (2 pd ‘drink’): praah: hhaasi, 
bhaanti: asthaat 4 : 30 exx., of which 25 are in period A.® 

§ 66. Also in radical syllables before 5, often perhaps from a 
primitive -as suffix: kdasthd 2; ddasvat 7, suddah 5: daasdZ^ 
ddasa 9, da'modaasa: dhaast: ndaaatyd 61, indranaasatyd : 
paastid (iv. 21. 6): hhdali 5, bhdiasvat 3 : raaspind^ raaspird: 101 
exx., all in A or B.® 

§ 66. Many other possible resolutions are suggested or 
refeiTed to by Lanman [passim)^ Grassmann, and Oldenberg 
(pp. 163-190). Before accepting these as even probable it is 
specially necessary to consider (i.) whether the metrical difficulty 
can be met by any other resolution ; (ii.) whether the irregularity 
may not be due to the presence of decasyllabic Tristubh verses 
or other metrical variants ; (iii.) whether the metre of the hymn 
in question is not generally disordered. The resolution of the 
vowel can only be considered as a reasonable explanation where 


^ Hopkins, p. 91. 


2 See Table § 73. 
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such resolution is suggested in some fair proportiou of the total 
number of occurrences of the root or other element in question, or 
is supported -by analogy or other evidence : and for this reason 
cannot be accepted as probable in the gen. sing, in instr. 
sing, in -a, in any part of the -d declension/ in the participial 
suffix -dna^ or in the particles rnd^ vd. In the following cases 
it seems to me probable : daapvdh 8, daddapdh, daam'fol'ah^ 
'\)data ‘wind’ 10\ vckir ‘water’ S^vdar ‘protector’; r/dam (or 
(jdvmn) aco. s. 6, gdah [or gtm ah) nom. ].)1.; dgdam (or dyd})aui) 
5, AV. 1 ? ; pdnthaam pdnthaah : mddm, ‘me’ 10, vdarn ‘you’ 
9 : aksaalh (aorist of Icsar) 4 : in all, 58 exx., of which 80 are in 
A. No examples are noted in AV. by Whitney to my knowle<lge, 
but there is one doubtful case as above. ^ 

§ 67. The abl. sing, in -at appears to be resolved in six cases, 
all neuters (Lanman, pp. 337, 8). Two of these are from root- 
nouns, antdriksa, sadhdstha. Butin no other point do the neuter 
root-nouns differ in declension from derivative nouns in -a. This 
resolution is therefore not established. See also §§ 166, 172. 

§ 68. Resolution of 1 appears only in kiutd ‘ poet ’ 2 ; slird 
‘stream’ 2 : it is possible also in vtrd ‘man’ 2 (vi. 21. 6, 8), mla 
‘heroic deed’ (i. 61, 14). All the exx. are in A : those given by 
Oldenberg, p. 187, for gth^ glrhWi^ gtr^dhah seem very doubtful.^ 

§ 69. Resolution of u in root-syllables is more common : we 
note duurd {davard) ‘distant’ 2, iv. 20. I ; x. 108. 11 ; n'lm (not 
two words, as Grassmann) i. 64. 15 ; iv. 16. 21 ; v. 10. 6 ; v. 10. 5 ; 
V. 17. 5 ; V. 52. 15 ; v. 74. 6; vi. 68. 8 ; vii. 62. 6 ; vii. 03. 6; 
vii, 100. 1, giving 11 certain examples®: nuutana: imuh ‘strong- 
hold’ i. 189. 2; vii. 15. 14 ; pmirhhili^\, 58. 8 ; puman 2, 
hhmit 4, i. 77. 3 ; 173. 8 ; iv. 43. 4; x. 48. 9 ; bfiuutd, hhuutn^ i, 
94, 12; 3 : pmm: edura i. 71. 9 ; 122. 15 ; 149. 3; vi, 51. 

2 ; ix. in. 1 ; in all, 35 exx., of which 28 are in A®. In shria^ 
spurdhdn resolution is douhtfuT : for suu/ctd, etc., see below under 
internal Sandhi, § 136. 

§ 70. The symbol e frequently represents two syllables in 
superlatives : Jy^stha 21, destha, dhhtha 3, prestha 13, ykpia 3, 
and ^rktha 9 : in these cases the combination ayi fairly suggests 
the probable pronunciation. A similar resolution seems certain 
in tredhd^ (and AV. 2), desgul B ^ gr^ni Q (always) and prhyldan^ 
^renipdh 2 : and probable in the following cases : deycim {da- 
iydm^^ devd v. 50. 2 ; vii. 46. 1 ; 66. 2; dheydm 2, nkmn x. 61. 
4; 7Len i. 129. 5 ; netdr 7ietrt 2, dnetar^ praneidr 3 (adding viii, 
19. 37), mddemaYi, 4. 8 ; 10. 7 and frequentlvin refrains, 
vii. 40. 2; viii. 46. 15®; vki i. 77. 2 ; i^Mi. 'l30. 3; vi. 48. 17.® 
Two-thirds of the instances are in period A. 


^ To Oldenberg’s instances, p. 178, add i. 175. 4(?) ^ Table § 73. 

® Doubtful are i. 120. 2 ; vii. 7. 7. ** See below § 106. 

® But see below g 109. 

® More doubtful are taret vi. 68. 5 ; te {tdva) i. 173. 12 ; dhurUh i. 128. 
7 his j sddhrej^ v. 44, 10 ; Jiuvema i. 127. 2. 

’ See, however, § 154, 
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§ Yl. Resolution of o is probable in some cases, but is rare : 
Smdtra, Jcson^ 2, gdh 3, maghonah gen. sing. 2, maghdnoh gen. 
du., maghSnih nom. pi. fern. vi. 65. 3.^ 

§ 72. Resolution of an, f is probable as follows: asmai 
iii. 13. 1 ; v. 33. 1 ; viii. 2. 41 ; 31. 2 ; att^dnd x. 30. 9 : hmanmi 
X. 23. 2 : naiih v, 59. 2 : dstaut x. 105. 11 Ms and staund vi. 66. 
5 : nfn 2. See also § 156. 

§ 73. Table shewing instances of resolution of d 1 u, etc. 


Refer to 

g 


61 

Resolution ofd: 

Genitive plural -aam 

63 

Nouns in radical -d (a) 

64 

Verbs in radical -d 

65 

Radical syllables before -s 

66 

Other instances 

68 

Resolution of?; 

69 

Resolution ot u: 

70 

Resolution of e : 

71 

Resolution of o : 

72 

Resolution of ai, au, r 

All, except gen. pi 



A 

Bi 

Ba 

B 

Oi 

Cq 

AV 

c 

385 

42 

50 

92 

8 

10 

17 

85 

28 

5 

9 

14 


1 

3 

4 

25 

3 

2 

5 




0 

63 

12 

26 

38 




0 

39 

9 

4 

13 

1 

”6 

1 

7 

7 



0 




0 

28 

“3 

3 

6 

’i : 



1 

63 

11 

15 

26 

7 i 

”2 

'2 

11 

7 

2 


2 

1 



1 

5 

3 

'i 

7 




0 

265 

48 

63 

111 

10 

’8 

“e 

24 


§ 74, Many final vowels regularly short in classical Sanskrit 
are frequently long in RY., and are so written in the Sanhita. 
That the lengthening is not purely metrical has been clearly 
shewn by Oldenberg, Pfol. pp. 393-423 : we have therefore to 
deal with the shortening of vowels originally long. The quan- 
tity of the vowel seems however to be much influenced by met- 
rical position. Benfey’s collections in the Abhandlungen dev 
hgt Qesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Band xix. 
(1874) to Band xxvii. (1881), are not at present accessible to me: 
and 1 know of no similar collection for the Atharvaveda. So far 
as my own investigations have gone, it appears that the variant 
long vowel is found in all parts of the Rigveda. There is a sim- 
ilar lengthening” at the end of the prior elements in compounds. 

A, ii. Resolution of y and v. 

§ 75. The native grammarians give a general permission to 
reckon y u as vocalic {in which cases we may conveniently write 
either i u, or conformably to the laws of classical Sanskrit ig 
uv), wherever the metre so requires. In reality this option exists 
only in a limited number of words and forms : it is far more com- 
mon with y than with v, and is perhaps also found with r n from 
time to time: and it is rapidly dying out in the Yedic period. 
The general conditions have been laid down by A. SC, JSdgren 
(JAOS. xi. 1885). 


1 See Table § 73. More doubtful are Jcsodab, vi. 17. 12 ; yddhiyas, i. 
178. 5 ; stdma li. 11, 3 ; vi. 24. 7 ; Yal. 4. 4 ; stosam i. 187. 1. 
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§ 76. Comparing Vedic with classical Sanskrit, it appears 
that in the earlier language vocalic y v {iy^ were found in 
many cases where the later language has the consonantal value. 
We may reasonably suppose the vocalic value to be primitive 
wherever it prevails in the earliest period. Where it is excep- 
tional at all times, it is seldom pOvSsible to be sure of its origin : 
but in certain cases we shall hnd strong reason to think the con- 
sonantal value primitive, the vocalic secondary and either tran- 
sient or passing to iy^ un in classical Sanskrit. * 

§ 77. It is necessary for our present purpose to (dassify accord- 
ing to the relative frequency of vocalic and consonantal values. 
The following table will be useful for reference. The refererfces 
are to the following sections. 


Radical j v. 


dhvat, alwe § 96g §78 

Vi ‘go’ 83 i in composition 93 

ftvij 83 ' tvciHtar 83 

hvd 78 \dldi- 78 


gdvyuti 83 

jya ‘strength’ 83 

jyd ‘ bow ’ 92 

jyakd 92 

Jydyas 83 

jyciitha 83 

jybk 78 

tyd 83 

tva ‘many’ OCe 

tvd ‘ thou,’ hmii, 

tvdrn, tm 93 

tvayCiy fvdt, 83 


: didlii- 

.. 78 

dydm 

83 

1 ydyut 

.. 83 

1 dyfin 

- 83 

' Sfaiih 

. 9(ia 

dthti 

- 92 

ydlianv 

- 9Gb 

pipi- 

- 78 

bibhi- 

. 83 

bhiydsam 

. 83 

mimi- 

- 83 

memi- 

. 78 


ym ‘go’ §78 

gvdn J 83 

Vsi‘bmd’.- 90c 

suvdnd 83 

syd.^^^ 83 

syond 78 

si5d‘his’ 90f 

ysvad 83 

svdr ‘ heaven ’ 78 

svai^gd 78 

Hvdlid 83 

Sind 83 

hiydnd^ 83 

yhu 90g 


Slifflxal j V in noiins. 


-ayya 

•^enya . 
dya .. 
42/a-.. 
dyu 


ya after light syl- ! -vana 

lahles § 84 ! -vani 

ya after heavy syl- | -vant 
vara. 


dva subst 85 

-tva adj 80 

-tvana 85 

-nya {nya) 80, 84 

4 /a, yd^ 79 

vasavyd 79 

- 2 /a, -yd, chiefly 
vocalic in some 
words 94 


§80 

85 

80 _ 

78 lables 80 j 

80, 84, 94 ! daivya 95 

85 I santya 84 

s^rya 95 

-2/ha 85 

-yu 85 

-va, -vd 85 

-dgva 85 

tdnva 85 

-vati 85 

-van 85 

dhdnvan 85 


§85 

85 

85 

■vala 85 

-varl 85 


-vas 

-m, vt 

-vin 

-vyd, vyd\ 
•syd 


85 

85 

85 

78 

78 


Suffixal y V in verbs. 


Absolutives §87 

Infinitives in -ityail 87 
-dliyai^ 87 
-nu, -u as class-signs 88 


-ya as class and 
denominative sign §88 
impf. dsia, rt 2 as. 88 
-2/a as optative sign- 88 


a^ydm §88 

sydm 96d 
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Declemion of nouns ivith stems m 4, -i (4'), -I', -ii, -u. 


-/ stems : instriim. afterlight 

syll §97 

instrum. -yd after 

heavy syll 82 

abl. gen. sing., n. v. a. 
pi. -yali 86 


4 stems : gen. loc. du. -yolh after 

light syll § 97 

gen. loc. du. -yoJp after 
heavy syll 82 


-7 (4) stems (Lanman’a B class) 
instrum. -?/d after light 

syll §97 

inatrum. -yd after 

heavy syll 821 

dat. gen. abl. in -yai, ; 
*2/(7 it 98 ! 


I -I (4) stems : loc. in -yam § 97 

gen. loc. du. -yolh after 

light syll 97 

Todasloh 97 

gen. loc. du. -yoh after 
heavy syll 82 


-I' stems (Lanman’s C class) § 81 


-u stems ; instrum, sing, -ud, 

masc. and neut § 86 

instrum. sing, -vd, 
fern. : after light syll., 97 
instrum. sing, -vd, 
fern.: after heavy syll. 82 
abl. gen. sing. n. v. a. 

pi. in -vail 86 

fern, forms in -vai^ 
-vdlhf -vdm after light 
syll 86 


’U stems: fern, forms in -vai, 
-vdh, -vdm after heavy 

syll 82 

dual pagvd 86 

gen. loc. dll. in -voli 

after light syll 97 

gen. loc. du. in -voT^ 
after heavy syll 82 


stem rai 
jany-,.,. 


-u stems , 


.§81 


.§86 and note 

§86 


\paty- §86, 97 

I saJcliy- 86, 97 


Noun and verb endings : 


-dhva 

-dhvarii 

-dhve 

-dhvai - - 

-hJtya, bliyam 

-bhyctJi 

-hhydm 


.,§90 j -valii^ 
. „ . 90 ! -valie . 
... 90 I -sya .. 
- 90 I -sydl ). . 
... 89 i -syai . 
.89, 99 I -sydvh 
... 89 1 -sva .. 


Refer thronghout to Edgren, Semivowels^ JAOS. xi. 67-88. 


190 

90 

89 

89 

89 

89 

90 


§ 78, In the Rigveda y v regularly represent or include vocalic 
sounds in root-syllables in ^ where f Jidk Hong,’ instr., 

sio)td, sdar ^heaven/ and suargd: in forms from 1 m "go,’ e.^ g. 
vid 7 it% vidntd : and in the participles didia% dtdidna: dtdhiat^ 
dtdhidna: pipidna^ plpidnd^ mkmiat : m'emidna,^ 

The exceptions are Icvd i. 38. 2; v. 61. 2 bis^ and AV. 2: 
jydJcYi. 28. 3' and AV. 2 : svdr AV., 12 times : svargd AV., 19 
times : syond AV., 29 times : dvyan iii. 49. 1." For compounds 
of tv(\ see § 93. 

§ 79. Also y is regularly vocalic in the noun-suffix 4a, 4d. 


^ Yet this is not certain : on the other hand jydh is a possible reading 
in X. 59. 6. See Table, § 102. 
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In the following words this sufiSx follows a light syllable : adhim- 
vania. o. ■/ •mjmnia, asuria, ahania, ucathia, udaniaf usma- 
lyia, V ■ ' ‘ chandasia, tavasyd, t'/-. '■'^J-vania, 

ndbhania, namasia, nahuda, pathiCt, parvatia, . ■ ■ ' '■■ ■. ■ ■; '.puiia- 

ria, pradliania, prdgavici, harliida, manui^ia, rljania, 

lalc^maniai vnpuHia^ vayia, variinia, vidathia, v gata- 

dhdnial gapatlda, gamulia, girmi^yd, grmasia, sapa~ 

via, samaniai samaria^ saliada^ sddania, sdmania, svaria, havisytlt 
hvdayyil. Several of these are also found in AV. , and also Ctyu^ia, enasut, 
hidid, jaghania, thda, tvdcasycl, dhanva'i 't. , *wl, barjahyd, 

bhasaayd, matia, yajuHia, ntma^ vacasia^ /.V .■ ■. srotasia. Sim- 

ilar words in -tia, -via, -sia kc. are pamtia (RV.): devatia (AV.): nrja- 
via, pagmiyd, vasavia, garavid (all RV.): vdyadyd (RV, and AV,): 
janitavia, mathavyd, lianavyd, hinsitavyd {AY .): bhufyyd {AV 

Of these words vamvyd has y consonant 7 times (in A and B), y 
vowel 3 times only. It is therefore an exception, and has perhai)S suf- 
fered change of accent. Otherwise there are 20 exx. only of y conso- 
nant in RV., viz., tavasyd, dosanyd, pdtalyd, mami^yd 7, gir^anyd 2, 
sahasyd 2, havl^d, hrdayyd : Jcanyd^: pagavyd, vdyavyd, gm^avy(i\ Of 
these 20 exx. 14 are in period C. In the AV. the vocalic value (47 exx.) 
is only slightly more common than the consonantal (41 exx. in verse 
passages).® 

After a heavy syllable there is no example of y' consonant in 
RV., but there are a few in AV. 

§ 80. The derivative suffixes -ya, -yd, including -dyya, etc., of 
all categories, are usually vocalic after heavy syllables.^ We must 
however except santya which has always y : dcffmya, sdrya, simjCi, 
which shew a much larger proportion of y forms in the earlier 
periods than other words apparently of the same type, are treated 
separately below, § 05. In almost all cases the proportion of 
consonantal forms increases in the later periods ; but dalvya 
(with y consonant) becomes again rare in AV, The gerundives 
do not differ from other nouns in -ya: and we may also include 
here the suffixes -tya, -nya (in dhisnya), and the gerundives in 
’Ciiya {-e7iya), and in 4va, which last ending always follows heav^y 
syllables. The gerundives in -itva {jdnitva, sdnitva) liave v cons. : 
but bhavltvd shews again the vowel* 

To the above rule out of about 1000 instances there are only 05 
exceptions altogether noticed in RV., but a much greater number 
in AV. 

The exceptions in Rigveda belong to the following stems : agdstya, 
aghnyd, dgvya 3 (and su-dgvya), djya, 1 drya, 2 drya 5, havyd, havya 2, 
Jyaisthya 2, tdtyd 2, tdrksya 2, tuchyd 2, tiroahnya, daksdyya, nfsahya, 
pdrya, paunsya, paurukiitsyd, mdtsya 2, vdtapya 2, vigvadevya, vftra- 
tdrya 6, vaigya, gatrutArya, suvtrya 3, saithlidgya, hasty a, liotrvdrya.^ 
Gerundives in -ya : idya 2, anindyd, anumddya, pravdeya, vdJrya and 
Tdn(}ya. In 4ya, asajdtyd, dptyd. Gerundives in -enya: dhhuseiyya, 
didrksenya 2, marmrjenya, saparySyiya in 4va, kdrtva 2. 


1 In the above list -ia is written if there is any example of that value, 
otherwise, as in the texts, -yd. ® See Table § 102. 

bhavltud ii. 24. 5, not as Grassmann hhavitvd. 

^ saptd-dsya 3 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann, the true reading 
being saptdsia. See Table § 102. 

^ papYks^t}>ya is suggested unnecessarily by Grassmann. 
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§ 81. Yy'o have vocalic value in all forms of nouns of tlie 4 
class (Lanman’s C class, later radical class), and of the ~u class. 

Exceptions are very rare in the Rigveda : starydm vii. 68. 8 (see Laii» 
man, p. 379), nadydli vii. 50. 4:^ tanvdm viii. 65. 12, tanvdlph 162. 20, 
X. 5t. 2. 4, oamvdlh ix. 96. 21. But in the AV, 36 such forms* are noted, 
and it is very doubtful whether such forms as appear in the text of the 
RV. can be successfully removed by emendation.'^ 

§ 82. In the instnim. sing, and gen. loc. dual of 4, -?(4) (Lan- 
man’s B class) and of -'to stems, if a heavy syllable precedes, y, u 
have vocalic value. 

There are however only feminine -'ti, stems that shew such forms 
in RY., and the number of examples is very small. 

Exceptions: 4 stems: instrum, sing., Cihntyd x. 151. A./%sty(% 
X, 169. 2, devd/i/utyd x. 63. 11 in AY., nine occurrences. 4, (4) 
stems : instr. s. in AY., three times : samlcyoh RY. x. 24. 5, and 
once in AY. -'d stems : gen. loc. du. in -'woA, three times in AY. 

In the AY. the vowel forms still greatly preponderate : thus in 
the instr. sing, there are 93 vowel forms, and only 12 consonan- 
tal.^ 

The same rule holds for the AY. for the feminine forms in 
-vdh^ -vcini after heavy syllables : ^vapruai 26, iirmrutih^ 
prddhudh, pva^rudh: but rdjjvdm. We cannot however trace this 
rule back to the RV., where there are two forms only, siivdstvuk 
and pva^rudrhj each occurring once. 

A similar gen. sing. masc. in -uah has been conjectured by 
Lanman in place of dhrpiSk x. 22. 3, and vimoh viii. 31. 10. 

§ 83. In root-syllables and verb-stems, y v, in whatever posi- 
tion they occur, have with but few exceptions consonantal value. 
Thus from root i ‘go’, ydt^ ydnt% ydntu, etc.: rt. 2. ci ‘see’ 
cikyatuli^ cihy'Cth : rt. ji ^ conquer ’ jigyuli. So in the reduplicated 
verb-stems hibhy-^ mlmy-^ julw- \ rt. div ‘shine’ in dydi^ 

dydm^ dyUn : rt. sx^ad ‘ taste sweet ’ : and the pronoun tva- 
‘thou,’ so far as the forms tnd (acc. enclitic), tvdyd instw^ tvdt 
abl. are concerned. 

There are however some exceptions : see §78 (h'ua ^ where jidTc, tut 
instr., siond, suar, siiargdi rt. 1 ‘go’: verb-stems 

mdmi-), § 92 {dud, Jid, jlakfi) : § 03 [tudm, tudm, tu4), § 96 (nom. s. 
rt. si ‘ bind’, tva ‘ many,’ svd ‘ his own ’). 

Where tvdstar is trisyllabic, some such form as tvdsitar would 
best suit the metre, and next to it Grassmann’s suggestion tvdksi- 
tar ; not however tudstar (as Edgren). We have also to read 
always svdnd from su ‘ press text siwdnd. 

In jy'estha y is always consonantal, but see above § 70 : and 
where dydm is disyllabic, it is better to resolve d : see above § 66. 
The words rtvtj^ gdvyuti^ svdhd^ and svid^ though apparently 


^ In ix. 9. 4 it is better to read nadio ^jinvad, ^ See Table § 102. 
® agltyd ii. IS. 6 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann. 
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compounds, have n consonant always, and must for practical ])ur” 
poses be classified with words that have radical y v. 

In syd, tyd vocalization is somewhat more common : but as the 
whole stem dies out at an early period, we cannot trace its his- 
tory. 

In the instrumental tvdya vocalization is rare: in the enclitic 
tvd and abl tout it is progressive, and fairly common in AV. 

To Grassmann’s lists are to be added : tudt 448. 8, 4 {54. 1, 521. 8, 587. 8, 
844, 13, 924. 2 : fiia 191. 10, i 870. 8, 390. 5, 582. 4, 053. 8, 009. 10, 707. 7, 
711. 18, 760. 3, 878. 8, 911. 22, 908. 7, 900. 6, 984. 5, 980. 5, 987. 5. 

Written iy is to be read as y cons, in hiyand ix, 18. 0 ; 08, 2, 
and bhiydsam ii. 28. 6 ; ix. 1 9. 6. 

Isolated exceptions are rare and therefore doubtful : as sindi 
are suggested idnti x. 26. .1 ; icmUi viii. 60. 10; dlfrn, v. 86. 5 ; 
didtanah viii. 29. 2 ; mdiotnumam ii. 4. I ; gudn ‘dog’ x. 14. 
10, 11 ; 86. 4: suddanti Vfil. 2. 5, suadante ii. 1. 14: and from 
jid ‘ strength ’ iii. 38. 5; vi. 30. 4; x. 50. 5 ; para^najid 

viii. i. 30.'“* 

§ 84. The suffixes -ya, -?/d, ^nya^ etc. following light 

syllables have y consonant. There are however many excep- 
tional words, for which see § 94 : on the other hand santya has y 
consonant. 

Isolated instances to the contrary are few: ajmnd, dfm 7, fuUtid 
arid, gdvAa Z {Siiid indvia2, bhdvicu mdriuAi kulid, 

pddid: anm%, nil ' ' ■'' ■■ ■■ these, AV. has two examples ; vdnia^ 

vdtaparjanid:- 

§ 85. Consonantal y v (especially tlie latter) is foimd in 
numerous noun-suffixes: -tyu, ^yas, -yu: -t?d, 

-vati, -vas {-vans), -tvana^ -vana, -va?ii, -vara^ -varl^ -oala^ 
-vin: -tva substantival: and in the gerundive -itva. 

There are a few cases of vocalization of v in dpva ‘horse’, 
sometimes in the simple noun, more often in compounds of which 
the first element ends in which combines with the initial a of 
dpva. In the latter case the “ hypothesis of internal hiatus, e. g. 
rjrd-a^va (as Grassmann) must be rejected in favour of vocaliza- 
tion of V, e. g. rjrdpica, in almost every instance. 

Examples : dgua i. 162. 19 ; 175. 4 vi. 63. 7 : viii. 5. 35 ; ix. 94, 5 
X. 39. 10 aghdgua i. 116. 6 ; ajagua i. 138. 4 his ; rj(a)rdgua i. 100. 
16 ; rjrdgua i. 100. 17 ; 116. 16 ; 117. 18 ; jirdgua i. 119* 1 ; 167. 3 : gatd- 
gua viii. 4, 19 : x. 62, 8 : gyavdgua v. 61. 5 ; viii. 35. 19, 20, 21 ; 36. 7 ; 
37. 7 ; 38. 8 : sdmbhrtdgua viii. 34, 13 ; and twice in AV, 

Otherwise -ua^ -tua are rare, and almost only after heavy sylla- 
bles : 


^ The accentless form still creates difficulty. ^ Table § 103. 
3 But we may read vdatasya instead. 

^ In these the external sandhi gives d preceding. 


3 
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amdb X. 103. 12, and once in AV. : uriid ix. 87. 8 ; 1 tdnua iii. SI. 2 : 
2 tanua x. 93. 15, 3 tdnua ix, 14. 4 ; 78. 1 ; ndvavdstua vi. 20. 11 ; pdtiia 
vii, 18. 17, and once in AV. : raksastiid viii. 18. 13. 

Vocalization occurs also, but rarely, in perfects in -vas, {-tmjis), 

Exx. after heavy syllables ddpids i. 150. 1 ; iv. 2. 8 ; vii. 37. 4 ; 92. 
B ; Val, 9. 4 ; viii, 60. 4 ; and once in AV. : midhiids i. 114. 3 ; viii. 25. 
14 ; 65. 7 ; ix. 61. 23 ; 85. 4 ; 113. 2 ; and x. 85. 26. After lip:ht syllables 
still more seldom : jiijtiruds ii. 4. 5 ; viduds i. 190. 7 ; ii. 15. 7 ; x. 136. 6 ; 
sdsalmds i. 100. 5. 

From dhimcan (where however -r>an is only apparently the 
suffix) we have dlidnua i. 35, 8 ; dhdnud vi. 12. 5 ; dhamiacydt 
i. 168. 5 : compare the verb-stem dhanu § 96. 

None of these “resolutions” seem peculiar to anyone period 
of the RV. How thoroughly established the consonantal values 
are, even after heavy syllables, appears from their exclusive use 
in such common words as urdhvd, piirva^ in marked contrast to 
the almost exclusive use of the vowel values in words of similar 
form in -ya,^ 

§ 86. In the declension of -ii stems we find y consonant in 
all forms of the stems jany- paty- aalchy-^ except the in strum, 
sing, for which see § 97 : and in the abl. gen. sing, and the nom. 
voc. acc. plural in -yah^ -vaJi (e, g. arydJi^ krdtvah). Light sylla- 
bles always precede. 

Also, wherever a light syllable precedes (and this is usually 
the case) in the instr. s. masc. and^ neut., and in the dual in -vd 
(the latter only in the form pa^vd), and in the fern. dat. in -va% 
abl. gen. in -vdh, loc. in -vdm. 

Forms of this last group occur only rarely in RV. after heavy 
syllables, for which see § 82. 

The exceptions are : sdhhiuh viii. 58. 7 ; x, 3. 4 : aridlp (gen. s.) iv. 48. 
1 f vi. 14. 3 vii. 8. 1 : madhualp (gen. s.) ix. 24. 7 ; 109. 20 : (nom. j)!.) 
ix, 89. 3. Conjectural is ripudli iv. 3. 13 : see also § 82 fin. Jcrdtud iv. 
28. 3 ; vii. 21, 6 : vadhuai once in AV.^ Here perhaps we may refer to 
the instmm. raid i. 129. 10 : see also note 2 below. 

§ 87. The infinitives -ityai, ’dhyai and the gerunds -tya^ -ya, 
-tvd, -tvdya^ -tm have regularly consonantal values. In live 
cases we have -dMa% all after light syllables : viz. irddhiai i. 
134. 2, yajddhiai viii. 39. 1, 'cdhadhiai x. 22. 5, risayddhiai i. 
129. 8, payddhiai ii. 17. 6. As this infinitive hardly occurs after 
period A, we cannot trace its history further. Gerunds in 4ud or 
-tm do not seem to occur in RV.,^ but are common in AV-, with- 
out regard to the quantity of the preceding syllable ; viz. krtud 
15, hritv^, y^:yitxtd^ trdhua^ dattiid 2, dr stud 

patitud^ I'*'* ' hhahiud, hhutud mrstud^ yulcttid^ 


1 See Table §103. 

2 In these passages we have to choose between rdydli aridJj, and rdidli 
arydlh. Of. §219. 

* The form vrstut v. 63. 14, is possible rather than probable. See § 217. 
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mttud 2, stiitud^ Jiatua. TJie forms in 4vd are still more than 
twice as common. This is perhaj^s the most striking example we 
have of late secondaiy vocalization.^ 

§ 88. In ~ya nsed as a verbal suffix of whatever kind, and in 
-miy -u as class-signs, vocalization is rare and presumably secon- 
dary: it is comparatively common only in the stem dhanu- (see 
§ 96b) and the optative sydm (g OOd), 

Possible exceptions are : h^e.^imtah ii. 4. fl, fjiantnh vi. JiT. 3, 8 ; (iHiat 
iv. 80. 21), X. 72. 8, 188. 4. Optativ^es : (K^lflm, v. 04. 8, a^idma ii. 19. 7 ; iv. 
4. 14: fdhittMd iv. 10. 1, gamiCth i. 187. l^jagMuliani vi. 50. 10, vidiMam. 
viii. 5, 87,*'* tnivftidm viii, 7. 88, 'mwiiliUp x. 20. 8, (8ass-aign -mi: Umn- 
divtak iv. 45. 2, 6, dhimudnd vi. 47. 17, iii. 20. 1, v. 41. 12, 

sumu'mti v. 80. 0. ^ 

§ 89. We find y consonant in the noun-endings -sya, -syaiy 
"Sydh^ -sydm: -hkya^ -hhymv^ -hhydm: -hya, dvyixrn: and in 
-hhyah after a light syllable. The analogy of these forms goes 
to shew that -hhiah (for which see below § 99) is of secondary 
origin. 

In these extremely common forms exceptions are so few as to be very 
doubtful, and their value as evidence of the history of the forms seems 
to be slight. For some alleged instances of -sia^ see Lanman, p. 888. 
Other suggested exceptions are tdsidh ii. 18. 1, vigvasidi^ x. 6. 3 : yu^md- 
hhiam i. .88. 8, ndasatydbhidm i. 20. 8^ prdpaddhliidm x, 163. 4, haryatd- 
bhidm viii. 6. 36: ndribhiali i. 43. 6, nfbliiali i. 110. 6^: and in AY, 
brahmdbhiali, majjdbhiaJi^ 

§ 90. Similarly we find almost always v consonant in the verb- 
endings -dhuam, -dhue^ -sua : the exceptions, however, number 
26 ; all that I have found (given by Grassmann) are in periods A 
and B. Ending -dhva has always v consonant ; for -dhva% see § 323. 

The forms are : in -dhuam dcidhuam 3, amugdhuam, dyugdhuam 5, 
drddhuam > 8, astodhuam^ vrdhuam, vav^dhuam (from vart, vet ) : in 
-‘dhue angdhu6: in -sna mdtsua 6, vdnsua, vavftma 3, hdr^asua^ 

The endings -valii, -vahe are without exception consonantal. 

§ 91. Prom a comparison of the above sections 78-90, with the 
tables below, §§ 102, 108, it will be seen that occasional oonso- 
nantization, in words and forms in which the vowel value is reg- 
ular, shews late date ; but where the consonant value is regular, 
the vowel value is no direct indication of date, and sometimes 
belongs to a late period only. Similarly, in those cases in which 
both consonant and vowel values are fairly common, we can now 
infer that if vowel values preponderate, the consonantal values 
are later in date : but if the consonant values preponderate, the 
date of the vowel values still remains to be investigated. 

§ 92. In dud * two ’ the vowel alone is found in A : whilst in 
AY. the consonant is nearly as common. Similar change may be 


^ See Table § 103. ’ vididt x. 86. 84 (Gr.) is not necessary. 

^ Not X. 148. 4, where we can read daah 
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noticed in jid. jidJcd ^ bow-string/ and the compounds of jid: of. 
jid ‘strength’ § 83.^ 

§ 93. In the forms tudm^ tudm^ tu'c the vowels are 3 times as 
oommon in A and and even 4 times as common in as the 
consonants : whilst in the later periods consonantal forms are 
much more common. As to tvd (enclitic) and tvdyd^ see above 
^ 83. Comparing the two sets of forms we are led to a double 
stem, Hi(r or tm- in the strong cases including the locative), and 
"^tv- in the weak cases : a distinction obliterated in period C. The 
special prevalence of vowel forms in remains unexplained.^ 

The occurrences of tndm^ ttidm are too numeroxis to be quoted here : 
for hid, tv6 add to those given by Grassmann : tue 169. 5, 187. 6, 193. 18, 
196. 8, 219. 8, 232. 17, 245. 9, 254. 3, 298. 9, 328. 3, 4, 857. 1, 442. 3, 517. 17, 
520. 4, 521. 6, 527. 3, 528. 3, 532, 7, 547. 5, 624. 16, 639. 8, 664. 28, 670. 6, 
687. 8, 701. 14, 712. 5, 713. 5, 822. 7, 847. 3, 869. 2, 870. 4, 895. 8, 946. 3, 
966, 3: M 387. 6, 442. 13, 446. 2, 453. 2, 517. 21, 534. 1, 639. 18, 675, 12, 
924. 10, 931. 8, 968. 1. 

The instrumental tud occurs only in a single phrase and with a 
vowel value. But tud- in composition and derivation, apparently 
without any distinction depending on any original case-meaning, 
occurs in both forms in periods A and B, the consonantal^ form 
being progressive. The words included are tvadaUa, tvdddta, 
tvdemta, tvdnid, tvdydt^ tvdy'dy tvdvat^ tvdvasu, tvdvrdha^ tvd- 
hata^ t'oesitUy tvdta^ tvdti} 

§ 94. In many nouns with suffix -yuj, -yd, etc., after a light 
syllable, even though the y (t) bears no accent, the vowel value 
is more oommon or at least equally so. No principle distinguish- 
ing these nouns from those which contain y cons, has yet been 
■established : Edgren’s suggestion that those derived from nouns 
in -a belong to this class is not true without exception. ^ Most of 
the gerundives are placed here, yet others, such as avadyd^ 2 ndvya 
‘ praiseworthy,’ have always y. Compare § 84. 

The following list will be a guide : the occurrences of y forms (if 
more than one occur) are added in brackets, the forms of the AV. 
being included on both sides : dpia 10 (4 in cpds.), aucathid^ 1 (1), iria 3 
(2), k§dmia 2 (0), gdnia, jdnia 6 (4), but the compounds have -janya, 
jdmaria, ddmia 5 (0) ‘ divid 72 (52) : diiria 8 (2), ndria 49 (1), pMa, mddia 
12 (1), ydma, y^bjia 23 (0), rdnia 4 (4), rdthia 13 (4), sahhid 75 (36). hfdia, 
3 (0) : to which may be added dnia 2 (1), though here the suf^ is -a. 
Also hrahmanid, gamid 2 (0), hdvidy Mmid. Gerundives : gddhia 4 (0), 
gidiia 22 (7), tujia 2 (0), ddbhia 2 (0), df^ia^ gdsia, hdvia 30 (10), vihdvia: 
carhftia 6 (8), gopaydtia, griitia 13 (1). Long I is found in yavid 3 (0).^ 

§ 95, In the words sdrya etc., and daivya, they form is fairly 
common (including about 25 per cent, of the occurrences) from 
the earliest period. It may be suggested that sUrya has replaced 
an early sudria, and that daivya is influenced by the pronuncia- 
tion of the cognate divyd. However this may be, consonantiza- 
tion in the RV. is markedly more common than in other words of 


^ See Table § 104. ^ In i. 158. 1. aucathydl), suits the metre better. 
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the same type : though in the use of daivya it again disappears 
in period C/ 

§ 96. Consonantal y v are regular, vocalic y to a greater or 
less degree exceptional, as follows : 

(a) nora. sing, dya'^h ^heaven.’ The vowel form is early. For 
dydm see § 66. See also helow, § 221. 

(b) verb-stem dhanv when followed by a vowel. The -u value 
belongs chiefly to period Compare dhdnuan, dhdman^ ^ 85. 

(c) verb-stem 8i in sya^ syatam^ etc. Here y is steadily pro- 
gressive. 

(d) in the optative sydm. The most noticeable form is the 
first person pL, in which the 4 form is almost alone in use in AV. 
To the exx. given by Grassinann are to be added : sidr)%a 313, 9, 
408. 13, 493. 5, 517. 20, 620. 7, 530. 3, 533. 7, 553. 4, 657, 4, 576. 
1, 608, 4, 1022. 7, 798. 38, 848. 12, 857. 1, 862. 12, 864. 2, 890. 11, 
892. 12, 952. 4. sy&77i.a 358. 1,374. 4, 672. 10, 

(e) tv a ^ many.’ 

(f) svd ‘ own.’ The vowel form is progressive.^ 

(g) The imperfects dhuat^ dhm seem to represent a purely 
graphical variation, as dhtwanta, dhuve are also found. 

§ 97. Also in the instrumental singular -yd^ -vd from stems in 
4, 4 (^), and from fern, stems in -u after light syllables and from 
the stems paty~^ saJchy- consonantization is progressive ; in tlie 
earliest period the vowel is still the more common. The same is 
true of the feminine locative forms generally in The 

duals 4oh -voh from the same stems as are named above are com- 
paratively rare, and no certain rule can be laid down. From 
rSdasly the gen. loo. du. is rddasioJi (16 times) : but rSdasyoh is 
twice written, where the metre requires rddasoh (Grassmami).^ 

§ 98. On the other hand, in the case of the feminine datives 
in -yai^ ahl. gen. in -yd/i, the y form is primitive, and is only grad- 
ually encroached upon by the vowel forms in period C.*»^ 

§ 99. The history of the sufiix 4>hyah after a heavy syllable 
is somewhat more difficult to follow. In the earliest period 
4)hiah -bhyah are equally common : and it is unnecessary to 
explain away the forms in -bhiah. This is not, however, sufficient 
evidence that -bhiah is the primitive form. After the period A 
the consonant form seems to advance steadily : but the special 
favour in which it is found in period is perhaps due to the 
prevalence there of the Tristubh metre. The occurrences of 
-bhyah in RV. after a heavy syllable are stated by Edgren as 200, 
but I have only succeeded in finding 158.^ 

§ 100. Thus in the great majority of forms the trend in the 
Yeda is towards consonantization. That a few groups should be 
found in which the trend is for the time in an opposite direction 
is quite in accordance with the general history of language, and 


^ See Table § 104. 


2 See Table, § 105.* ^ See below, §§198, 199. 
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in pai'ticular cases false analogy” or metrical convenience may 
be contribixtoxy causes. 

§ 101. No treatment of the vocalization of y v can be really 
complete which does not take into account those similar words 
and forms in which tlie Veda writes and pronounces ^y, w. 
Such a discussion is, however, outside the scope of the present 
article. 

g 102. Table shewing occasional instances of consonantal 
value>s in words and forms which liave regularly the vowel values 
in the Kigveda. 


Refer to 
§ 


A 


Ba 

B 

Oi 

■ 

Cu 

AV 

. 

c 

78 

Root-syllables 

3 

2 


2 

. 1 


64 

65 

79 

80 

Sufiixal -2/d, -yd\ etc 

-ya, -yd, etc. after 1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 4 

! 

10 

41 

55 


heavy syllables, except [* 
daivya, sdrya ) 

21 

12 

21 

33 

! 4 

7 

87 

98 

oooo 

Declension of 4, -it stems 

Instrum, -yd, -vd, gen. loc. ) 

2 

1 


1 


1 

' 36 

40 


du. -yo7i>, -volh after heavy [• 
syllables ) 

-- 

1 

1 

C\ 

' -- ’ 

i 

- ^ 

jlC 

19 


Total 

27 

18 

24 

l42 

112 

Isi 

244 

277 


§ 103. Table shewing the occasional occurrences of vowel 
values oi y V where consonantal values are regular. 


Refer to 


1 

88 


84 

85 


86 

87 

88 

89 

90, 323 


Root-syllables: isolated occur- ) 

rences ) 

sid, tid - 

tudyd 

tud - 

tudt - 

-ta, etc. sporadically after 1 

light syllables ) 

dgua - 

compounds in -dgua 

others in -ua 

4ua substantival 

perfects in -uds 

dhdnuan 

4 ~u stems, certain endings ) 
after light syllables, and 

stem rai- ) 

infinitives in -dhiai 

gerunds in -tud 

-ia as class sign, etc 

-id optative, exc. sydm 

as class sign, exc. dhanu-.^ 
i irregularly in nonn-endings-- 
u occasionally in verb-endings - 


A 


Ba 

® i 

€i 

Ca 

AV 

C 

6 

u 

1 

si 

8 

-- 


3 

1 13 

6 

9 

15 
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! 0 


2 


t 



1 

110 

3 

5 

8; 

1 

4 

22 

27 

4 

1 

3 

' 

1 

1 

9 

11 

6 

18 

12 

26 

2 

1 

2 

6 

4 


1 

1 

1 



1 

10 
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8 

1 


2 

3 

2 

3 

-- 

3 


i 

1 

2 

2 


i 

1 



1 

1 

9 


5 

6 



1 

4 

2 

-- 

1 

1 


-- 


0 

8 

3 

1 

4 

-- 

-- 

1 

1 

8 


2 

2 




0 

0 



0 



37 

37 

3 

"i 

“i 

2 




1 

6 

2 

1 

3 




0 

2 

1 

2 

3 




0 

4 

2 

1 

3 


“i 

’2 

3 

14 

5 

9 

14 

1 

i «... 


1 
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CQ 
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O. Resolution of r and n. 

§ lOG. This variation is by no means so well established as the 
preceding. It is highly probable for the forms •pit{d)r6h^ mdC{a)- 
r6h: and suggests itself constantly in the vocative 'ind{a)ray 
occurring in T'ristnbh-Jagatl verse after the caesura. In the 
latter case, however, it may be we have a special variety of the 
verse, such as certainly exists. The combination €tr seems also 
occasionally to represent two short synables. Ariaptyxis, such 
as we find represented graphically in QtnUma^ sardjantarn^ simidd^ 
may explain some cases. The list that follows is merely tenta- 
tive : a special examination of the metrical probabilities of each 
ease is needed, and that in turn depends upon the more accurate 
analysis of metre which we have not yet approached. 

§ 107. Probable examples of r resolved are : 

(a) T radical : avri iv. 55. 5 : hr an AV. 1 : dadhr4AY, 1 : prd i. 117. 22; 
X. 79. 3 ; X. 95. 13 ; AV. 3 : prdiid AV. 2; gagr4 AY. 2.^ 

(b) T safiixal : indra 120 AV. 4 : indramddana, indravdta, indrdni, 
ugrdi Tjrd 2, Tjrdgua i. 100. 16, candrd i. 185. 4, and AV. 1, citrd^ tdntra 
AV. 1, tvdstrd 2, dasrd^ ddtrd 2, namrdi pdtra 4 and AV. 1, pipm, 
hlirdtrdf mdntra x. 50. 4, 6, mandrd^ mitra AV. 2j rdsfrd iv. 42. 1 and 
AV. 1, rudrd 16® and AV. 5, raudra 2, vdjra AV. 5, vajrin vi. 20. 7, 
vdgrd, giikrd, gmdgrii^ sahdsra, mtrdtrd vi. 68. 7, 1 lidtrd 4, AV. 2. 

(c) r declensional : usrdm x. 6. 5, pitroli 20 AV. 1, mdtrofy 3, svasroJji, 

§ 108. Examples of disyllabic ur are : 

urjdm X. 76. 1, drjdda7,h x. 53. 4, spurdhdn vi. 67. 9. 

§ 109. Examples of n resolved are : 

(a) n radical : dnjan (read andjan) vi. 68. 8, afijdte ix. 86. 43 : gnd 7, 
gndspdti, snubhiJu 

(b) n suflSxal : eyantnd vi. 47. 2 ; x. 50. 4 ; yajfid 6, 7'dh^ah i. 121. 5 : 
158. 1 ; vi, 20. 7 ; x. 61. 11 ; 132. 8 f gu§na i. 175. 4 : dstabhndt ii. 17. 5. 

(c) n fiexional. The instances are collected by Lanman, pp. 524, 525. 
As the vowel d appears in some cases in the text, the forms can be 
more fully considered under the beading of flexion."^ 

§ 110. Table shewing resolutions of r and n. 
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^ Perhaps dh[a)rau i, 120. 2 : for exx. in AV., see Whitney, Index, p. 5. 
® Add to Grassmann’s list vi. 28. 7 : vii. 46. 2, 4. 

3 See above g 70. See below, § 254. 
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D. The Vedic Linguals. 

§ 111. Vedic Z, lA appear to occur only as the finals of roots, 
usually after i: they are somewhat less common in period C. 
The instances are ^Z, h% ml, marl (mrl), ml, Ml : to which 
may probably be added kul viii. 26. 10, pil iv,* 22.’ 8, and AV. 
once, and mUh (very possibly connected with mih), in the word 
mllhd, probably also in midkvds and (in AV.) mMhra, Perhaps 
too we should write jdlMi, seeing that Hi, proper occurs in no 
other word in liV. or AV.^ 

§ 112. Vedic n (for nd see below, § 116) occurs in a very few 
established words, viz., hdniui 85, (/aim 74, nlnyd 10, pant 53, 
pdnl 32, 2 rdm 20 (including in each case AV.): "and in the late 
words halydna 4 AV. 9, pdnya 2 AV. 22, man'i 2 AV. 81. 

It also occurs in a comparatively large number of words rarely 
used, and in these somewhat more frequently in period 0. 

These are dni AV. 1, amyaskd AV. 1, dnu 5 AV. 1, anulband 2, dnva 
5, dni 3, eijd AV. 1, oni 4 AV. 1, kdna AV. 2, ^kanvkay, kdnd 1 AV. 1, 
kdnukd, kunapa. AV. 4, kundni, guild AV, 1,* drughand, dlidiyika, 
nieumpmid, ninik, ^ phaii 2, hand 1 AV. 1, hana AV. 2, vdnij 2 AV. 1, 
1 vdT/d, 2 vdnd 2, 3 vdyd 4, 1 vdrit 2, vclmei, venii, gaud AV. 1, gona 6, 
glond AV. 3, sthdnu 1 AV. 4, sthilnd 6 AV. 2.^ ’ 

§ 113. Vedic s (for st, sth see below, § 117) occurs in all 
periods in the numeral sds, and its derivatives. As a variation 
of s in composition after a, d it occurs in a few words [ds/tdha, 
turdsdh, purdsdh, pHandsdh) and most commonly in the earlier 
Rigveda. Otherwise it is more common in period C. 

The words are d§a, d^a A V. 1, kalmd^a AV. 2, kavdsa, y kas AV. 1, 
kdska^a AV. 2, ea^dla 2, edsa, jdld,sa 4 AV. 3, ja^d AV. 1, pdsvd 2, 
ba§kdya, ma§masd AV. 1, ma§a and compounds AV. 3, y4,vd^a AV. 2, 
vdsai 11, AV. 14.^ 

§ 114. t is late in the Veda, and occurs only in words rarely 
used : it seems probable that they were mainly borrowed from 
non- Aryan languages. 

Examples are : aragdrdfa AV. 1, arafvd, dghdtd AV. 1, ifa AV. 2, 
ifatafy, kakdtikd AY, 1, renukakdta, 7 7; /. , >mMkdvatd AY, 1, 

M^d AV. 1, kikata, vikafa, kltd A\. i, AV. 1, kdta 1 

and AV. 1, kutd AV. 1, garkota AV. 1, gdrkofa AV. 1. kfkdta AY. 1, 
kfpUa, kdvata, Urtfin AV. 1. patard AV. 1, pafaurd AV. 1, paid AV. 1, 
phdt AV. 2, hiriia, bekanata^ matmaid AY, 2, raghdt AY, 1, laldta 
AV. 2, vaiurin 2, vdsaf 11 AV. 14, graiisat. Of the 36 words quoted, 
there are 19 in. which k precedes if, being separated from it at least by a 
vowel, nt occurs once in AV., in hdntdka.^ 

§ 115. th only occurs in the words pirimbitha,jdthara, jathdra^ 
jdthaW : dh (except as treated above, § 1 11) only perhaps in jddhu 
Of these words jathdra alone shews more than a single occur- 
rence ; it is most common in period B. nth occurs once in AV., 
in sahdhanthiha} 

§ 116. For d dh (or Z Ih) radical, see above, | 111. Otherwise 
we find d in the early Rigveda in padhMh 6 times, and in pdd- 


1 See Table § 119. 


Also in pdiharvan, plthmaa. 
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grbM: this d presumably originates in the instrum, pi. of a noun 
which lias then become confused with instrum, 

pi. and in the compound.^ The exclamations Ixld 9, hadd also 
seem to be early. Other occurrences in the BY. proper are 
Mrndatin, tad, tadit 2 , medi 2 . 

Otherwise d is much commoner in the period C : and the combi- 
nation rid is almost entirely confined to that period. The most 
important words (with the number of occurrences in RV.) are 
a?iadvdh 3, jangidd (in -AV.), padlnpci, puroddp, 

(AY.): andd 4 (and in mdrUmdd 3), kdnda (AY.), humid (AY.), 
cdnda (AY.), dcmdd (AY.), phida 2, manduha 8, g^ihhancVm 
(AY.) in RY. occur also nadd, ndclt, punddrlha 1, mandura- 
dhimiha 1 , pdndiha, pandd- 

§ 117. The numeral astd only occurs commonly in period G, 
but we can hardly deny its existence in the early language : 
hdspid is also early. Otherwise the combinations st, sth are late. 
Examples in RY. are dspt ^hearth,’ up>asUit, jarddasti 2, apdsthd 
(ill apasthdvat), aspiwdt 2. 

§ 118. The linguals that are not phonetic, play on the whole a 
small part in the Veda, but the Rigveda proper shews us the use 
established of Z Ih radical, and of 5 in a limited number of 
words ; th, dh occur only sporadically. But t, d, rid, 8t, sth 
hardly occur before the period 0, and then rapidly increase in 
frequency, whilst many new words in n s appear in the same 
period. We may therefore infer that the first linguals in 
Sanskrit were continuous sounds : that later they were supple- 
mented by a complete series, borrowed from surrounding non- 
Aryan languages : and that finally Yedic Z Ih were supplanted by 
the later d dh. Whether Ih represents one sound or two can 
hardly be decided : the graphic representation points to a double 
sound and we have perhaps no example of a syllable ending with 
Z/fc reckoned as light : the first syllables in trim, drlhd, jdlhu (if 
this is not rather jddJm) being heavy. 

§ 119. Table of linguals. 
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^ See Bloomfield, JAOS. xiv., p. cliv. — En. 
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E. The Letter 1* 


§ 120. This letter, never very common in Sanskrit, is in the 
earlier parts of the Rigveda (A and B) rare : in C it is much 
more common. That the sound really existed in the earliest 
periods seems pi'oved by certain words shewing it, which after- 
wards passed out of use : and in particular ulokd and (in com- 
pounds) -mipla. The following 12 words only shew five or more 
occurrences in A and B together hald^a 48, pl6ha 24, ulohd 22, 
vald 22, bahuld 16, -mipla 14, kemla 11, hdla 11, mppald 6, 
A^'oalg 6, nila 5, palitd 5, Of these -migda alone shews more 
oceurrences in A than in B : Jcaldga, uloJcd^ gldJca also have 5 or 
more occurrences in A.^ 

§ 121. The word -mipkt does not occur in period C: of the 
other 11 words five are more common in 0 than in B, bahuld, 
Mvala, bdla, ^valg and7^^?a. There are five words which occur 
chiefly in B : they are kaldga, gldka, ulohd, vald, and vigpdld : 
palitd is equally common in B and C. Of Jhese ulohd is I'eplaced 
during period 0 hy loM. 

§ 122. There are 13 other words® (see table 0) which occur at 
least 5 times in the whole Rigveda : their use rapidly increases 
in each of the six periods. In A and B there are 29 occurrences: 
in and 15, in AV. 246. In the whole language there is no 


* See Professor Arnold’s essay on this subject, Festgruss an Foth, 
pages 145-148.— Ed. ^ See Table, § 124. 

^ Including the group of words connected with 
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more striking instance of development. Words occurring less 
often than 5 times in RV. shew just the same growth, but give 
nearly three times as many occurrences. 

The following are the words and word-groups noted as contain- 
ing \ but occurring in the Rigveda less than live times : those 
occurring in the Atharvaveda ai’e too numerous to quote : 

(a) Proper names : apfUd, cilina^ illlnpa^ kaldpa^ kalft 8, kuU<;d^ 

kheld, j- 7 ' I. phhjogl, halhuthd^ hhaUmm^ 

mcitall, ... . ■ ISpamndrd^ mhCdl, muvfdt 4. 

(b) Generic names of animal and vegetable substaTices, etc.: 

dla ‘ poison ’ in aldkta ; ulapa ^ undergrowth ' ; paldpd^ a kind of 
tree, in ^ berry 3, and siqvppcda^ 

hdlbqjam :■ T: d of grass; llhnjd^ an ivy 2 ; inalkaipq 

a plant ; ^almcdl^ a tree 2 ; pimhald^ a fruit ; g1p)ida^ a water- 
plant ; •dlulca ' owl and in {dulmydtu^ ^ugulnkaydtu ; pipUd 
^ant’, ph'm^ a gnat, lodhd ^fox’(?), lopdpl ^jaokaP, eCdmrkd 
^jackal ’(?) 2, 

(c) Other words, in which I seems tp belong to the radical ele- 

ment, but which do not belong to any recognized word-group : 
akhhhaUkftya^ ^ having shouted dlakam Mn vain’ ^^alaldhhdvat 
‘rustling’, of water, (?) 2, aldyia (?), udumhald (?), idha 
‘placenta’, and perhaps also in anidbarid 2, aiddnd (?) ; kalmaVh 
‘glimmer’ (?) in halmallh'tn (2), hagaplahd^ hlldla^ ‘drink,’ in 
Mldlapd^ kula ‘ nest ’ in kulapd^ kuldyapdt, kiddy tn^ malidkuld^ 
kdlipa ‘axe’ 2 : kidphd ‘knuckle’, kulyd ‘stream’ 3, kfda ‘prec- 
ipice’, kaiditard (?), khdlu ‘truly’, khilyd ‘barren land’ 2, 
gdldd (?), jdldsa ‘healing’ 2, and in jdldsahhesaja 2, jdlpi ‘whis- 
pering’ 2, tdlpa ‘bed’ in talpaptvan^ tUvila ‘fruitful’, and in 
^tilmldyy spleen ’ (?), phaligd ‘basin’ 4, phtdgiUc ‘stam- 

mering’ (?), plidla ‘ ploughshare ’ 2, bhalci ‘indeed’, mala (?), 
laldma ‘spotted’ (?) idngala ‘plough’, logd ‘clod’ 2,^ ^ilpd in 

‘patterned’ 2, pwZM ‘ purchase money ’ 2, salaUika (?) 2, 
iMika (?) in silikamadhyama^ sidld ‘brother-in-law’, hladika 
‘ cool ’, and in hlddikavat 

(d) Verb-roots shewing ^-forms only are few : gld ‘be weary’; 

mil ‘wink’; ‘soften’, and in dnahhimldtavarna ; lubh 

‘be lustful’; parallel to r forms are ‘glare’ ^,kald ‘frac- 
tion’ prakalavid^ kdld ‘time’, kU^a ‘cry’, caldcald ‘stag- 
gering’, ‘many ’ in pidukdma, pulvaghd ; plu ‘swim’, and 
in ‘boat’; wid/a ‘root’ an din ‘hide’, 

‘seize’ 3, and in siddbhika^ lip ‘anoint’ 3, ll ‘shoot’ (?) and in 
idya, I6man ‘ hair ’ 2, Idhita ‘ red ’ in mla-lohitd^ vdlya in paid- 
val^a^ sahdsra'oalpa 3, vispulingakd ‘spark-throwing,’ ^vlag 
‘pursue’ 2, and abhivlang'd^ palyd ‘ arrow pida ‘point’, slid in 
nldmdvat. 

(e) Suffixal I is not common : 4a kapild^ madhuld, stauld : -ala 
in achandala^ dpqla (in upalapraksm)^ khargdld^ khfgala^ 
jdthala^ trpdla 2, idngala^ vrsald^ pahdla : in -dla klldla casdla 2 : 
in 4la tUmla 2, trdild (and in dtrdila ) : in -ala anguld in dapdn- 
gnld: in -ula pipula: in -vala dkrswala^ vidvald : in 4yd pdtalyd^ 
mdrjdlyd pdmulyd: in 4i kalmaVi and palmall 2. Of the above 
only anguld^ Upala^ jdthala shew parallel forms with r. 
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Of the 116 words and groups roughly arranged as above only 
40 occur more than once in RV. : and as we have seen, there are 
only 25 other words and groups, each occurring at least five 
times. Nearly half therefore of the words containing I in RV* 
are ana^ XeyofjLEva, 

§ 12^3, In period A then, I had almost disappeared, presumably 
under Iranian influence. Its use then rapidly advances, much 
more so than is the case with all the new linguals put together* 
Amongst the new words many were probably non- Aryan : but 
the list given supports the general view of the comparative gram- 
marians, that the true tradition of the IiKlo-European I was not 
lost. For amongst the first words to reappear in the poetic 
vocabulary are <jl67ca {kXvo>)^ uloka (lucan), root val^ {valgiis)^ 
palitd (TToXtos), in all of which Indo-European I can be plausibly 
suggested : and three shew suffixal 4a, ulohd may be a half-way 
form between rokd (cf. rocanci with a similar meaning) and loJcct, 
But in most words original I had been irrevocably changed to r 
before the reaction set in.' 

§ 124. Letter Table of occurrences. 


Refer to 

' 

A 


Ba 

B 

Cl 

Ga 

Iay 

c 

130 

A. -miqla 

8 

5 

1 

6 

... 

... 

.. 

0 

121 

B. Icaldqa 

13 

27 

8 

36 


3 

6 

8 


gldhcl 

6 

8 

10 

18 

3 

1 

3 

5 


ulohd 

9 

5 

8 

18 

3 

1 


4 


vald 

3 

4 

16 

19 

3 



3 


baJiuld 

^ 4 

7 i 

6 

12 

3 

i 

ii 

14 


Mvala 

i 3 

4 1 

4 

8 

4 

3 

11 

17 


hdla 

1 

^ i 

7 

10 

3 

11 

71 

85 


vigpdld * 

0 


6 

6 




0 


V/valg 

3 

"3 

1 

8 

1 


"6 

7 


ntla 

3 

3 

1 

3 


"i 

' 10 

11 


palitd 

0 

3 

3 

6 

1 

— 

4 

5 


All in B 

44 

64 

68 

133 

18 


lii 

168 


133 

C. ulii (in ul'^khala) 

0 



o| 

5 


5 

10 


4 / halp 

1 


3 

3 

4 

13 

67 

74 


4 / hil{kildsa, kilbisa) 

0 

2 


3 1 

1 

3i 

11 

14 


kila 

0 



4 

4' 

4 

3 

3 

9 


klidla 

0 

1 


1 

6 



7 

13 


jdldsa 

1 

-- 

3 

3 





8 

3 


plidla 

' 0 

- - 

1 

1 

.3 

3 

10 

15 


bald 

1 


3 

3 

1 

1 

16 

18 


4 / bil {bila, etc.) 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 


13 

16 


-'maUgald 

0 

_ 

3 

3 

- . 

I 6 

10 

16 


^lak§ - 

0 

1 

. - 

1 

4 


11 

15 


lokd - 

0 

... 

1 

1 

3 

8 

74 

84 


salild - 

0 

- 

1 ^ 

3 

2 

6 

38 

86 


All in 0 

3 

5 

31 

26 

33 

43 

346 

B31 


D. Words occurring less 

1 ) 


1 







than five times in 

1 









BY.... 

[lU 

5 

60 

56 

75 

49 

733^ 

857 


lAll occurrences I 66 i| 79 | 140l 319 || 1361 llOltlOOHl886 


'See Table, §134. 


2 These numbers are approximate. 
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F. Sandhi. 

§ 126. Sandhi combination of vowels is everywhere progres- 
sive in the Rigveda. Under this heading we include here only 
external Sandhi, and internal Sandhi in compounds. Flexional 
Sandhi is more conveniently treated under the heading of flexion, 
but has been partly discussed already. 

The frequency of Sandhi appears to depend entirely upon the 
tirat of the two vowels concerned, that is, upon the final vowel of 
the prior word or prior member of a compound, except in those 
cases in which i, % n, n, are followed respectively by similar 
vowels ; for instance a r combine just as freely as a a. 

(a) External Sandhi. 

§ 12G. After final a a Sandhi combination is regular in RV. 
and AV. The proportion of occurrences of hiatus (except at the 
caesura) declines regularly from 20 per cent, in period A to 5 per 
cent, in periods Cj, 

§ 127. At the caesura hiatus after a a is relatively more com- 
mon: I have noted there 210 instances, elsewhere 447. In period 
A those metres which employ the caesura are rare as compared 
with period B, but the instances of hiatus there are almost equal. 
Hiatus apart from the caesura is almost twice as common in 
period A.^ 

§ 128. Where i, % u, % are followed by similar vowels respec- 
tively (of which the instances are not very numerous), combina- 
tion is regular. Hiatus is, however, not uncommon, nor confined 
to any special period : the instances are about 1 5 per cent.^ 

§ 129. After final i ic hiatus is the rule. But when the first word 
is a pyrrhic, slq purl, dnu^ uru, combination is rapidly progressive 
in RV., the proportion of combined forms being in the respective 
periods 18, 25, 33, 50, 63. In the great majority of instances we 
have prepositions followed by their nouns or verbs : and we can 
readily believe that this relationship favoured combination : but 
other words of the same metrical type seem to give the same 
results.^ 

§ 130. Otherwise combination after i % ic u is quite rare, 
though somewhat more common in the periods C^, 

§ 131. Where final aJi is followed by the initial vowel a, hiatus 
is the rule in RV*.: but combination is progressive.® 

§ 132. There are seweral instances in RV. of combination in 
positions in which it is not permitted in classical Sanskrit. 
Where the second word is wa^ it is simplest to suppose that va is 
to be read, even though it is not so written : see below under 
Particles, § 457. 

§ 133. Combination of e ai with following vowel is rare and 
late. Examples will be found i. 59. 3 ; 79. II ; 85. 7 ; 118. 7(?); 
162. 7; iii. 29. 3; V. 30.3; 61.9; vi. 9. 2 ; 48.18; vii. 1. 19;72. 
3; Val. 10. 3 ; X. 75. 2 ; 79. 6 ; 85. 40 ; 145. 6; 161. 5 ; 166. 5.® 


1 For the AV. no complete collections have been made ; see p, 204. 
2 See Table § 142. 
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§ 134. Combination of final a7i with initial vowels other than 
a, and of final dh^ is occasional, in the early hymns and the latest : 
somewhat similarly am or some other vowel followed by m with 
a following vowel, in which case it is often obscured in the text. 
Examples: ah^aii. 20. 8 ; ah-{-iy\\. 86.4; ah-]-ux. 90. 4; aA+r 
X. 8Y. 15; aA-ho V. 52. 14 ; dh-\-a i. 17^. 4; d/i + u iv. 34. 3 ; 
am^a i. 14. 3 ; iii. 59. 2; am-^u x. 93. 10; dm-f-d vii. 19. 5; 

X. 20, 2; wn-i-a x. 144. 5. The interesting combination 
dA + « seems required X. 158. 2.' 

Instances also capable of other explanations are : ah^a vii. 41. 
6"; X. 129. 6®; ah’^i ( 4 ) viii. 1. 26^; x. 86. 16, 17^; dA + a iii. 
30. 21^ ; X. 51. O'* ; am\-a vii, 66. 8^; x. 135. 7^ ; am + u i. 161. 
8®; dmd-r vi. 17. 7.“ 

(b) Sandhi in composition. 

§ 135. In compounds of which the first element ends in a, d, 
Sandhi is the rule : uncontracted forms being almost entirely 
confined to period A, and to those words in which the second 
element begins with a heavy syllable. In the following cases 
only of compounds in -a^va is resolution suggested by the metre : 
istchapva i. 122. IS^jmi-apva i. 141. 12, pydvd-apva v. 52. 1, sapid- 
apva V. 45. 9. Similarly saptd-dsia appears only in x. 40. 8. As 
in classical Sanskrit, (for pTd\jf\itga) is always uncom- 

bined. 

Other oxnmploR of uncontracted compounds in RV. are dcha-ukti 4, 
hidra-ittd, uhtha-arhd, ilrja-ad (F), hfHnd-adlivan 2, hsi- 
prd-i^ii^ ghrtd-anna 2 , candrd-agra 2 , t'fptd-angu, ddnd-apnaJi, daand- 
ohali, devd-iddlia^ pra-itdr,prd-iddha, ratha-uaha, visM-anta, sahasra- 
arglid^ supra-4tit, svd-etii: a-artana, d-^i, indra-agm (ioi indrd-agni) 
18, tiid-uta 2. In AV. prd-(wti. Although sapta-^^i is written, yet 
sapitar^i is to be read both in RY. and AYJ 

§ 136. Monosyllabic elements in i- u- (e. g. dm-, tri-, ni-, sic-) 
are not combined with dissimilar vowels except occasionally in 
the case of su- : similar vowels are only found after $u- : here 
hiatus is more common in A, and combination is more common 
later. For svid, svcf/id, see above § 83 ; for svdr, svargd, § 78 ; 
su+rtd gives us sunfta, su^l-itd suvitd, hoth old words. 

Longer elements followed by similar vowels are rare ; combina- 
tion seems to be required, as in prdtlti, pratitia, prklsani. 
When dissimilar vowels follow, hiatus is required, except as in 
the next section.'^ 

§ 137. Where the first element is a pyrrhic, and is followed by 
a dissimilar vowel, hiatus in the rule in period A, hut combination 
rapidly gains ground. For rtvij, guDyuti, see above § 83. In 
AV. hiatus is only noticed in hdri-agva 2.® 

§ 138. Compounds of which -ac, -anc is the second element 
lose the initial a of this part in certain positions : the preced- 


^ Where, of course, the nasal represents merely the nasal coloring of 
a pm-e vowel in a true open syllable, and we are not to be misled by the 
pada-pdfha. — Ed. ^ As a Tristubh with extra syllable at the caesura, 

® Reading ydm for iydm, ^ Reading sd for sdli. ^ See Table, § 142. 
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ing Yowel being lengthened by compensation. In those forms in 
which -ac is retained we find alcudhnac, asniadriac, n'tac^ nidn~ 
cana^ as in §136. After pyri'hics rjuda only, but dadhidc and 
dadhydc^ pratidc tindi pratydnc^ and pmtydc as in § 137 ; the 
examples are included in the table under that section.* 

§ 139. Where the first element ends in -e, -o there is no 
contraction. 

§ 140. Prepositions followed by verbal nouns follow the rules 
just given, and t))e examples are included accordingly. 

§ 14-1. For external Sandhi I have made a complete collection 
of the instances in RV., which, however, is too lengthy to pub- 
lish now^ For the AV. I have made no collection. Even in the 
RV. the metre is not always a decisive guide, and it is still less so in 
AY. There is no reason to suppose that the occurrences in AV. 
of hiatus are more in number than is represented by the cal- 
culation used,^ in which they are reckoned as twice as many 
as those occurring in Oj and together. After a more complete 
study of the metre of the RV. and AV., a complete list of tlie 
instances of hiatus would be in place. Ben fey’s calculation that 
hiatus is more frequent after ndi ‘ like ’ than after nd, ^ not,’ is 
sufficiently accounted for by the evidence that n^^^ike’is an 
earlier word.^ 

For Sandhi in composition the requisite material is available in 
the respective indices verbonmi. 

8 142. Table of Sandhi variations. 


Refer to 
§ 

External hiatus. 

A 

Bi 

Ba 

B 

Cl 

Ca 

AV 

0 

circa. 

127 

At caesura after a 

61 

24 

50 

74 

4 

8 


20 


“ ‘‘ a 

30 

14 

20 

34 

3 

1 


12 

126 

Elsewhere “ a 

216 

38 

62 

100 

17 

15 


95 


‘‘ d 

55 

26 

21 

47 

3 

4 

- 

20 


All occurrences after a d- 

863 

103 

158 

266 

27 

28 


150 

128 

At caesura, 1 1 H u before 
similar vowels — 

10 

2 

8 

10 

3 



9 


Elsewhere before similar 
vowels 

14 

3 

8 

: 11 

8 

2 


30 

129 

After pyrrbics in b before 
dissimilar vowels 

1 

87 

58 

76 

134 

80 

15 

-- 

130 

129 

External combination. 
Final i ii of pyrrhics with 
dissimilar vowels 

19 

20 

38 

58 

30 

25 


i 

150 

130 

Elsewhere final i d with dis- 
similar vowels 

6 

1 

5 

6 

4 

3 


21 


Ail occurrences after % U . 

25 

21 

43 

64 

34 

28 


171 


I See Table § 142. 


^ See above, p. 204. 


^ See below, § 457. 
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Refer to 

External combination, 
continued. 

A 


Ba 

B 

Cl 

Ca 

AV 

C 

circa. 

131 

all with a 

26 

13 

22 

35 

10 

13 


65 

ISS 

6% ai with vowel 

4 


7 

7 

4 

4 


25 

134 

Other irregular combinations 

9 

i 

1 

2 

-- 

3 

-- 

? 


Internal hiatus (uncon- 










traeted compounds). 









135 

After u., d 

49 

3 

9 

12 

1 

1 

1 

8 

130 

Hit- with similar vowel 

9 

B 


3 




0 

137 

After pyrrhicH in 1 ii with 










dissimilar vowels 

41 

8 

15 

23 

9 

3 

2 

14 


Internal combination (con- 










tractor! compouudr-;. 









186 

Sii- with .'iuiiliii* vowt‘1 

6 

4 

5 

9 


4 

4 

8 


‘‘ with dissimilar vowels 


1 

2 

3 


1 

18 

20 

137 

Final -u of pyrrhics with 










dissimilar vowels 

7 

5 

12' 

17 

__2 

5 

i 24 

31 


§ 143. There are numerous other points in which forms more 
archaic than those of onr recension are indicated by the metre, 
but they seem not to throw light on the date of the hymns in 
which they appear : 

(a) for pavaJcd read throughout pavahd, 

(b) for ptmcpeandrd read throughout punicandrd, 

(c) for charclfih read throughout chadth. 

(d) the form iydm is sometimes monosyllabic ; see Grassmann. 

(ej prthivi ^ earth’ is disyllabic, i. 191. 6; vii. 34. 7 ; 99. 3. 

(f j for uhthd read ucdtha ii. 11. 2 : v. 4. 7, and perhaps vi. 24. 7; 
'viii. 2. 30 ; x. 24. 2. 

(g) for mdrta read mdrtia i. 63.5 ; i. 77. 2 ; il 23. 7; vi. 15. 8; 
vii. 4. 3 ; 25. 2 ; 100. 1 ; viii. 60. 7; ix. 94. 3 ; x. 63. 13. 

(h) doublets with a long vowel in the penult may be suspected 
in the case of the following words : apdm 8 times : isird: gdvdm: 
jdndn: ndrali} : hrhdt (vi. 24. 3), in candrdratha i. 141. 12; 
vi. 65. 2, and rathih i. 77. 3, and in the superlative ending in 
•tama, 

(k) the first sjdlable of nrndm is always long. 

(l) a short vowel is frequently to be read in place of a long 
before the verb-suffix -na, -nl: e. g. in prlndnd^ drtmdnd : and in 
the dual, e. g. in dsathe^ dsate, 

(m) final -nn before a vowel only makes position where the 
second m represents a lost consonant, e. g. in 3 pers. pi. of secon- 
dary tenses, and in the nom. sing, of participles. Otherwise 
should be restored, and especially in the locative singular, e. g. 
sdsmin ddhan^ i. 152. 6, etc. 

§ 144. It may be convenient to notice here other exceptions 
to the simple metrical rule of the Rigveda that a long vowel or 
a short vowel followed by two consonants (amongst which m, 


1 See below, §216. 
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A, A are included) gives a heavy syllable, and a short vowel not 
so followed, a light syllable. 

(a) clh is almost always to be read as a double consonant ccA. 

(b) li's sometimes counts as a single consonant : e. g. ndksan- 
tah vi. 68. 3. 

(c) n m h are not always taken into account : e. g. dtlhasah 
i. 58. 9, tuihyam g>ansi x. 148. 4, rt(tsdpah satydh vi. 50. 2. 

(d) a final* vowel left standing before a vowel is regularly short- 
ened : e. g. hd asmal i. '77. 1, 7mrl dpaiisi i. 85. 9, vfvjt driul 
vii. 44. 4 ; but not d of the dual where it is left standing accord- 
ing to rule before ii. 


CHAPTEIUL NOUiWFLEXIOK §145-286. 

A. Stems in -a, -a. 

§ 145. Masculine and neuter nouns in -a foi'm the instruni. 
sing, occasionally in -cl We may exclude from consideration 
those words which as adverbs retain the older form in all periods: 
such are and^ sdnd, and perhaps others. 

Masculine forms (Laiiman, pp.^ 334-5): ghand 4, ghrnd 5, cam- 
asd, tiid 5 (Grr.), dCmd 4,^ yajnd 3, /idvd, himd 2. Less certain 
are krand 7, and Uod-j^tvd-) in the following compounds : tu'cnta^ 
tu6ta 20, tiioti 3, tuddatta 2, tuddata 4, titdvrdha 3, tudhatcL 
66 exx., of which 47 are in A, one only in C. 

Neuter forms (Lanman, pp. 335-6). Of these mahitod 40 
seems to become crystallized and is found almost equally often 
in all parts. From other words we have 27 forms only in RV. 
and A V., chiefly in periods A and B. 

Although even in period A the forms in -ena are nearly three 
times as frequent as those m. and n. in -d, yet the number of the 
former increases rapidly in the succeeding periods : which seems 
to indicate a growing predilection for the use of this case, even 
before the passive construction became usual.^ 

§146. ‘Homophonons’ instrumentals. Much more common 
are similar forms from feminine stems in -d (Lanman, p. 358). 
From Lanman’s list we may withdraw as uncertain agriyd^ 
isudhyd^ gdhct^ dvitd, the connexion of which woi’ds with this 
class is doubtful.® Several words still remain as to which we 
may doubt whether they were felt by the Vedic writers as nouns 
or as adverbs, e. g. Irmd, samand. We may add to the list 
handhMd iii. 60. 1 ; x. 144. 5, and the corresponding forms from 


1 See Table § 164. 

® There is also only one occurrence of tmyatd, not three, as L. states. 
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radical -d stems (Lanraan, p. 447). The whole no. of forms in 
KY. then appears as 229, in AY. 8 : in periods A and B they are 
equally common. 

The corresponding forms in <iyd are decidedly more numerous 
in RY. ; I have counted 362, not including the form aytu In A 
and B these forms are half as common again as those in -d : in 
Cj twice as common : and afterwards they are almost exclusively 
used.^ 

g 147. Lanman suggests a-d, d-d as the original case foi'ms : 
the latter would next hecome a-d by the rule vocalls ante oocalem. 
Of tlie first form he finds a trace in mahit'od viii. 25. 18: and 
though it is easier to read mahitvand, yet the fact that we have 
other such ])airs of forms still makes it likely that -and is an 
experimental form of instr. sing, for the masc.- and neuter, paral- 
lel to -ayd for the feminine: for the “stem” see below 

§ 310. 

The longer survival of the feminine instrumentals in -d is, as 
Lanman points out, largely restricted to the feminine abstract 
nouns in 4d and -id, -yd. Apart from dissimilation, which works 
in the latter case, nouns thus forming a class have probably more 
resisting power : and we may compare the feminine abstract 
nouns in -ti, which likewise maintain somewhat longer the similar 
instrumental in -tl. See below § 181. 

§ 148. Masc. and fern, duals in -d. These, whether from stems 
in -a, -d or from consonantal and other stems, are regular in RY. 
before consonants and and at the end of even pddas. Even 
in Cj Cg the forms in -au are only one quarter of the whole. 
Nevertheless 28 such forms occur in the periods A and B, as 
compared with some thousands of the -d forms : and these are 
not to be explained away upon any hypothesis of appended verses 
or corruption of the text. The poets of book v. (the Aireyah) 
would seem first to have accepted the innovation. 

The passages in which -au occurs are i. 95. 7 ; 120. 2 ; 140. 3; 
ii. 27. 15 ; 30. 6 ; hi. 54. 16 ; 55. 11 ; iv. 41. 2 ; v. 34. 8 {his) ; 
36. 6 {his)\ 37. 5; 47. 3; 66. 1 ; 68. 4; vi. 59. 5; 60. 14 {Ms):, vii. 
70. 4 ; 84. 2 ; 93. 2 ; viii. 35. 4, 5, 6 ; ix. 70. 4 ; x. 66. 5 ; 113. 7 ; 
besides 55 occurrences in Cj and C^. In all, 83 exx., of which Lan- 
man gives 2 on p. 340, 48 on p. 341, 4 and 28 on p. 576. The 
form astern ^ eight ’ is not included : see below § 272.^ 

§ 149. The dual iu -d (masc.). This is a genuine old form, of 
which there are 17 occurrences, all in A.^ -d at the end of an odd 
pdda before r (ii. 3. 7) is a graphic peculiarity ; -d shortened 
where it stands before another vowel with biatiis (vi. 63. 1 ; 67. 8) 
is in accordance with general rules; see above § 144. The numeral 
astd appears as a dual in RY., and the form astd rests only on the 
authority of the padapathain x. 27. 15. In the compounds indra- 
rdyd 15, mitrardjdnct we find -a rather later.® 


1 Lanman’s list includes the pronouns vma% etaicj tau, yaii, etc.: but 
we have to add 'ka'd x. 90, 11. , 

2 See Table § 164. ^ Lanman, p. 342. 
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§ 150. Instrum, etc. dn. For tlie form -hhiCim see above § 89. 

§ 151. The ^'en. loo. dii. is found occasionally in -oh (Lanman, 
344). This variant ])0ssibly belongs to the ])eriod8 A B only.’ 

§ 152. Norn. voc. plur. masc. in -dsah, (Lanman, pp. 344 seq.) 
Even in period A the form -ah is half as common again ; in 
and Bjj it is twice as common : in C -dsah rapidly dies out.^ 

In several passages Lanman suggests that -€is<(h should be read 
by way of emendation for -dh : but it seems hardly ])robable that 
anyVedio recension should have removed in some half-dozen 
verses a form whicli occurs more than 1000 times in RV. For 
which is clearly the correct reading in v. 41. 4, cf. 
ai.ovc I:!-:;/ 143 (li). Iniv. 37. 4; v. 41.9; vii. 35. 14=x. 53. 5 ; 
X. 78. 6 ; X. 94. 11, the alteration is somewhat favoured by the 
metre, but in four cases out of the hve the defective syllable is 
missed at the caesura, and a metrical irregulaidty is therefore not 
improbable: whilst in the remaining case (v. 41. 9) even the pro- 
posed correction would not give a regular verse. 

In these passages the correct number of syllables can also be 
restored by our reading -aah or -adli : but even so this would be 
no evidence of an earlier form, since the few examples are scat- 
tered over all parts of the RV. For the supposed trisyllabic 
foi'ms of de'oaJi^ ddndh^ chiefly found in very late hymns, any 
•explanation must be looked for in the flrst syllable. 

For a form in -asah there is even less warrant. Jclstdsah in the 
two passages quoted by Lanman probably has I resolved (see 
above §68), but is otherwise regular: dar^atdsah^ ix. 101. 12, 
presents no metrical difliculty. 

Finally Oldenberg, Prol. p. 1 76, suggests in a number of cases 
the resolution of the d in -dmh. Of these i. 127. 7 ; vi. 07. 10, 
in which hiistdsah is to be read, have been already referred to. 
In vi. 44. 8 the metre is Viraj : in vi. 63. 7 dpidsah is preferable.’* 
In the five following passages martidsah is to be read, see above 
§ 143. Most of the remaining passages admit of similar explana- 
tions. 

If the RV. gives any trace of an earlier form, it must I think 
be in the refrain of the Grtsamadah, hrhdd vadema viddthe suot- 
rah: the double use of which, namely both in Tristubh and 
Jagati verses, may veiy possibly be traditional. 

§ 153. Nora. pi. fem. in -dsah (Lanman, p. 362). This is rare, 
and if anything less common in the earliest period. As almost 
all the forms are adjectives or participles, the question seems to 
be one rather of syntax than of accidence, and the Greek adjec- 
tives of two terminations may be compared. 

Where the resolution -aah is proposed, we can in viii. 64. 8 
read us[a)Tdh\ the other instances suggested by Lanman are in 
hymns of the latest period, and at py rate have no historical 
value. The irregular vajue of vaydh vii. 40. 5 is noticeable, but 
as it corresponds to vaydm^ i. 165. 15, the termination is not con- 
•ceimed.’ 


1 See Table, § 164. 


^ See above, § 85. 
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§ 154. Acc. pL masc. and fern. The form -an shews no reso- 
lution of -a : in the words pukrd devd the resolutions pu7c(a)rd^ 
dayivd are always more probable : in x. 93. 2, h and d resolutions 
must perhaps be looked for, but cannot be relied upon. For the 
feminine -ah resolution is only slightly more probable. Lanman' 
suggests five passages : in viii. 46. 26" usardh is more probable ; 
in^ i. 63. 5 and iv. 26. 7, the resolution of the first vowel in 
hdsthah^ murdli respectively. But in the last two instances the 
resolution of the -d of the suffix is not unlikely, and it seems 
required in Icciah vii. 60. 9 and mamsdali x. 26. I. Yet at the 
most we have 4 exx. out of almost 400 occurrences. 

§ 165. Nom. acc. pi. neut. It is not till the period C, that the 
form in -dni is equally common with that in -d. The accretion of 
the -m seems precisely parallel to that which occurs in 1. sing, 
subj. of verbs. There is no transition to the -an declension, for 
the neuters of that declension are far less numerous, and them- 
selves make the same change.* 

Of the combinations -d -dni, -dni -d at the end of successive 
words, the former is more common in the later period : this per- 
haps points to a tendency towards the formation of compounds. 

The emendation of -d to -dni makes the metre smoother in sev- 
eral passages (Lanman, p. 348) : yet it is a priori in a high degree 
improbable. For uJcthd viii. 2. 30 the simplest alteration is to 
uodthd: see above § 143(/). 

The shortening of final d before another vowel, with hiatus, 
e. g. ix. 88. 2®, does not point to a form in -a^ : dha is probably 
felt as from a stem in -an, 

§ 166. Instrum, plural m. and n. The form in -aih is more 
common throughout the RV. : but its progress is not quite reg- 
ular, for it is relatively least common in ® 

Resolution of ai in -aih is discussed by Lanman, p. 350 : in ii. 
11. 2; V. 4. 7; x. 24. 2 mdthaih is probable : again, in i. 129. 8 
at{a)raih: but in viii. 90. 10 ; 92. 13 the resolution of ai seems 
to be required. See also § 72. 

§ 167. Bat. abl. pi. in -ebhiah. See above § 99. 

I 168. Genitive plural m. n. (Lanman, pp. 361 seq.). For the 
forms in dnaam see above §§ 61, 73. For forms in -andm there is 
no evidence at all. 

§ 159. Genitive plur. in -an. Such forms, though rare, 
undoubtedly occur in the earlier parts of the RV., as also in -un 
from one -u stem, and in fn from one stem in r. There seem to 
be also a few forms in -dw, but these are less certain. The occur- 
rences noted are: jdndn i. 50. 6 : devan i. 71. 3 ; vi. 11. 3 ; x. 64. 
14; and almost certainly in vi. 51. 2 as emendation: m&nmdn 
i. 50. 5 ; mamisyan vi. 47. 16 ; mdrtdnYSf. 2. 3, 11 ; rdthdn\\, 8. 1 ; 
ahmn k. 1. 2 ; nfn i. 121. 1 ; hi. 14. 4 ; iv. 2. 15 ; v. 7. 10 ; card- 
thdm 70. 3 ; yuth/idm Val. 8. 4 ; vandm x. 46. 5 ; pasdm ii, 23. 
12 ; hihsdndm x, 142. 1.* This last instance, the only one in 
C, may, as Lanman (p. 353) suggests, be a haployrapMa, 


1 P. 368. ® See Table, § 164. 

♦See§144d. ''See §46. 
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- § 160. The Bom. sing. fern, in -d several times occurs with 
shortening and hiatus before the initial vowel of the next word : 
and it stands in contrast to the dual in -a, not (as Lanman, p. 356) in 
the greater frequency of hiatus (for we cannot tell how often m 
of the text may not represent an original hiatus), but by its con- 
forming more often to the rule vooalis ante vocalem. 

Lanman doubtfully suggests resolution to in three pas- 
sages : in vii 75. 4, such resolution would be unmetrical, and in 
the very late hymn x. 162. (1. 2) it certainly has no historical 
importance. 

§ 16 1. Kesolution of tbe acc. fern. sing, seems possible in i. 
173. 2; iv. 30. 9; viii. 01. 7 : for Jcasthaam^ vii. 93. 3, see above 
§ 65 : for naydjn i. 165. 15, above § 103. Cf. acc. pi. fern, above 
i i54. 

§ 162. Feminine dative forms in -yai (Lanman, p. 359) may 
suggest an earlier formation : but they occur twice only, in period 
(i. 54. 11 ; 113. 6). The whole group of forms in ~dyai^ -dyah^ 
-ay dm is comparatively rare in period A : see below § 198. 

§ 163. Other feminine forms have been discussed above in 
connection with the corresponding masculine forms. Of mascu- 
line words in -d (except d radical) we have only the slightest 
traces in RV. : e. g. ic^dnd pr. n. (Whitney, Gr. 355a). 

§ 104. Table shewing flexion al forms from stems -a, -d. 
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B. Radical stems in -a, -a. 

§ 165. There are numerous nouns in the Veda, chiefly com- 
pounds, in which the final syllable appears to be identical with a 
verbal i^oot in -a or -a.* of these some are declined entirely like 
nouns in suflixal -a <t: others shew a distinctive scheme of 
declension, similar to that of other x'oot-nouns. 

The distinctive forms most commonly found are the nom. voc. 
acc. masc. and fern, singular and dual, and the nom. voc. masc. 
and fern, plural : and they are almost entirely confined to mono- 
syllables and adjectives. 

It is reasonable to conclude that we have here the remains of a 
noun-system with stem ending in -d for the strong cases, -a for the 
weak cases and the neuter gender. The forms with -a stem fell 
under the influence of the declension in suflSxal -a in the masc. 
and neut. genders; those with -d stem, under the influence of 
that in suflixal -d in the feminine : with the result that the declen- 
sion as a whole became confused and perished, whilst many words 
passed completely to the suflixal declension. 

. § 166. Before attempting to trace the history of any change 

or transition that may have taken place in the period of the RV. 
and AY., it is necessary to ascertain how far the transition (if 
any) was completed before the earliest period of the RV. 

Putting aside more or less isolated occurrences, we find first 
that neuter substantives and adjectives follow entirely the sufflxal 
declension. Examples are very numerous: e. g. fckd, dyidosd^ 
$iim>ndi rrtrahd, a7itdriJcsa, 

So also do feminine substantives of more than one syllable : 
e. g. prajd^ svadhd, praddhd, Lanman infers for some words of 
this type a nom. sing, in -dA, e. g. godhdh x. 28. 11, s-oadhd i. 165. 
6 : hut his argument (p. 445) seems to me to lack solid foundation. 
To this class also belong dhyd and 2 jyd, both probably originally 
disyllables : and (apparently) the feminine adjective compounds 
of gopd, 

§ 16*7. Nor are examples wanting in the masculine gender, 
chiefly substantives : all compounds in viz. atitJiigvd^ Uagm, 
dd^agva^ nd})ag})a^ and purogavd : some in -ga^ patamgd^sarhgdy 
siigd^ and svargd: and besides these dyiihsd^ tristhdy gosthd, 
samsthd, and s}Mid, In some other words which occur but rai’ely, 
e. g. c0d^ ehqjd, the hypothesis of transition within the Vedic 
period is not inadmissible : but the occurrences are not included 
in the tables. 

§ 168. The words that remain shew in the great majority of 
instances forms that are either distinctly radical, or are common 
to the radical and sufBxal paradigms. They are^ chiefly mono- 
syllabic masculine and feminine substantives, as gd, dd, hsd^ gnd: 
and participial compounds ending in -gd, gd, -dd^ -dJid, -pd ^ over- 
see,’ -pd ‘ drink,’ -sthd. Full particulars are given by Lan- 
man, pp. 434-453. 
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§ 169. The distinctive forms in more or less regular use are as 
follows : nom. voc. sing. m. and f. in -dA, -aali : acc. s. masc. in 
-dm, -aam^ fern, in -aam\ dat. sing. m. in -ai: gen. abl. s. m. 
and f. in -ah -ah : nom. voc. acc. dual in -ad : nom. voc. masc. 
and nom. voc. acc. fern. pi. in -aah : and masc. instr. pi. in -dhhih, 
dat. abl. pi. in -dhhyah^ loc. in -dsw. 

The resolved forms* are fairly common in this declension; see 
above § 63 : and since they are rarely if ever found in the suf- 
fixal declension, Ave need not hesitate to treat as distinctive such 
forms as do occur. In the weak cases we find both -a and d : of 
these only the hrst can claim to be primitive. 

Closely parallel to the case formation is that of the superlatives 
in -dtama. 

Forms in use common to both declensions are : acc. fern. sing, 
in -dm / duals in -d -au : nom. masc. and fern, and acc. fern, plural 
in -dh: the occasional resolution -aah seems to vouch for the last 
as a radical form. The extreme rarity of some cases is remarka- 
ble, especially the locative singular and the acc. masc. plural. 

The tables shew the history of the distinctive radical forms as 
enumerated above : it appears that the nom. sing. m. and f. is 
equally common in all parts, the acc. masc. is most common in 
periods and ; for which an explanation is not easy to find. 
Of the other forms some are more common in A, some in B : but 
owing to the small number of occurrences, all that can be safely 
affirmed is that all are practically confined to these periods, and 
have disappeared in period 0. 

In AV. hardly any radical forms are found except the nom. 
sing. masc. and fern, of participial adjectives.^ 

§ 170. It appears then that not much room is left for transi- 
tion within the Yedic period. The following are possible in- 
stances in the cases as yet discussed ; 

Nom. sing. m. : agregdh ix. 86. 45 ; adhrijah (?) v. 7. 10 ; 
ananuddh i. 63. 8 ; ii. 21. 4 ; 23. 11 ; ddnuddh ix. 97. 23 ; apna- 
sthdh vi. 67. 3 ; imruniBthdh v. 1. 6 ; perhaps pa^mdh v. 41. 1 ; 
and about 22 examples in AV. and two vocatives. 

Nom. sing. fern. : madhudhd iii. 61. 5 ; sanqjd iii. 39. 2 ; about 
10 exx. in AV. 

Acc. sing. m. : andnuddm x. 38. 5 ; gopdni x. 61. 10 ; tristhdm 
i. 34, 5 ; madhupdm y. B2. 8 ; and 4 exx. in AV, 

Dat. s. m. : rathesthdga viii. 4. 13. 

Abl. s. m. : rpgaddt x. 39. 8. 

Nom. fern, dual purvaj^ yii, 53. 2 ; sxt-dmsth'e x. 13. 2. 

Nom. pi. masc, : prigasdsah ix. 97. 38. 

Instr. pi. masc.: in -ebhih: tuvigr&bhih i, 140. 9 ; mitho-ava- 
dyapebhih x. 67. 8 ; ratnadliebhih iv. 34. 8 ; 35. 7 ; and one in 

AV. 

Ditto: in -aih: dtaih ix. 5. 5 ; and dhanasaih x. 67. 7. 

Dat. pi. masc.: purvajWiyah x. 14. 15. 


1 See Table, § 175. 
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Loc. pL masc. : dravinodisu i. 53. 1/ 

§ 171. Although these forms are not very commot], the table 
shews clearly that their use increases steadily : and the forms of 
the weak cases (10 in RV.) are relatively, thoiigli not absolutely, 
far more common than those of the strong cases (18 in RV.), 
Further we have the following “ suffixal ” forms in cases in which 
no certain and distinctive radical forms occur : 

Instr, sing. fern. : hsmayd i. 55. C ; v. 84. 3 ; vii. 4G. 3 ; x. 61. 
7 ; 89. 3. 

Accus. pi masc. : tapqjdn x, 154. 5 ; p;tapihh x. 27. 6 ; AV. 2. 

Gen. }>1. masc. : SiVcamphmni i, 164. 15 ; diujdndm AY, 

The acc. fern. pi. forms in -(Ih seem not rightly reckoned as suf- 
hxal forms, as there are several instances of resolution ; cf. the 
voc. masc. sing. But it will still be the case that in the RV, 
transition is fairly actively at work in the weak cases of parti- 
cipial compounds, and that in AV. it begins to affect the strong 
cases.' 

§ 172. The ahl. neut. sing, occurs with a apparently resolved 
in antdriksaat x, 158. 1; and sadhdst/iaat viii, 11. 7: and once 
only from an stem, paHikuat x. 22. 6 (Lanman, p. 338). As 
however in the other cases generally the neuter nouns have gone 
over to the suffixal declension, these resolutions can hardly he 
signs of a radical declension, 

§ 173. We have also a few masculine nom.' forms used as neu- 
ters, quoted by Lanman, p. 446. Like the fern, nom, pi in <isah^ 
these forms represent a syntactical experiment : we may compare 
the Latin felix audax, 

§ 174. For the monosyllabic infinitives in see below § 356. 

§ 175, Table shewing distinctive forms from stems in radical 

-d, a. 
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O. Stems in -i, -I, 4, -u, 

§ 176. On account of numerous parallelisms it is convenient to 
consider these stems together. By d stems we denote Lanman’s 
B class, or derivative stems, whether oxytone or not : by 4 
stems, Lanman’s G class, the radical class of classical Sanskrit. In 
some cases the gender inhuences the form, and it is an open ques- 
tion whether the feminine abstract nouns in 4t did not originally 
form a distinct class. The words jany- petty- sdk/iy- have a 
peculiar declension in more than one point, and perhaps should 
be classed together as a -?/ class. 

Where the stem-vowel is followed by another vowel it niay or 
may not retain its syllabic character : in the 4 -4 declensions it 
almost invariably does so ; but in the -tt stems, very seldom. 
The character of the preceding syllable often determines this 
point, and it has therefore been treated above, §§81, 82, 8G, 
97, 98, and will only be referred to incidentally now. 

0. i. Stems in -i, 

§177.^ IsTom. sing. masc. fern. From stems in 4, nom- 
inatives in 4/i, -iih are regular : but v't ‘bird’ has nom. s. veJi 
five times, in various parts of RV. : so once dp'eh x. 83. 6 (Lail- 
man, p. 375). From 4 stems nom. 4 is regular, connecting this 
declension with that in suffixal -4. Feminine nouns somewhat 
confuse the steins : thus from Jd?ii (or jmiy) we have Jdnl ; 
from b7i4m% bhumih regularly, but once bhftnil (and so in' some 
other cases) : from drdti vartem't^ once each, forms in -Vl All 
these variants are merely sporadic. 

§ 178. Acc. sing. masc. and fern. The regular forms are 4m, 
-um respectively : and from 4 stems 4m. A few variants simi- 
lar to those of the nominative case are mentioned by Lanman 
(pp. 378, 407), and have no importance. 

§179. Nom. ace. sing. neut. The stem is used without case- 
ending. The -Inform occasionally appears as -4: iirU,piiTn 12, 
nuth'Q, 2. The occuiTences are most often in period A7 

§ 180. Instrum, sing. masc. and neut. The forms are 4a, -yd, 
4na : (-w4), -va, -nna respectively. For the value of the semi- 
vowels see above, §§ 82, 97. For an isolated and doubtful form 
in 4, see Lanman, p. 379. 

As far as the stems are concerned, 4mi is established in the 
whole Vedic period, except that the stems paty- Bahhy- shew 
pdtya, sdkhya : as is also the case in classical ‘Sanskrit. The 
development of the form in 47ia from an earlier 4a, -ya cannot 
be looked upon as a transition to the unimportant 4n class : the 
use of the -n element is parallel to its use in the -ct declension. 
Only a^few isolated stems besides those named shew occasional 
44, -ya in Veda. The following forms may be considered as 


^ See Table, § 210. 
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representing such change as was still in process : patina iv. 57. 1 
and AV. twice : bfhaspdtind viii. 85. 15 ; x. 68. 10 ; and AV. 5 
times: gopatind AV. : rayind x. 122. 3. None of these forms 
occur in period A. 

The -11 stems present a different picture. The whole number 
of forms in -wut is indeed the same in all periods : but the forms 
in -vd> rapidly diminish in number, and forms in -und from the 
same stems increase. As transition forms we can recognize par- 
ticularly JmHwm 12, mdpapund^ and m/ullmnd (neut.).^ 

§ 181. The corresponding feminine nouns in -i shew regularly 
-I in periods A B, and -id -yd in period C. A form in -I is not 
uncommon in the earliest hymns. It is then plain that -I is not 
the result of contraction ; -i -I are the earliest forms, and the lat- 
ter corresponds to the Miomoi.)honou8’ instrumentals of the -d 
class. Two forms quoted in -ind are presumably accidental. 
From the -ii stems we have hardly any forms : but a few adverbs 
in -'uycl appear in all parts. 

As distinctions of gender do not directly influence declension 
(except in the neuter nom. voc. acc.), I hazard the conjecture 
that the forms in -t -I originally belonged only to the noinina 
actionis in 4i : and that the instrumental in -ti existed first as a 
gerund, and only gradually developed a full declension. The 
change from -ti to -tl may in that case be due to tbe influence of 
the ‘homophonons ’ instrumentals. 

From feminine stems in -I we have -id -yd regularly, -I -i only 
in the case of pdml, supdm\ which are also noniina actionis.^ 

§ 182. Dative feminine singular. In the periods A and B the 
forms itti, mtt are used as datives or infinitives, and snastl is used 
in the same way in all periods, though the instances in AV. have 
not been collected. The forms are no doubt the same as the 
instrumental forms in -% -V 

§ 183. Dative masc, neut. We may assume for the moment 
on the analogy of the instrumental forms older forms in -ye^ -ve : 
later in -aye, -am. If this is a true account the change was com- 
plete in the -i declension before the Vedic period, only the -y 
stems paty- sahhy- shewing tlie forms pdtyCy sdkhycy as is also 
the case in classical Sanskrit. The -u declension again lags 
behind, and gives us several forms in -ucy -ve, but only rarely 
after period A. Datives neuter hardly occur, but the normal 
forms for the Veda are doubtless -aye, -ave. Of the later 
declension in -nne we have two examples : niddhune iv. 45. 3 (in 
an early hymn), and hap'ipune AV. The feminine datives all 
give -aye, -aneJ- 

§ 184. Abl. gen. sing, and nom. voc. acc. plural, masc. and 
fern. We have two forms in -yah, viz., arydh dry ah These we 
may again suppose to be older forms: to the corresponding forms 
in -vah the -u declension adheres as xisual till a later period. Such 


1 See Table, §310, 
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forms are not foimrl from the jamj-^paty-^ mhhy-^ although 
in the plural nom. at least the metre would have preserved them; 
and this clilferenco forbids us to identify these stems altogether 
with the older declension. Tlie forms are distributed as fol- 
lows : arijah gen. sing. 88, nom. pi. inasc. 10, feni. 4, acc. pi. ^ ; 

inasc. 7, fern* 4; gen. sing. 18 : in all, 87 exainples. 

The -u stems correH[)ond as far as the ])lural is concerned, 
\liiXAmiidJm(xh nom. pi. masc. 4 : fern. 1 : acc. pi. fern. 2 : Ydhmih ^ 

n. voc. pi. ma’sc. 8 : patahratmah voc. pi. feni. : p<(<;r<ih acc. pi. . 

masc. 4, kftrah acc. pi. masc. 2 ; in all, 17 forms. 

In all these forms resolution of y v is rare : the forms in -ya/i I 

are far more common in |)eriod A than later : those in -rah are 1 

equally used in periods A and | 

1 1 85. Abl. gen. fting. m. f. of steins. These are also regularly | 

formed in -oh: the forms in -rah are only about one-sixth of the I 

. whole, but they are formed from several stems. They are equally | 

common in periods A and B, and then disappear rapidly : all ha])- j 

pen to be masculine. The form in -uah is conjectural. A form ' 

in -unah occurs once in viii. 6. 14.' 

§ 186. The history of the neuter forms (chiefly those from ,] 

mddliu-^ rdsn-) is perplexing. The form in -unah^ which is that | 

of classical Sanskrit, appears as a decaying form, and is entirely 1 

absent in period C. The form in -vah is far the most common in I 

A and B, including about three times as many occurrences as that | 

in -oh, but in C the proportions are reversed. To restore -iiah !> 

for -^inaJi in the text throughout would give this case a more con- , I 

sistent development ; but the change cannot be supported by any | 

proof or analogy in theRV*.: on the contrary the n. pi. in -taii | 

is further evidence for the early occurrence of the -n Ibrms.' , ^ 

§ 187. Locative singular. From -i stems the principal forms 
of the locative are -d and -au» The figures shew that -d is the 
eaidier form, and gradually gives place to : but the locatives ; ■ 

in -ati are relatively much earlier that the duals in -au. Before 
vowels -dv appears regularly, except before w, where -d stands, as I 

with duals : but at the end of the pada (whether odd or even) ,1 

is always written/ These forms therefore have no value in , i 

the RV. as indications of date : at the same time it seems highly , j 

unlikely that the hymn- writers of period A wrote -au regularly ■ i 

at the end of the pdda, 

The relationship between these forms has been clearly stated 
by Lanman, p. 387, who has successfully refuted the hypothesis ’ ^ 

that the -au form is due to the influence of the -tc declension : on 
the other hand he has failed to shew any relation between the -au i 

form and an initial labial. 

The restoration of a locative in -ayi (Lanman, p. 388) is very ■ ;■ 

doubtful, especially as amongst the examples given no locative ! ^ 

form appears (except by an unnecessary conjecture) in iambic' 
cadence. ■ 

1 See Table § 210. ® A few exceptions are given by Lanman, p, 886. : 
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There are a few locative forms in -I from fern, stems in 4 -i/ 
g 188. From -u stems is the regular form of the locative 
for all genders. But we find -avi (m. and n.) in period A, and 
the form sihio in and an occasional neuter locative in ■'U7iV 
g 189, In three passages -u sterns (orm n. v. a. dual in ~va. 
g 190. Nom. acc. pi. neuter. We have the endings-?’, -7, -mi: 
-/i, -?7, - fmi: from the numeral tri^ tri., trim, None of the forms 
from 4 stems are very common : the -I form is rare and only 
occurs in period A : tri gives way gradually to trtni. But with 
regard to otlier stems the forms in -7- and 4ni seem equally com- 
mon (or, we may say, equally rare) in all periods. 

The forms in and 'md are about equallj’’ oommon in A, and 
that in -uni grows steadily in favour. The form in -n is most 
common in period B. But the whole number of forms is much 
less in period C, as are also the forms of the abl. gen. sing.; and 
indeed the stems as a whole fail to maintain their ground in 
Sanskrit. * 

§ 191. Thus, as compared with the 4 stems, those in whilst 
in many points more conservative, more readily admit the -n ele- 
ment in the abl. gen. loc. sing., and in the nom. acc. plural, but 
always in the neuter gender. The cause is entirely obscure. 

§ 192. We appear to have an accusative masc. pL vdyah 
i. 104. 1, and fern, citrdtayah x, 140. 3, ptcayah AV. (Lanman, 
p. 395). None of these occurrences are early or of importance. 

§ 193. As instr. pi. nit is found ten times, chiefly in A.^ 


O. ii. Stems in -I. 

§ 1 94. Like the stems in -d, these are almost entirely feminine, 
and many are adjectives. The corresponding nominative form for 
the -u stems is and the declension is the same as for 4 nouns. 

§ 195. A few masculine stems occur: the proper names tira^G% 
ndm\ pfth% mdtall and sdhharl: the nomma agenth rdstrl ^ ruler,’ 
8174 ‘weaver,’ and probably etdo^l ‘racer’; and the dual form 
mddhvl) an epithet of the A 9 vins, After period A only the nom. 
sing, appears of some of the- proper nouns, and that but rarely: 
for the instrum. 7idmyd i. 53. 7r is not a distinctive form, ^dbliafi 
and pftln have supplementary case forms of the 4 declension.^ 

§ 196- For the forms of the nora. acc. instrum, sing, see above 
§§ 177, 178, 181 : for the dat. gen. abl. loc. singular, below § 198. 
The n. v. a. dual has in RV, always the form -7; the nom. pi. 4h\ 
but later the forms of the 4 declension 4d{-yd) and 4aTi{-yal}) 
replace these. 

§ 197. Feminine stems in 4 are almost as common as those in 
-7, and the number of forms is even slightly greater (about 3100 
to 2800), Still the 4 stems having acquired a distinctively femi- 
nine character encroach upon the former : and more particularly 


1 See Table §210. 
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in the dat. gen. abl. and loo. sing.: see below § 198. Change in 
the opposite direction is possible (Lanman, p. 372) : but it is 
much less common : and therefore for the purposes of the RY. 
we may reckon aranycim as an -X stem : and so too (with Lan- 
man) yitvati. 

The changes outside the cases named are : nom. s. -7 2, abl, du. 
1 : nom. voc. pi. -Vi 12, in AY. 9 : loc. pi. 1 : about one-half of 
the occurrences are in and AY,^ 

§ 198. The group of case-endings for feminine stems, consist- 
ing of dative -?/a7, abl. gen. loc. -y/dm, claims special atten- 
tion : and should be compared with the corresponding groups 
-dyai^ -dydli^ ntyam of the ‘ft declension, -syai, -syah^ -syCmi of 
the pronominal declension. 

The first-named group is regularly used for the -7 declension, 
but the forms from the stem prthivi are comparatively so numer- 
ous that we reckon them separately. Tlie forms from feminine 
stems in -7, at first rare, become in the AY. about equally 
common. 

In each group we find the same remarkable development : 
twice as many forms in B as in A, and (except as to the word 
prthivi) three times as many in 0 as in B. We have then the 
right to assume that these forms are just nascent in the first 
period of the RY. : and, since about half the forms in that period 
belong to the -7 declension, that the group had its beginnings 
there. In that case the y must be originally the thematic vowel, 
and the pronoun- declension one using a special -si stem in these 
cases. ^ 

§ 199. Consonantal ?/ is everywhere the rule, and presumably 
original, except j)erhaps in the locative : in that case we must 
assume a double stem -7, -7 for these nouns, the latter of which 
took consonantal value before vowels. Another trace of an ear- 
lier -7 stem in these weak cases is found perhaps in the form 
ndribhiah from nCirl. 

The variants in 7 (for y) are undoubtedly favoured by a preced- 
ing heavy syllable : thus the forms in -7a7, -idh are 27^1^ of the 
whole after heavy syllables of -i -7 stems; but only 11^ after 
light syllables (except : those in 4dm 50^ and 17,^ 

respectively: and in the case of the pronouns (after the short 
syllable) the 4 forms are hardly found. But the forms yrthivial^ 
prthividh are 23^ in period A, or twice as frequent as is the 
rule : whilst afterwards they almost disappear : and the form 
prthkndm is notably rare throughout.^ Thus this single word 
has a consonantizing tendency, which is progressive : whilst 
nowhere else is continuous change perceptible, either in the 
direction of consonantization or the reverse.^ 


' See Table, § 210. 


2 See Table, § 105. 
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O. iii. Stems in 4, -tl. 

§ 200. These stems are declined with great regularity. In 
the strong cases the thematic vowel, except in. a few compounds, 
hears the accent : and in the weak cases also, except that mono- 
syllabic stems are oxytone. It is no doubt due to the accent that 
tile thematic vowel is very rarely consonantized, but is split 
or shortened before an ending which begins with a vowel. 
There is no locative singular ; cf. radical stems in -d, -a, § 169. 

^ 201. Both declensions are, according to analogy and also 
according to the classical usage, declensions of radical nouns. 
But the Rig- and Atliarva-vedavS contain a considerahle number 
of polysyllables in 4 belonging to this decleiiBion. All of them 
have the accent on the thematic vowel, and in this w^e have the 
origin of the formation, which however does not establish itself 
permanently, except in the n. v. a. dual, and the nom. plural. 
Most of the stems are feminine : hut as the masculines include 
one very common -word rathi^ the number of occurrences from 
masc. stems is still considerable. 

§ 202. Masculine polysyllabic stems in 4 are given by Lan- 
raan, p. 369. Of these naclt dahst have no distinctive forms ; 
but yayt may fairly be included. The metre also favours svarih 
in i. 61. 9, to correspond to the feminine formation ; but I have 
not included this in the enumeration. The comparative and 
superlative forms in ’■Itara, -Itama may be added. 

The distinctive forms are : nom. sing. 47i 24 and AV. 3 : acc. s. 
4am 9 and yayiam : dative s. 4e 2 : gen. s. 4ah 2 : n. v. a. dual 
4a 11, A V. 1 : nom. pi. 4ah 18, and yayiyah: acc. pL 4ah 4: 
instr. pi 4hhih 1 : comp. ratMtara,^ sup. rathtiama 1 1 . 

Tlie forms become rare after period B. 

The only one of these stems that has parallel forms in 4 is 
yay% and these forms (5) occur in periods A and B. The words 
therefore tend to disappear altogether.^ 

§ 203, The feminine stems of the 4 declension are given by 
Lanman, ]>. t368. To his list may be added prpant and suparnt: 
and tapant gahat% may be withdrawn from it. The distinctive 
cases are as follows, omitting those in which the distinction is a 
matter of accent only: nom. s. 4^33: acc. s. -iam 18, besides 
amhXam and starydm : dat. s. 4e 5 : gen. s. 4ah 9 : voc, s. 3 : 
n. V. a, dual 4d 11 : nom. pi. 4ah 23, hemden prpama7i and siipar- 
ntah : 4yah 1 : -ydh 1 : acc. pi. 4ah 1 9 , and suparnlah : 4yah 2 : 
-ydji 1 : in all, 131, besides 68 in AV. 

These forms as a whole increase notably within the Vedic 
period : and this increase, as contrasted with the decrease of the 
masculine forms, points to a progressive identification of the 
stems in 4 and t, and the recognition of both as distinctly femin- 
ine : the impoi'tance of the accent being now less felt.^ 


See Table, §310. 
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§ 204. Two caseR form an exception : the genitive and dative 
singular, never common, disappear in 0^ and the AY. Of the 
ablative and locative singular no forms exist at all. Thus the 
field is left entirely open to the forms in -yai^ -yam, for 

which see above, § 198, A few of these forms appear in IW. 

§ 205. Parallel forms belonging to other declensions occur as 
follows: nom. sing, in 4 once in PY., 10 times in AY.: acc. s. in 
4m once in AY. ; gen. 4idi, once in AY. : loc. in 4 in yaurt ix. 
12. 3 ; in ddm, dutUlm vi. 58. 3 (cf. priydm once in AY,): nom. 
pi. in 4h twice in AY. : acc. pi. in 4A arunlh i. 1 12. 19, iv. 2. 10, 
ydtudhauih once in AY. Exce 2 )t as regards the nom, pi., all 
these changes point in the direction of the subseciucnt fusion, 
though none but the nom. s. are of importance. On the other 
hand n. v. a. dual in 4 is only found in period A (4 times), where 
4d occurs but twice : it may therefore represent an earlier for- 
mation : nom. pi. in -dyah occurs three times, arimdyah x. 95. G, 
amhdyah i. 23. 16, ksondyah x. 22. 9, the last only being an early 
hymn. B-forms also occur from sfnl^ from the accent we 
may infer perhaps another form of the stem in these words. 

§ 206. Many root-nouns belong to the -u declension in RY. 
(Lanman, p. 401) ; amongst them are to be reckoned prahMt and 
dprahhic. Occasional forms are also found from dhhd 2, 
puriihh'd, mayohh’d 7, mhhd 10 (excluding viblid as n. pr.), ^amhhd 
4: and once each from sabardhu, dhVp%, dyd (fern.): in AY 
once each from ahhihhd, paHhhd : in all, 29 exx. We have no 
reason to doubt that tensition took place in the direction of the 
-u declension in these words, but it does not appear markedly in 
any one period.* 

§ 207. In spite of the analogy of both the 4 and 4 nouns, 
non-radical stems in -?i are rare. ^ Of masculines we can count 
only Jcrkadd^U i. 29. 7, and i. 40. 1 ; although a similar 

adjective mak^U can be inferred from the superlative maksUtama 
viii.^ 19. 12, ix. 55. 3. Besides these we have compounds of 
tanU retaining -u, once in RY. (dtaptatanU ix. 83. 1), and in 
AY. in one hymn sdrvatann many times. 

^§ 208. There are a few feminine polysyllabic substantives in 
-tl Of these 2 juhfi ^sacrificial ladle’ and tam\ are found 
throughout RY. and AY. : camd and ljuhit ‘tongue’ are early 
words : vadhn and ^vagrn are more commonly late. Feminine 
adjectives, especially those corresponding to masculines in -m2, 
-yu, -sd are fairly common : but the occurrences are few, and are 
almost confined to the nom. and acc. sing., and the nom. plural. 
There are also a few proper names.* In the AY. we have a few 
feminine forms in -vai, ^vdh, -vdm, in imitation of the forms -ya'i, 
-ydli, -yam from -I stems :* but in RY. there is only one certain 
example, and that in a hymn of the latest date. 


’ See Table, g 210. 
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§ 209. There are no other developments of importance in 
these declensions: the irregularities of the words ardni (or - 4 ), 
Ssadhi (or -i) and strt seem to have acquired a fixed position 
before the beginning of the Vedic period. 

§ 210. Table shewing the variants of the declensions in d, -I, 

-t, -tq -U. 


Refer to 


A 

Bi 

Bu 

B 

1 

Cl i Ca 

AV 

C 

179 

Noin. acc. neut. s. in -w- 

8 

3 

2 

6 

2 



2 

180 

Inatr. maac. sing, in -yd,. 

3 


1 

1 


i 

2 

3 


“ “ ‘‘ -md 

20 

ii 

12 

23 

5 


17 

26 


“ “ “ -ud,-vd.. 

46 

13 

14 

27 

5 


8 

13 


“ “ -und 

61 

17 

84 

61 

7 

7 

41 

66 


Transitions to -ind ,-und 

6 

8 

13 

21 

6 


14 

20 

181 

Instr. fern. s. (4 stems) in 4... 

59 

19 

27 

46 

5 


1 

6 


“ “ in4-.„ 

17 

2 

3 

5 

1 

- 

1 

2 


All in -I, 4 

76 

21 

80 

61 

6 


2 

8 


Instr. fern. s. (4 stems) in zct, yd 

23 

7 

11 

18 

6 

3 

41 

60 


“ fdmi, etc 

4 

4 

3 

7 

1 



1 


* ‘ (47 stems) in -vd 

3 

1 

2 

8 

4 

2 

4 

10 


“ adverbs -uyd 

14 

3 

9 

12| 

1 

5 

6 

12 

183 

Dat. fern, sing, in 4, [uti, vlti). 

12 

6 

6 

10' 

1 




1 


“ suasti 

3 

2 



1 

2 


?3 

183 

Dat. masc. nent. in -ue, -ve 

11 

2 

2 

4‘ 



2 

2 

m 

ary dll, dvyali (all forms) 

58 

7 

15 

22| 

7 



7 


Nom, voCr acc. pL in -vah 

8 

5 

3 

8! 


i 

_ _ 

1 

185 

Abl. gen. masc. sing, in -vah,. 

19 

7 

12 

19 

1 

3 

1 

5 

186 

Abl. gen. neut. s. in -valh 

41 

26 

! 

82 

68 

4 

-- 

1 

5 


All forms in -yah^ -vah,. 

126 

45 

62 

107 

12 

4 

2 

18 


Abl. gen. neut, s. in -oh 

18 

13 

4 

17 

1 

2 

13 

16 


“ ‘‘ “ -iinah 

17 

6 

6 

12 




0 

187 

Loc. s. before consonants in -a 

49 

15 

87 

52 

4 


i 

5 


“ “ “ -au 

19 

14 

20 

34 

7 

’5 

cl6 

c27 


fern. (4 4 stems) in 4 _ 

1 

2 

1 

a 

- 

1 

4 

5 

188 

Loc. s. m. n. in -avi 

16 

1 


1 




0 


n. in-o 


9 


9 




0 


“ ‘‘in -urd 

“2 

1 

1 

2 



“i 

1 

189 

N. V. a. dual masc. in -uvd, -vd 

2 


1 

1 


-- 



0 

190 

Nom. acc. neut. pi. in 4 

12 

4 

7 

11 

1 


7 

8 


a ti. ti t « 

4 



0 




0 




5 

‘6 

1 

7 

“i 


”4 

6 


“ ‘‘ tri 

5 

10 

6 

16 




0 


“ “ trini,,. 

9 

5 

9 

14 

'6 

“i 

20 

27 


All forms in -i-l 

21 

14 

13 

27 

1 


7 

8 


“ “ -mi 

14 

11 

10 

21 

7 

*1 

24 

32 


Nom. acc. neut. pi. in -u 

31 

6 

10 

16 

1 


1 

2 


“ -w 

9 

11 

6 


2 

- 

- 

2 


All forms in -u 

"40 

17 

16 

33 

3 


1 

”4 


Nom. acc. neut. pi. in tini 

49 

25 

48 

73 

4 

1 

14 

J9 
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Refer to 
§ 


193 

Instr. fern. pi. fdt 

195 

Masc. forms of -i declension.- 
Masc. case-forms from n stems 
(exc. nom. sing.) 

197. 

Forms from fern, -i sterns in 
4 , dbhydm, -11,1, 

198 

Fern, forms -yai -yah, -yam: -d 

sterns 

‘‘ -i stems (by 

transition) 
“ 4 stems (exc. 

prt/mn).- 

“ pfthwi 

“ 1 stems 


199 


202 

203 

204 

205 

206 
208 


All forms in -?/ai -yah -ydm 
Pronominal forms in etc. 
nai, 4dJ,i : after heavy syil.j -f, 

-I stems 

“ light sylL, -i 

-I steins 

stem pfHiivi 

-sidliipt 1 i-.-r *'' 

Adm: after h ■, ; ■ 

stems' 

light sylL, -i, -i 

stems 

stem prthivi 

-Siam (of pronouns) | 

-2/ai, -ydli after heavy syll. -i; 

stems 

“ light syll. 

Btempfthwi 

-syai, -sydJh of pronouns 

-yarn: after heavy syll., -f, -% 

stems 

“ light syll., -f, -I 

stems 

BtemprtMvi 

-sydm (of pronouns) 

jForms from masc. stems of -t 

decL (polysyllables) 

fern, polys, in i (except gen. 

clat. sing.) 

“ in ^ gen. dat. sing.j 
“ nom.sing. in4j 


fern, polys, in t : all forms „ . . 
Transitions from -u to -w forms 
Polysyllabic fern. adj. in 

‘‘ proper names 


{Polysyllabic fern, in -u all forms] 


A 

B. 

Ba 

B 

Cl 

C.J 

|av 

c 

8 

1 

1 

2 




0 

13 

1 

- 

1 

i 

.. 

X 

o 

8 

h 

-- 


-- 

-- 


0 

6 

8 

3 

6 

1 

3 

9 

13 

80 

10 

39 

55 

8 

10 

127 

154 


9 

9 

18 

6 

8 

115 

129 

13 

12 

19 

31 

7 

7 

84 

98 

39 

26 

54 

80 

9 

5 

78 

02 

1 

-- 

1 

1^ 

-- 

-- 

2 

2 

85 

63 

122 

185 

30 

39 

400 

475 

24 

19 

87 

56 

8 

16 

167 

191 

1 

3 

2 

5,' 

3 

4 

27 

34 


2 

1 

t 

3! 



4 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

i 


3 

4 

1 

2 


2' 

- 

-- 

1 

1 

6 

3 

-- 

3 

1 

1 

-- 

22 

23 

1 



1 

0| 



2 

2 

3 

'i 

1 

2 

-- 

-- 


0 

-- 


-- 

0 

-- 


1 

1 


6 

6 

12' 

4 

' 7 i 

i 79 

90 

'6 

6 

15 

21 

4 

S 1 

29 

35 

23 

22 

38 

60! 

5 

4 i 

38 

47 


17 

27 

44;j 


13 I 

134 

154 

-- 


2 

2| 

1 

2 

30 

33 

1 

1 

2 

4 



6 

6 

: 6 

! 2 

14 

16’ 


1 

37 

41 

5| 


10 

lo; 

1 

3 

31 

35 

88: 

1 

|17 

24 

4lj 

5 

1 ! 

i 

4 

10 

32: 

16 

37 

53! 

22 

10 

58 

90 

6, 

^ 2 

4' 


2 


1 

2 

0 

- 

li 


- 


10 

10 

38 

18 

42| 

eol 

24 i 

10 

68 !102 

81 

6 

lO! 

16 

3 


2 1 

5 

16i 

11 

12! 

381 

. - 

"i 

'"5 ! 

6 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

ij 

3 

16: 

13 

13 

26 

1 i' 

2 

6 1 

__9 
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X>, Stems in -ar (-¥■). 

§ 211. Neuter forms are rare in RV., and do not at all follow 
the rules of the grammarians. We have nom. acc. sing, sthdtdr^ 
sthdtur 3, dhartdri 2, vidhartdrl 2 : genitive stlidi'dr 6 : locative 
dlimMdrl: gen. plur. sthdtdm (Lanman, pp. 422, 423). These 
forms occur in A and B : several are doubtful.^ 

g 212. It has been suggested that a trace of a nom. sing. form, 
in -dr can be noticed where hiatus takes place after the ending 
-d : ])ut Latunan has shewn that such hiatus is very rare: indeed 
it ha})pens to be rarer than after final -d generally. That hiatus 
hap])ens to occur twie.e (out of live occ.) before r, and is bo recog- 
nized ])y the diaskeuasts, is a matter of no importance.*^ 

55 213". The loc. sing. maso. has the ending h\t% in two passages 
in period A : cf. neut, dJmidtdrl above : hnt ndndnd{a)Ti occurs 
in a late hymn, x. 85.46. 

g 214. The gen. loc. dual in RV. is in -aroliy though the text 
gives -roh. Yet the single exception occurs in an early hymn 
(vii. 3. 9). 

§ 215. The gen, pi. srdsrdm occurs once, in an early hymn 
(i. 65. 7), It is a genuine form. 

§216. The dative and genitive singular of ndr ‘man’ are 
early. The occurrences are ndre 5 (and sdarnare ) ; ndrah (gen.) 3. 
Even more distinctly is the gen. pi. nardm or nardarn early. 
The alternative form is no doubt everywhere to be^read nfndm: 
in one passage only either in RV. or AV, does yirndm seem to be 
favoui'ed, viz, RV. x. 148. 4 (an early hymn) : and even here the 
scansion nfndm is perfectly admissible. The form is rare after 
period B,' l^or the form nfn see above § 159. The reading ndrah 
for non), voc. pL is suggested by the position in three hymns 
of period B (Lanman, p. 428): hnt the instances in which ndrah 
may be read are over 150, and the variant is perhaps only met- 
rical.^ 

§ 217. From the stem usdf'ssf^ have voc. usar^ gen. usrdh 2^ 
loci usrt V. 53. 14 (or nsarl^ as Lanman, unless we read rrstut 
at the beginning of the pdda), acc. pi, usrdli 2. We have also 
the locative singular m(a)r<:im x. C. 5, i 3 ointing (as does usrdh 
gen. sing, also) to a formation anaiogons to that of -I stems. In 
several ])assages the interpretation is open to doubt : but w^e may 
with some confidence reckon usrdh (gen. s.) v. 49. 3, tesrah (gen. s.) 
i. 3. 8 ; 71. 2. These forms occur mostly in A and 

§ 218. Forms from the stem stdr {stf) are also early ; they 
occur chiefly in the period Bj.^ 


^ See Table, § 223. ^ see above, § 148. ^ 

2 Still less does the fact that the diaskeuasts have not recognized the 
hiatus in i. 127. 10, where it nevertheless exists, confirm Kuhn’s hypogi- 
esis of the late date of this and the other hymns of Parucchepa. On 
the contrary, the hiatus confirms the early date to which all evidence 
assigns these hymns. 
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E. Stems in -ai, o, au. 

§219. From rai we have the Vedic forms rdm x. 111. 7, 
Tdy{i)d i. 129. 9, 10 ; and in the gen. pi. ix. 108. 18 we may read 
either raydam^ or rdy[i)dm. For some isolated compound forms 
see Lanman, p. 431. Of. also § 86, note 2. 

§ 220. From g6^ ace, gdm^ gen. gdh are sometimes disyllabic, 
see §§ 66, 71 : such forms occur almost entirely in period A. Of 
the two forms of the gen. pi., gdvdm^ pi'esumably the older, is 
the one that has survived : g6ndm {gdnamvt) occurs 20 times, 
chiefly in period 

§ 221. From div Oieaven ’ we have disyllabic forms dyauh 
(nom. and voo.) dydm (acc.), and once dyhn acc. pi. With 
regard to dyaiih^ as it almost always has this value at the begin- 
ning of a verse, and not where a double consonant is required to 
make the preceding syllable long by position, we may interpret 
the value as diadh On the other hand dydm (acc.) frequently 
makes length by position : we must therefore read dydam or 
dyd'vam : cf. gam above, and § 66. The same reason should lead 
us to resolve the vowel u in dyUn : but there is only one occur- 
rence.^ 

§ 222. Besides these resolved forms the following are more or 
less regular in RV., but rare in AV.: dydji (abl, and gen.) 6, dyUn 
(ace. pL) 24, dy^bhih 19, dydvi 16, dydvd 22, dyttvah 22. Of 
these the first three (from the stem dyu-) are most common in 
period B : the rest (from stems dy(xv-, dym-) are most common 
in A, but still frequent in B. Although dydm occurs at all 
periods, the form dlvam is used side by side with it : but very 
rarely till the pea-iod C : divdm (so accented) occurs in one hymn 
(viii. 34) several times. 

Closely connected with this declension® are the adverbial forms 
diva (in all periods), and divk-dwe (in A and B). The abl. sing. 
dyaiilh occurs once only (i. 7l. 8), as does also a voo. dual dydvii 
(iv. 56. 5). 

Of the five possible occurrences of divali divdh as nom. acc. 
p], in RV., three are in B^ : these forms reappear in AV. 

Several forms compounded with pra occur, viz. pradivd^ pra- 
divah, 'joradivi, and (in AV.) pradya^dK The occurrences are 
mostly in 

§ 223. Table shewing variants of the declensions in -ar (r), 
-aiy - 0 , -au, (See next page.) 


^ See Table, § 223. 

® If not rather to be considered as a part of it. 
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Refer to 
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211 . 

216 


ti 


S17 

31.8 

330 


a 

iC 

C( 

(t 

tt 

Cl 

tt 


Neuters in -qr 

From ndr ^ man sing, ndre, 

ndralh 

“ gen. *pL narhm,nar- 
dam 

“ nfndm, 

nfndam . 

From stem n^dr J 

“ star 

Form gondm {gonaain) 

I ‘ * dyolh (abl. gen . ) 

I dyfl.7Li 

^ dyul)Mh 

“ dydri 

dycwCt (not includingj 

dydvd-prfhivi) 

dy avail . 

divam 

‘ dy&in (see also didm § 66) 

diva 

“ dive-dive 

divaliy divdli, nom. acc. 

pi 

‘ ' jivadyauJi, praMvci, jpra- 
divaJiy pradivi . - - 


A 
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Ca 
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-- 
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5 
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2 
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3 
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14 

18 

1 1 

i 

-- 

2 

2 

7 

9 1 

16 

1 1 
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12 

1 



1 i 

-- 
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1 

12 

2 

6 

8 
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11 

; 8 

0 

9 

2 ! 
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8 

1 2 

5 

7 

3 1 

1 

59 165 

18 

il8 

31 

44 

8 

1 

81 140 

12 

5 

8 

8 

2 

8 

18 i 

18 

20 

8 

15 

23 

1 

1 

1 i 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 



6 

6 

7 

12 

9 

21 1 

1 

-- 

2 
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P. Consonantal Stems. 

§ 224. The consonantal root-stems do not lend themselves to 
so detailed an historical consideration as we are now engaged in, 
on account of the small number of variant forms: we need only 
to note a few points. The tendency they shew to pass to a vowel 
declension is discussed below § 290. 

§ 225. The s^em shews a nasalized strong form in two late 
hymns i. 162. 21 ; x. 102. 9 : so too hidfp and sadfp in a few scat- 
tered forms i. 94. 7 ; viii. 11. 8 ; 43. 21 ; x. 108. 3 : uriwydc v. 
1 . 12 , 

§ 226. Connected with pathi ^path’ the RV. has throughout, 
and quite frequently in late hymns, the strong forms pdnthahy 
pdoUhdm, pdntliah: the d is resolved in four occurrencfes, all in 
A. Not till the AV. do we find occasionally pdnthdnah^ and 
once each pdntliah and pdnthdnam. 

§ 227. The compounds ending in pad waver between the 
strong.and the weak stems in the n. v. a, sing. neut. (Lanman, p. 
470). The weak form alone occurs in A, both occur in B, the 
strong form (with a single exception) is found in C. But the 
number of instances is very small. ^ 

§ 228. The form dpah^ acc. pi., shewing the strong stem, is 
occasional in RY., frequent in AV. The forms of the singular 
apd 1, apdh 5 are found in A and B.^ 


^ See Table, § 285. 
von. xvxci. 19 


2 In iv. 2. 8 (Lanman, p. 441). 
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§ 229. From the stem s^ar oblique cases occur in A B only, 
with a single exception.^ 

§ 230. From piihs ‘ man ’ the voc. pimiali is once found, ix. 
9. 7 : see below § 265. 

§ 231. A few forms from the stem dQds ‘‘hope’ occur through- 
out RY. and AY.’ 

§ 232. Although in the consonantal declension generally there 
are but few signs of the distinction between strong and weak 
forms of the stem, in stems ending in -A there is much variation. 
There are forms of both kinds from -mh in strong cases : strong 
forms only from -vah : weak forms only in other adjectives. 

In period A strong and weak forms from the stem -mh are 
equally common : afterwards strong forms only appear. There 
is no reason to suppose that the metre has appreciably influenced 
the quantity. In viii. 81. 7 it is desirable to restore satrasdham 
(text satrmdham).^ 

| 233, Compounds ending in the roots -vac^ -sac, -sap occur 
in RY. and AY. only in strong cases, and with lengthened vowel: 
and even of the forms assigned to -vac only a few shew weak 
cases, n&bhali n, pi. occurs once, ndhhali acc. pi. with a differ- 
ent meaning : d^ds has the short vowel, iifctha^ds the long vowel 
in all forms that occur. In none of these points is there a trace 
of any movement within the Yedic period. 

§ 234. From dvdr ‘door’ we have acc. pi. durah 24 times, 
durdh 1 , as if from a weak stem didr : the occurrences are chiefly 
in B. A nom. pi. d^drali occurs i. 18S. 5, in a late hymn.’ 

§ 235. Table shewing variants of consonantal declension. 
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\-sah in strong cases 
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\-sdh “ ‘‘ 
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1 

1 

10 

234 ! 

Accusative pi. diirali^ diirdJj... 

i 8 

6 

10 

: 16 

1 


-- 

1 


G. Derivative stems in -as, -is, -us. 

§ 236. From usds we have ^ in RY. and AY. the seemingly 
‘strong’ iovmBtisdsam 11, nsdsd (including mdsdnahtd^ ndhto- 
sdsd) 18, AY. 2, mdsah (nom. pi. 15, gen. s. x. 39. 1). As this 
word admits many variants, the genuineness of those need not 
be disputed. As to the acc. sing, and nom. pi. (and still more of 


^See Table, §235. 
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course as to the gen. sing.) the forms with -as stem are very 
much more common in all parts of KV. and AV.: and we ha\^e 
therefore every reason to suppose those with -as to be only tem- 
porary variations : they occur chiefly in j^eriod B. 

On the other hand mdsa is much the commoner form of the 
dual : including the compounds we have 20 oxx., but only four of 
ns(k<2, none in A. It is not possible that this result is due to the 
metre : clearly any such argument would equally apply to the 
metrically equivalent forms of the^ acc. sing, and noni. pi. The 
evidence therefore shews that nsdsd dual is the earliest form 
known to the Vedic ])oetB : and il' so, the occasional occurrence 
of }mhmn^ nsjUah under the dotible influence of the nom. sing, 
and the n. v. a. dual is not surprising.^ 

So too occurs once to^dsCi (viii. 38. 2), in A. 

§ 237. The strong stem appears in nom. sing, jaiifili vii. 58. 2, 
an A passage. 

§ 238, An irregular nom. sing, in -an appears in su-dvdn 9, 
siHitavdn 2 in A and B.^ 

§ 239. Certain words, shewing generally -as forms in RV., 
nevertheless give acc. sing, -dm^ nom. masc. pi., nom. acc. fern. 
pL, -dli^ as if from stems in -d. These forms are discussed by Lan- 
man, pp. 549-553 : the theory of contract forms ” which is put 
forward is opposed by all we know of the tendencies of the lan- 
guage in the Vedic period, and gets hut poor support from the 
comparison of the Greek. The facts, which are difficult to define, 
rather point to an original combination of an -d and -as declen- 
sion : and if so, we must keep apart those words in which a full 
-d declension is maintained, e. g. medhd^ apd.^ It is not easy to 
believe that the d§^ds of the liV. became dpA of the AV. by a 
process going on in the Vedic period, in the entire absence of 
parallel changes. 

^ 240. That the acc. sing, mahdm is more closely connected 
with a neut. nom. mahdh than with other forms of this word 
seems probable enough : there are 23 forms, all in A and B.' 

§ 241. Tlie form sajdsdh nom, pi. clearly belongs here. Com- 
ing to be regarded as an adverb (of. below, § 344), it is twice 
used with duals in RV.: and the writers of the AV. may have 
looked xipon the form in this light. There are nineteen occur- 
rences in RV., nearly all in A: and three in AV. (Whitney). 
With it we may classify djosah^ occurring once in A.* 

§ 242, Of the other forms suggested the following seem well 
grounded : acc. sing, vedhdm 3, simiedhdm vaydm^ iisdm 2 : 
nom. pi. ndoeddh 2, dngirdh^ anehdh^ surddhaJi : acc. pi. m. f. 
sumedhdh^ icsd/ij 14 forms in all, of which 8 are in A.^ 

§ 243. There are no forms in RV. from a stem u^dnah : see 
above, § 163. 

§ 244. The neut. nom. acc. sing, ends in -dh (sometimes used 
adverbially) in 14 instances given by Lanman from RV., and 3 


^ See Table, § 348. 
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§ 229. From the stem s'dar oblique cases occur in A B only, 
with a single exception/ 

§ 230. From ‘ man ’ the voc. pumah is once found, ix. 

9. 7 : see below § 265. 

§ 231. A few forms from the stem apds ‘hope’ occur through- 
out RY. and AV.^ 

§ 232. Although in the consonantal declension generally there 
are btit few signs of the distinction between strong and weak 
forms of the stem, in stems ending in di there is much variation. 
There are forms of both kinds from -sah in strong cases : strong 
forms only from -vcih: weak forms only in other adjectives. 

In period A strong and weak forms from the stem -sah are 
equally common : afterwards strong forms only appear. There 
is no reason to suppose that the metre has appreciably influenced 
the quantity. In viii. 81. 7 it is desirable to restore aatrdsdhani 
(text satrdsdham)^ 

§ 233. Compounds ending in the roots -vac^ -sac, -sap occur 
in EY. and AY. only in strong cases, and with lengthened vowel: 
and even of the forms assigned to -vac only a few shew weak 
cases. 7 idbhah n. pL occurs once, ndbhali acc.^pl. with a differ- 
ent meaning : d§ids has the short vowel, idctha^ds the long vowel 
in all forms that occur. In none of these points is there a trace 
of any movement within the Yedic period. 

§ 234. From dvdr ^door’ we have acc. pi. diirah 24 times, 
durdlh 3 , as if from a weak stem d'Ctr : the occurrences are chiefly 
in B. A nom. pi. d'drah occurs i. 188. 5, in a late hymn.' 

§ 235. Table shewing variants of consonantal declension. 
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G. Derivative stems in -as, -is, -us. 

§ 236. From usds we have in BY. and AY. the seemingly 
‘strong’ forms 11, usdsd (including usdsdndhtd, ndhto- 

sdsd) 18, AY. 2, usdsah (nom. pi. 15, gen. s. x. 39, 1). As this 
word admits many variants, the genuineness of these need not 
be disputed. As to the acc. sing, and nom. pi. (and still more of 
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course as to the gen. sing.) the forms with -as stem are very 
much more common in all parts of RV. and AV.: and we hate 
therefore every reason to suppose those with -as to be only tem- 
porary variations ; they occur chiefly in period B. 

On the other hand usdsd is much the commoner form of the 
dual : including the compounds we have 20 exx., but only four of 
zisdscij none in A. It is not possible that this result is due to the 
metre : clearly any such argument would equally «apply to the 
metrically ecpiivalent foiuns of tlie^ acc. sing, and noni. pi. The 
evidence therefore shews that iisdsa dual is the earliest form 
known to the Vedic poets : and if so, the occasional occurrence 
of 7isdsa7n, iisdsah under the double influence of the nom. sing, 
and the n. v. a. dual is not surprising.^ 

So too occurs once tog>dsd (viii. 38. 2), in A. 

§ 237. The strong stem appears in nom. sing, jaiv&h vii. 58. 2, 
an A passage. 

§ 238. An irregular nom. sing, in -an appears in su-dcan 9, 
svcUavdn 2 in A and 

§ 239. Certain words, shewing generally -as forms in RV., 
nevertheless give acc. sing, -am, nom. masc. pL, nom. acc. fern, 
pi., -d/i, as if from stems in -d. These forms are discussed by Lan» 
man, pp. 549-553 : the theory of “contract forms” which is put 
forward is opposed by all we know of the tendencies of the lan- 
guage in the Vedic period, and gets but poor support from the 
comparison of the Greek. The facts, which are diflicult to define, 
rather point to an original combination of an -d and -as declen- 
sion : and if so, we must keep apart those words in which a full 
-d declension is maintained, e. g. meclhd^ apd,^ It is not easy to 
believe that the dpds of the RV. became dpd, of the AV. by a 
process going on in the Vedic period, in the entire absence of 
parallel changes. 

§ 240. That the acc. sing, mahdm is more closely connected 
with a neut. nom. mahdli than with other forms of this word 
seems probable enough : there are 23 forms, all in A and B.^ 

§ 241. The form saddsdh nom. pi. clearly belongs here. Com- 
ing to be regarded as an adverb (cf. below, § 244), it is twice 
used with duals in RV.: and the writers of the AV. may have 
looked upon the form in this light. There are nineteen occur- 
rences in RV., nearly all in A: and three in AV. (Whitney). 
With it we may classify djosdJi^ occurring once in A.^ 

§ 242. Of the other forms suggested the following seem well 
grounded : acc. sing, vedhdm 2, sumedhdm 2, vaydm^ nsdm 2 : 
nom. pl.^ oidveddh 2, angirdh^ aneJidh^ surddhali : acc, pL m. f. 
sumedhdh, usdh, 14 forms in all, of w^liich 8 are in A.^ 

§ 243. There are no forms in RV. from a stem u^dnaJi : see 
above, § 163. 

§ 244. The neut. nom. acc. sing, ends in -dh (sometimes used 
adverbially) in 14 instances given by Lanman from RV., and 3 


^ See Table, § 248. 
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from AV. The occurrences are rather more common in the later 
hymns/ 

§ 245. The instrum, sing, in -ah occurs six times at least (Lan- 
man, p. 562) ; the certain instances are in A and B^/ 

§ 246, Manu takes its forms from the two stems ninnu-, 
manus- : the abl. gen. sing., n. v, a. pi. mdnusah., are well estab- 
lished in A and B : the derivatives mdnurfdia^ numuwdf^ and 
(once) xn§>D(lma7nis are mucli more common in A. For the instr. 
and dative singular x nan mm are a great deal more com- 

mon, and apparently earlier: whilst it is remarkable that the 
nom. and acc. sing, are decidedly rare. The forms from stem 
m/mit- linger in C, but the word as a whole gives way to the 
derivative manusydd 

§ 247, Stems in -as, -us are prevailingly neuter : and it is 
to be noticed that the nasal element is established in the n. v. a, 
pi. (-dns^, etc.) of this declension much earlier than in either the 
-an or -a declension. It is unreasonable to regard this form as 
shewing a strong stem, 

§ 248. Stems in -aa, -is^ -us. 
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Nom. sing, su-dvdn^ svdtavdn^ 
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Stem mdmc : gen. sing, mdnolp, 
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H. Stems in -an, -van, -man. 

§ 249. Of the locative singular there are two forms, -an and 
-am; the formex prevalent in every part of the RV., but the 
latter nearly twice as common in the AV. The form in -ani is 
decidedly favoured by the metres of period A : and though other- 


^ See Table, § 248. 
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wise it might be still rarer in that period, yet the figures shew 
once more that the metres do not largely influence the forms in 
any part of the RV/ 

We may reasonably conclude that -an is the earlier formation, 
and -ani due to the analogy of other declensioUvS and the general 
tendency to expansion of flexional forms. 

§ 250. The n. a. neut. plural has the three forms, -d, mii ; 
the first two, so long as they are used, being about equally com- 
mon. “ The form in -dni has in all periods more occurrences tlian 
the other two put together : but in A the forms -cc are 40 per 
cent, of the whole, and in JB as many as 47 per cent. : tlien they 
rapidly disappear. The theory of transition to the -a sterns does 
not suit the general facts well. For the Rigveda a more correct 
statement would be that the element -ni as sign of the neuter 
plural appears first in the stems in -as., etc.: next optionally in 
the stems in -an, -a in the order given : and finally establishes 
itself as the only form in all neuters plural. On the otlier hand, 
as the forms in -d -a are most common in period B, it is quite pos- 
sible to regard -cmi as the original form, and -a, -d as temporary 
variations which reach their maximum in period 

§251. Connected with these stems we find certain abbre- 
viated ” forms of the instr, sing. From the noun for ‘ greatness ’ 
we have in A most often mahinci, in B mahnd ; in 0^ most 
often mahind, in AY. mahimnd. Other case-forms from the 
stem mahan are not common. It is therefore not easy to take as 
our starting point a stem mahimdn, instr. mahimnd: so far as 
the RY. shews, mahind mahnd are forms of equal authority, and 
the former has later been adapted to the stem mahimdnJ" A simi- 
larly early word is ddna (5 times in A) ; it never adapted itself 
to the stem in -man. Other similar formations are sporadic.^ 

§ 252. ^^Syncopation” of the stem, or its weakening by the 
omission of thematic a, is a striking feature in classical Sans- 
krit of all noun's in -an, and of those in which -man or -van is 
preceded hy a vowel. It is there found in all the weak oases, the 
suffix of which commences with a vowel. In the RY. and AY. 
the process of syncopation is only partly complete, and it presents 
a close parallel to the consonantization of thematic -i -u. 

§ 253. The following foimis are not aflected by syncopation 
in RY: the quasi-infinitives davdne, trdmane, ddmane, dhdrmane, 
bhdrmane, and vidmdne : the locatives singular, in which the form 
in -ani is preserved by the parent or parallel form in -an (though 
the AY. shews several forms in -ni) : and the n. v. a. dual neuter, 
a somewhat rare form.^ 

§ 254. All the stems in -van, and the great majority of those 
in -man are preceded hy a heavy syllable : those in -an more 
often by a light syllable. That the preceding light syllable 
favoured syncopation is highly probable : but this feature (if not 


^ See Table, § 263. ^ Amongst the forms in -d I include glr^d, dhd, 

® The explanation given by me has been reached independently and 
earlier by H, Collitz, B.B. xviii,, p. 231 (1892). See also Bloomfield, 
JAOS., xvi., p. clvi. 
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primitiye) had spread to the whole of the -an stems before tlie 
earliest hymns of the RV., and exceptions are only sporadic.' 
The -van stems have in period A -van-^ in B -vn- almost without 
exception : but in C even the forms with -vn- have almost dis- 
appeared. Stems in '■7nau do not admit syncopation after a lieavy 
syllable until i:)eriod C : but after a light syllable syncopation is 
tile rule throughout. 

The facts may therefore be summarized as follows : after light 
syllables syncopation is the rule in all periods : after Iieavy sylla- 
bles it has become the rule in period A for the stems in in 
period B for the stems in -vmi, in period C for the stems in 

The lists given by Laninan re(|uiro amendment in one or two 
points: in vi. 18. 7 ndnia?id is to be read, not mlnmii: in the lists 
on p. 525 the occurrence of ddmmio-dcwicmah in AV. vii. 88. 2 
is to be noted. The readings rdja^id x. 97. 22, mahdnd x. 0. 7 
are open to some doubt.® 

§ 255. There are 10 instances of a vocative in -vah^ scattered 
throughout the Rigveda.^ 

§ 256. In the strong cases a is found in RV. in certain stems 
(Lanman, p. 523), and uksdnam i. 164. 43, vfuinam ix. 34. 3, 
X, 89. 9 are only sporadic exceptions. In 16 passages Lanman pro- 
poses to read a in place of the a of the samhitd, where the latter 
appears as the seventh syllable of an octosyllabic verse. But in 
'■seven at least of these passages neighbouring verses shew that 
the iambic cadence is not positively required : the remaining 
nine are : anarvdnam ii. 6, 5 ; viii. 81. 8 ; mahwidnain viii. 46. 
3; viii. 54. 4; rathaydvd^id viii. 38. 2 ; puhkrayCwdna, viii. 26. 
19 ; pdHjmcmam viii. 61. 10 ; dhitdvimam iii. 27. 2 ; UgnuU 
murdhdnah vi. 46. 11, In three cases (ii. 6. 5 ; iii, 27. 2; viii. 
46. 3) there is some parallel near, with non-iambic cadence : and 
the same words or others of similar formation are constantly 
used in the Rigveda, and are placed in such positions that a long 
penultimate is favoured or at least admissible. It seems that the 
iambic cadence is not observed with sufficient stidotness in the 
earliest parts of the Rigveda, in .which eight out of these nine 
passages quoted occur, to enable us to accept the proposed altera- 
tion with any confidence. 

Of forms with short a, many have that vowel in the second 
place. Here the Vedic rhythm permits a short syllable, provided 
that a long syllable follows. As this is invariably the case with 
these words, we may be confident that the short vowel is histor- 
ically correct. 

We must conclude that the length of the vowel was in all 
ordinary cases determined before the Vedic period. 

§ 257. For forms from the stem maghdvant^ see below § 266. 

§ 258. The middle cases dhabhih 9, dhahhyah 2, dhasu occur 
in the RV. up to period 


1 Tet tlie syncopated forms after heavy syllables, though alone in the 
field, are not very common till period 0. ** See Table, § 268. 

3 Lanman, pp. 524, 525. 
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§ 259. The stems Udhan, ndhar are peculiar to the RV., which 
also uses adhali. In the table forms that may represent either 
adhar or Udhah are omitted : no precise results can be deduced : 
but the two former stems do not appear later than 

§ 260, Case-forms other than the weakest, from the stems 
aks/in^ asthitn^ sahthdn are sporadic in RV. 

§ 261. For the use of the stem ]}dntJian in strong cases see 
above § 226. 

§ 262. The acc. sing, mimthdm is once foiind, in «a late hymn, 
i. 28. 4, in RV., and once in AY. : rnatlwuha Vfil. 5. 8 (in an 
early hymn) is a doubtful reading. Scarcely any forms of rhhu- 
hmn occur after period A: its declension corresponds to a stem 
rbhuhsd in the strong cases, rb/adcsdn in the weak.^ 

§ 260. Stems in -man, -van, -an. 


Refer to 
§ 

i ' 

|: A 

1 Bi 

Ba 



Oa 

AY 

c 

249 

Log. sing, in -an 

!73 

87 

61 

! 98 

|17 

8 

28 

' 53 


“ -ani 

:50 

21 

43 

: 64 

1 3 

5 

47 

: 55 

250 

Nom. acc. pi. in -d 

l25 

11 

16 

; 27 

1 


8 

8 


“ “ -a 

j28 

12 

19 

31 

! 2 

t 

i 

-- 

8 


Nom. acc. pi. in -a, -a 

53 

23 

35 

58 

2 

1 

8 

I 11 


“ “ “ -Cmi 

78 

26 

41 

67 

6 

16 

36 

i 57 

201 

Instr. sing, mahind 

20 

3 

9 

12 

4 

2 


1 6 


“ maJmnnd 



2 

2 

1 

-- 

5 

6 


“ ‘‘ mahnd, mali{a)nd^ 

12 

4 

16 

20 

2 


2 

: 4 


“ “ dand - 

6 



0 




i 0 


“ prathind, prend, 










hhund 

1 


1 

1 

3 



3 

253 

Form ddvdne 

21 

3 

4 

7 




0 


Infinitives in -mane 

1 


1 

1 

2 

2 


4 

254 

Unsyncopated forms after 









(( 

heavy syllables : -man 

18 

7 

12 

19 


1 

7 

8 

It 



13 


1 

1 




0 

ti 

-an 

0 



0 

1 

1 


2 


Unsyncopated forms after 









it 

light syllables : -man 

0 

2 

1 

I 3 




0 

it 

-an 

8 

1 

-- 

1 

- 

-- 

-- 

0 


All unsyncopatecl forms 

34 

o 

•rH 

14 

24 

1 

2 

7 i 

10 

254 

Syncopated forms after heavy 







1 


i i 

syllables : -man 

1 

_ _ 


0 

__ 

2 

19 1 

21 

it 

-van 

4 

2 

9 

11 

1 

3 

1 i 

5 

it 

-an 

16 

; 2 

15 

17 

11 

4 

49 ' 

64 

it 

Syncopated forms after light 


1 





i 



syllables : -man 

5 

! ^ 

6 

7 

1 

2 

1 

15 i 

t 

18 


All syncopated forms, 

25 

5 

80 

35 

13 

11 

84 i 

108 

255 

Vocative in -vdh 

4 

8 

2 

6 

1 



1 

258 

Middle cases of dhan 

5 

1 1 

3 

4 i 

3 



3 

259 

Forms from stem ddhan 

7 

1 6 

6 

12 




0 


ddhar 

3 

1 6 

3 

9 




0 


idhas 

3 

1 

1 

2 



i t 

5 

262 

“ xhlvtiksd, 







! 

1 



Vhhuksdn. 

25 

3 

4 

7 i 

1 


1 

1 


^ See Table, § 263. 
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J. Stems in -ant, -at. 

§ 264. The RV. has a few forms from the stem ddt in strong 
cases, the AY. one : dan x. 115. 2 ; patddan AY.; giucidan v. 7. 
7 ; vii. 4. 2 : grenidan x, 20. 3, and presumably ddnMm iv. 6. 8, 
Idramjadantam v. 2. 3. Of these six forms, four occur in period 
A. On the other hand we have nom. pi. uhhayddaUih x, 90. 10, 
liom. sing, ddntah vi. 75. 11, both in very late hymns, and many 
forms from the stem ddnta in AY. 

In vii, 4. 2, x. 20. 3 the metre causes dilKcuIty. In vii. 4. we 
have a regular hymn in Tidstubh, and the correction (jdoida)itah 
is clearly an improvement : in x. 20 we have trochaic GfiyatrT, 
and a verse such as hJirdjate prdyinidantah has several parallels. 
We have however no parallel forms in -danta, and even tlie sim- 
ple stem ddnta does not appear till C^, whereas both these verses 
are in A.^ 


K. Posses.sive stems in -mant, -vant, 

§ 265. Yocatives in -mah^ -vah are mostly found in period A 
the later form -man^ -van is rare till period C.‘ 

§ 266. Middle cases of maylidvan from this declension are 
mostly found in period A. The nom. sing, forms mayhdvdn iv. 
16. 1, saJidvCm i. 175. 2, 3 are early ; but mhdvdn is later (ix. 00. 
3 ; X. 83. 4). 

§ 267. As for the stem dr'oant^ the forms drva, drvdnani, 
arvdnah^ as if from drvan are presumably the older : the num- 
bers do not perhaps shew this conclusively, but they are con- 
sistent with it.^ 


Ii. Perfect participles in -vas (-vans), and comparatives in -yas (-ya&s). 

§ 268. Yocatives in -vali 28, -yah 2, belong to periods A B : 
yet amongst the occurrences of rnldkuali (the only form with reso- 
lution) we find three in the period C^, viz. ix. 113. 2 ; x. 85. 25, 45. 
There are no occurrences in AY. The later form -van occurs 
once only, in AY, 

§ 269. Forms from the middle stem -vat are rare and spor- 
adic : there are five instances only in RY., none in AY. 

§ 270. Comparative and superlative forms in -ustara^ -iistama 
apj)ear to occur only in A and B. I note viddstara 8, dvidustara^ 
midh'dstama. Otherwise the appearance of us- in place of the 
strong stem is very rare : cakrdsam x. 137. 1; emusdm{?) viii, 
66. 10 ; dhihhyusali i. 11. 5. 

§ 27], Stems in -ant^ -at, -mant, -vant. 


^ See Table, §271. 

2 To Lanman’s list (pp. 519, 520) add adrivali 47, as in Addenda. 
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Befer to 


A 

|b. 

B.. 

B 

Cl 

03 

AV 

C 

264 

Transition-stem ddnta 

0 

1 


0 


1 

10 

11 

265 

Vocatives in -maJiy -vali 

105 

20 

32 

52 

4 



4 

266 

-vian, -van 

Middle cases from stem magli- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

-- 

8 

13 

267 

^ dvant 

dn^ant : drvd, drvdnam, ar- 

17 

2 

7 

\ 9 




0 

i 

vdnah — 

8 

5 

5 

10 

4 

i 

1 

5 

(irvan^ drvantam. 

1 

2 I 

2 

4 

4 

1 


4 


Stems in -yas (-yd/Ls*), 


Refer to 

g 


A i 

Bj 

B*2 

B 

Cl 

Cu 

AV 

C 

268 

Vocatives in -yali 

14 

7 

1 ^ 

13 


3 


3 

269 

Forms from middle stem -vat^ 

1 


> 3 

3 

"i 



1 

270 

Comparatives, etc. in -usiara, 










-ustama I 

4* 


6 

6 




0 


M. Declension of numerals. 

§ 272. The duals duti,, etc.j have been. discussed above, § 92 : 
dna'iX does not occur before consonants in RV. For the forms 
trtni, see above, § 190 : forms from ast/t eight’ are referred 
to, but not included, in § 148 above : the form presumably ear- 
liest [astS) occurs viii. 2. 41 : asta/d twice in the period (L 35. 
8 ; X. 72. 8), somewhat earlier than the -au forms from other 
duals: astd (according to Pp.) in x. 27. 15 (C). The AV. has 
astau and astd, 

N. Declension of pronouns. 

§ 273. For the instrurn. tiid (never tvS) see above, § 145 ; it 
occurs only in the phrase tud yujd^ and (probably) in composi- 
tion. 

§ 274. The RV. has the locative forms too (and asme^ 
yusme : but these hardly appear after : whereas the forms 
mdyi^ tvdyi and aemdsii come into regular use about the same 
time.^ 

§ 275. The dative form tdhhya sometimes appears in the text 
(13 times) : more often (18 times), this form, as well* as mdhya 
(13), asmdbhya (17), may be restored on the evidence of metre. 
From the instances suggested by Grassmann, mdhya in i. 50. 13 
must be withdrawn. These forms occur in A and B.’ 

§ 276. The dual forms yuvdbhydm, yurabhydrn are both rare 
and apparently early : yuvoJi appears in A and B.’ 

§ 277. In connexion with the personal pronouns the extraordi- 
nary growth of the use of the first personal pronoun in the singu- 


^ See Table, g 286. 
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lar is to be noted, although this seems due to a change of idiom 
rather than of grammxatical form, and marks a development of 
the personal and dramatic elements in the RV. The forms are 
commoner in B than in A, and in and AV. are rapidly |)ro- 

gressive : so that the AV., which has al)out the same amount of 
matter as has nearly four times as many occurrences. 

The increase is most rapid in the forms ynuhjumi^ 

and least so in the enclitic forms w-d, whicli we may tiiere- 
fore perhaps consider to be relatively earlier forms/ 

§ 278, Except with Urn- (for which see above, §14o), 

composition with any" case-form of a pronoun is very rare: it is' 
however found as late as the AV. 

§ 279. In the declension of the pronoun ta^ the later rule re- 
quires m nom. sing. masc. before consonants, .vd in combination 
with initial a of the following word, 8a before other vowels. 
The parallels in Greek and elsewhere, and the like forms 
all point to 8d as the original form : and it is practically main- 
tained in classical Sanskrit, except before initial a : the alleged 
form Siih being little more than a fiction to excuse the excep- 
tional hiatus. 

It appears that this form before vowels presented a difficulty to 
the Vedic writers, and was therefore to a large extent avoided. 
If we consider the cases that actually occur, the substantial 
point is whether 8& is or is not combined with a vowel following. 

Combination occurs 31 times in RV. (Grassmann sd 28, 86 3), 
hiatus 36 times (Gr. sd 11, sd before a and double-consonant 23, 
before a and single consonant 2) : that is to say, hiatus, always 
rare in other words ending in -a, is here the more common. But 
it appears that contraction gains ground in the RV., and in 0^ is 
actually the more common, whilst in the AV. again (Oldenberg, 
p. 462) we have always, or almost always, hiatus. 

As the recognition of a form 8dli must have checked contrac- 
tion at once, we must infer that no such form was present to the 
minds of the writers till the period 0^, or that of the AV,, but 
that hiatus was maintained on other grounds. At that time, the 
form Bdli appeared, and quickly replaced Bd before vowels, and 
contraction ceased. 

Outside a few irregularities which cannot have a value as evi- 
dence, we find B&h in RV. only before initial a as where the 
written form is contradicted by the metre, and at the end of even 
'pddas. The latter group of occurrences shews that the revisers 
of the Sanhita text recognized Bdh as the fundamental form, in 
the same way as the later grammarians.^ 

§ 280. Of the forms sdsmin. tdsmin. the former perishes 
early/ 

§ 281. The nom. sing, esd is early, esdh late: in the middle 
period B, both forms are rare : other forms of this pronoun 
(except perhaps the duals) are all more common late, see below, 

§ 438. It therefore appears that the whole word has developed 


^ See Table, § 286. 
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from the nom. sing, masc. As to ena see helow^ § 433 : the dual 
form moh occurs four times in RV., once as late^ as 

§ 282. The pronoun adds is much more common late amu 
occurs once as neiit. pL in AV.“ 

§ 283. The neuter had is early, hdm> late : ndkih iv5 early, 
vihhlJh rare except in the period 

g 2*84. The nent. ]>1. imAni is much later tlian the correspond- 
ing forms from -a stems: it is practically unknown till the period 
Bjj, and even in AV. is the less common form. The instrumental 
ayti is early, as also is end, except wiion an adverb.^ 

§ 285. The adjectival declension of idpva occurs four times, in 
A and B. 

§ 286. Table of pronouns (flexional forms). 


Eefer | ; 

to : 

§ ! 

1 

^1 

!b, 

! 

Bu 

B 

Cl 

Ga 

AV 

C 

374 

Locative (or dative) hie, 

1 ii'?i 

1 13 

1 17 

80 

3 



2 


“ “ asme ' 

1 8Sil 33 

1 60 

931 

14 

3 

i 

18 



41 

i 1 

1 

3 


-- 


0 


All in -e i 

139 

1 40l 78 

124 

16 

3 

1 

30 


Locative nidyi 

3 

1 


1 

1 

1 

45 

47 


‘‘ tvdyi 

0 

- - 


0 


_ _ 
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9 


asmdsu 

3 

4 

6 

10 

6 

-- 

15 

31 


All in -t, -sti- - . 

5 

5 

6 

11 

7 

1 

69 

77 

375 

Datives tubhyd, mdliya, asmd- 










bhya - 

31 

14 

is: 

39 


1 


1 

376 

Dual yuvdhhydm 

3 


3j 

3 



j 

0 


yuvdhhydm 

6 

J 


1 

1 



1 


‘‘ yut)bli - 

16 

3 

17 

20 




0 

377 

Other" forms of 1st pers. sing. : 










ahdm 

43 

14 

48 

62 

24 

85 175 

384 


mdm 

11 

1 

9 

15 

8 

8 

44 

60 


mdyd 

- - 

i -- 


0 

1 

li 

6 

8 


mdhyam _ 

3 

g! 

4 

1 7 

3 

1 5' 

1 « 

48 


mat 

1 

1: 

2 

! 3 

5 

li 15 

21 


mama 

36 

f 6: 

14 

' 30 

9 

91 

65 

83 


enclitic forms : ma 

111 

i 

46 

; 60 

30 

11!176 

307 


me 

109: 

33 

74 

106 

46 

14347 

307 


All the last 8 forms.. .. 

303' 

76 

197 

373 

116 

84 769 

968 

379 

;sd with Sandhi (sdarul •■'O*, cie. 


6 

11 

i 17 

6 



6 


M ‘ “ Hiatus {sd an d v o ' . ei (r . ■ 

1.5 

5 

13 

: 18 

3 


100 + 

103 + 

o 

CO 

form sdsmin 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 



1 


tdsmin 

(i 

3 

I 5 

' 81 

5 

2 

37 

44 

381 

esd 

-i; 

13 

4 

17^ 

2i 

1 


3 

‘‘ i 

e,^dh 

4i 

: 4 

; 2 

6 

3 

4 

44 

51 

383 

Md 

17 

i 10 

6 

16 

1 



1 

6i 

Mm 

4 

! 8 

15 

S3 

16 

5 

31 

51 

it 

ndMl^ 

37 

10 

11 

31 

2 


1 1 

3 

i( 

mdM'fy 

3 

3 

7 

9 


i 

! 

1 

S84 

N. V. a. neut. pi. imd 

36 

9 

: 13 

33 

"8 

3 

7 1 

17 

ti 

“ imdni 

1 


! 4 

4 

8 


4 1 

7 

it 

ayd 

17 

1 

1 3| 

6 




0 

i, i 

end 

9 

6 

1 11 

6 

3 

1 


3 


2 See Table, §286. 


' See §433. 
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CHAPTER IIL STEM-FORMATION OF NOUNS. §§287-312. 

§ 287. TJie formation of the stems of noims appears^ as we 
have seen, in a fairly complete state in all parts ol the Rigveda : 
where it is not easil}^ vseparated from the case-formation, it has 
already been discussed : but a few general ])oints still remain. 

§ 28*8. Of monosyllabic root-stems about 1 1 0 are in use in liV. ; 
of \hese a large part (about 65) still remain in use after the titnc 
of the Erfilimanas, many of these being quite common words. 
Otherwise this declension decays somewhat rapidly, and of tlie 
remaining words (from this list, words marked by Whitney^ as 
doubtful, and infinitives, are withdrawn) more than one-half the 
occurrences are in the period A. 

The older words are : &nfi^ drc^ td^ <id 2, hfp 7, hsdm 1 7 AV. 

1, hea 26 AV. 1, Mip 12, heii 2 AV. 1, hsdbh^ gdh 2, gfhh 2, tdoi 

27, t'dc 3, 5 AV. 1, tilr 3, dd^ 1, dtv 2, df'd 7, ndhh^ ri%d 25, 

pfhs 2^,pfc, pH hddh 8, ivfiJi 7, mUs 2, 

mrc, mfdh 27 AV. 6, ran 2, np 5, r'ls 11, nds^ vij 2, v'ld^ \Ap) 
16, gde^ p\hli 48 AV. 7, epfdh 24, erldh 18 AV. 1, hrM 2 
AV. 1 , The various times at which the more important words go 
out of use is shewn by the table, § 312. 

§ 289. Closely connected with the history of the monosyllabic 
root-stems, yet somewhat distinct in character, is the disuse of 
masc. and neut. forms from the stem mdh. The forms are mahd 
(n.) 4, make 80 AV. 5, malidh (abl.) 16, (gen.) 101 AV. 3, 
makti, (du. n.) 2, mahdh (n. pi.) 3, (acc. pi.) 20, mahtmi {mahdfmi) 
5. The decadent forms are replaced by those from mahdL It is 
noticeable that there is no transition to the stem rnahd-^ which 
is equally early and to a large extent supplementary.^ 

§ 200. In a few words we have a distinct transition to an -a 
stem. Examples : (a) from stems in -ac, need 1 AV. 6, tirapod 

2, nlcd AV. 7, parded 6 AV. 5, paped 26 AV, 23, papcdtdt 
4, dpapedddaghvan 1 AV. 1, prded 1 : (b) from various con- 
sonantal stems : hhrdjd 1 AV. 3 and pdeibhrdja: atiyajd^ ann- 
ydjd I AV, 1, jwayujd^ prayCijd 3 and AV. 1, pataydja AV. 
1: adhirqjd 1 AV, 5 ^grhardjd AY, 1, dvirqjd AV. 1, naksatrardjd 
AV. 1 : pdda 4 AV, 9, besides pddahd^ pddagfhya 2, and nipadd : 
patddura 2, mdhdra : dnapasphurd : puroddpa AV. 2 : mdm 
10 AV. 23 : ndm AV. 1 : anmiisd 4; maned 2 and AV. 23. 
(c) from the root -han^ we have derivatives in -hana^ -ghna, -ha 
(Lanman, p. 479) perhaps in the order named, (d) mahd (see 
previous section) may be an instance of transition before the 
Vedic period, (e) for ddnta see above § 264.^ 

§ 291. In the above cases we have the necessary conditions 
for a real transition, a decadent formation on the one hand, and a 
fully established and growing formation by its side. The stems 


1 Whitney, Boots, etc., passim. 


^ See Table, § 312. 
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which end in a suffixal consonant have occasionally parallel forms 
from -a stems : but in these cases the hypothesis of transition is 
much less certain. Where, however, the -a suffix is added to the 
consonantal suffix the presumption is that the shorter form is 
earlier. 

§ 292. Corresponding to stems in -rmi we find anarnd 2 (see 
Laiiman, p. 520), rhvd^ fhhva, 2, tahvd^ mihca 2, vibhava^ pi/cvd 
AV. 1 : to stems in dannd, dhdrma AV. 3, priyddhdma^ 

to stems in -an^anastlid,^ dka^iftrsd AV. 
0 . ''riie occurrences are few and sporadic, but plrsd is a clear 
case of transition. 

Besides these we have the two pairs djrna and djman^ ydma 
and ydnian., the last two words each having sevei’al compounds. 
It would seem that djma^ ydma are the earlier forms. 

There are also the lengthened forms anarvdna 2, dpna^ ahna 
in apardhnd AV. 1, ‘iiydlma KV. 1, pimdhna RV., and sd/ma 
AV. l^pusdna and satrand 2 .* but the forms are too few to enable 
us to draw any conclusion. 

A few parallel forms in -nas^ fhhvas 4, hhidvas, pthms 4, are 
early. ^ 

§ 293. Prom stems in 4n we have the lengthened stems 
vmimcc^ paratnestJmia (AV. 1). 

§ 294. Corresponding to ^as stems we have -a (or <i) forms 
from a number of words : dugira^ advesd^ dva^ hrdadct 1 AV. 2, 
and in p'd.cikranda, card^ tdra^ dnrdka, 7iiravd^ puritphpd^ prt7m- 
jrdya^ vtitascana^ nidradhd^ heda 2 and AV 2. The instances are 
sporadic (Lanman, pp. 553-5). ’ 

There is also the pair of stems pdrdha (with its compounds 
prapardha^ pdrdkaniti) and pdrdhas (with vipvdpardhas) : of 
which the latter is distinctly later. ^ 

There are only three lengthened forms noticed, arnasd, ctjarasd^ 
parinasd : for avasd is a distinct word from dvas, 

§ 295. Corresponding to stems in -?is we have ndhum 3 
(besides two doubtful exx.), mdnusa^ (besides two doubtful exx.), 
and vdptisa. These occur chiefly^ in period B. 

§ 296. The suffix -ka is proper to RV. (i.) in deidvatives of 
words in -ac, (ii.) in the word pavakd, (iii.) in the possessives 
asmdka, yupndka. Otherwise this is a growing formation ; and 
though RV. has more than 100 such words, and AV. about the 
same number, hardly a quarter of these are common to the two 
Vedas. Even eka ‘one’ (whatever the reason may be) becomes 
much commoner in the later hymns.’ 

§ 29^.' The suffix da, etc., is also late: see above § 122(e). 

§ 298. The suffix -anta is hardly found before the AV. E’er 
ddnta see above § 264. A substantive padnta is a more than 
doubtful explanation of the form padntam, which occurs only 
i. 122. 1 ; 155. 1 ; and x. 88. 1. Occurrences are found of Jwantd 
AV. 2, tarantd, vasantd 2 and AV. 5, vasantd AV. 2, vepantd 
AV. 4, sdmanta AV. 6, hernantd 1 and AV. 4.’ 


1 See Table, § 312. 
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§ 299. The suffixes -tdt^ are found side by side in RV. 
Of these tat is the older, as the Greek parallels also indicate : no 
forms are found later than : the transition to -tati finds a par- 
allel in Latin (e. g. Gwitatium), 

Examples: -tdt^ iipardidt 2, devcitdt 8, vrMtdt^ sati/utdt^ sarvd- 
tdto: -tdti^ aristdtdti 5 AV. 8, 

1 AV. 1, devatati 27, rasMdti 2, . I, satyutdtiy 

sarrdtdti 15 AV. 1. The AV. has also ayaksmdtdt% daJcsdtdti^ 
each once.* 

§ 300. The neuter suffix -Iman does not occur after except 
once in AV. mmynan. Examples in RV.: d/mman^ dhdrlman 2, 
pdrlincin^ hhdrlman 2, vdrlman 6, sdfiman^ .Yivlmmh o, stdrhnayi^ 
Jidvlman 9. The long vowel has its parallel in the lengthening 
of the final vowel of the first part of a compound.* 

§ 301. Feminine forms from stems in -man^ -van^ -an are occa- 
sionally found in RV. : but only one siicfi form is found in 0^ 
and AV. Feminines in -varl are found in all parts of the RV., 
but are most common in C : whilst those in -m, -nml are hardly' 
found before AV. For particulars, see Lanman, pp. 627, 628.* 

§ 302. The pronominal derivatives tvCmaJt 21, mdvat 9, yiiva- 
vat^ yusmdvat are found in periods AB: but tdvat 6 AV. 16, 
et&rat i2 AV. 2, yA^at 8 AV. 40, are later. So 'tyant is early, 
but ¥iyant late.* 

§ 303. Stems in -d.na are found in A and B : Examples : 
dpndvdna 2, urdliimmnd^ cydvdyia 8, cydvatdna^ pdrpdna 3, 
pftharidna^ vdsai^dna 5.* 

§ 304. Participials in -atd are comparatively early : Examples : 
darpatd 37 AV. 3: darpataprt: vlpvddarpata 10: pacatd 3: 
papyata AV. 4 : hharatd (except as pr. n.) 2 : yajatd 46 AV. 2 : 
haryatd, 39.* 

§ 305. For participials in -su -yu^ see below §§ 421, 427. 

§ 306. Stems in -aB% are found in A and B: Examples: atau^ 
dharnasi 11, 1 dhdu 6, 2 dhds't 11, sdnasi 16.* 

§ 307. Of secondary derivatives in -van, maf/hdvan (as applied 
to Indra) and dtharvan are freely used in late hymns : but 
maglidvan (except of Indra) and rtAvan are distinctly early. 
Others are rare and more common early: yiz. amatwdn, ardtaum 
4, indhanvun, fghdvan^ rndvan 2, dhitman 2, miislvdn, prusU- 
vdn 7, satyAvan AV. 2, samddvan 2, sahdvan 5, sdfwvan AV. *1, 
svadhAvan 5. Feminines in -varl, and derivatives, are not 
included.* 

§ 308. Feminine abstract nouns in -td» If sunftd 15 AV. 6 
is to be reckoned here, it is the most common word of the class : 

‘ divinity ’ is used in C. Other words are rare: agdtdl 
and AV. 1, a?iapadydtd AV. 1, aprajdstd AV. 1, aviratd d,jandtd 
AV. 1, nagndtd 1, suhsetrdtd AV. 1, sximrdtd AV. 2 : and as 
instrumentals only, ahrahmdtd, isltatvdtd, kavydtd, dlndtd, 


8ee Table, § 312. 
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inmtsdtd 2, purusatvcitd 2, handMitd 3, mamatd^ vasutCi^ sa^idtd 
2, sKsanUd, The instrumentals are commonest in and this 
form is very probably the starting point of the declension/ 
g 309. For the suffixes -tdti^ 4dt see above § 299. 

§ 310. Suffixes in 4vana (Whitney, Gr. § 1240) occuF most 
in A. 

311. With regard to the history of the suffixes in Sanskrit 
very little has as yet been done, and the sketch just made is 
therefore very slight. It shews that on this side also the periods 
Cj of the RV. are in substantial agreement with the A v and 
differ from the remainder of the BV. Between the periods A 
and B it shews but little difference : but in A there is a much 
greater use of monosyllabic root-stems, whilst the use of the 
suffix -7^a, and the transition to -a stems is more marked in B. 
On the whole it seems clear that changes in the suffixes take place 
more slowly than in the endings, and that so far they are of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

§ 312. Stem-formation of nouns. 
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CHAPTER lY. VERH-IHFLEXIOiY. §§ BRYRG;). 

§ 313. The verbal system in Sanskrit is of great complexity: 
not only is the number of forms in all its parts greater tlian in 
any of the cogna“"f but the system as a whole em- 

braces under the •!; ^ . “ ‘‘secondary conjugation ” groups 
of forms such as in other languages are ii>iial!y coi:<i'l(-rc(i as dis- 
tinct though allied verb-systems. For our present purpose it 
seems convenient to make a division somewhat analogous to that 
between noun-flexion and noun stems : and to ti'eat under the 
heading of verb-flexion those of the system in which the 

variations are almost purely formal, e. g. terminations of all 
kinds, the use of the augment and of reduplication, and the infini- 
tives and gerunds : whilst under the heading of verbal stems we 
treat in the main of the growth and decay of the voice, tense, and 
mood formations, and of secondary conjugation, matters more 
closely allied to questions of syntax and style. 

§ 314. As in the case of nouns, we find that the terminations 
of the forms of verbal systems are often undergoing rapid change 
in the Vedic period, and are therefore valuable indications of 
date. But our discussion of noun stems lias only been fragmen- 
tary : whilst the verb-systems shew in their use and disuse of par- 
ticular stems change upon the largest scale: change which is 
often too slow to aid us much in the construction of a detailed 
chronological theory, but which is of great interest in itself and 
of importance as a criterion of the exactness of general results. 

§ 315. A precise and logical distinction between flexion and 
stem-formation in the case of the verb-system is perhaps not 
attainable, and is not aimed at in these chapters : for instance the 
infinitive forms, though derived from many different stems, are 
all treated of under the heading of flexion : and the gerunds and 
gerundives are conveniently considered in connection with them. 

Personal findings. 

§ 316. Third person singular. In the present middle we find 
occasionally the ending -e. This formation is disappearing, but 
not rapidly, in the Vedic period.' The Rigveda shews about 146 
forms from 24 stems:* viz., t^e 29, cit'e^ vide {vt, 3 vicl ‘find’) 19, 
diih'e 8, iruve^ huv'e^ mah^^ niseve (probably) x. 95. 8, §^dye 11, 
stdce 6 : gri^e '6, rnue, 19, sunv^ 3, hinve 2 : jdngahe^ 

l^adbadhh 3, bdbadhe 2, sarsr^ 2, jdgiive, yoyuve^ cdrkrse (proba- 


^ See Table, § 335. 

^ The list of forms so far is taken from DelbriZekf § 103 ; but j6,se L 
120. 1, and vffLj^ are omitted, as the instances are very doubtful, 
von. xvqi. 20 
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bly) X. 22. 1 ; 74. 1 ; 105. 4 to whicli may be added nitopk iv. 
38. ], dadhe 23.^ In AV. we have four stems only, t^e 11, ridh^ 
dnh'e 14, dadhe 3.*^ 

§317. Ifirst person plural. There are two forms of the pri- 
mary ending, '•masi and -mah^ of which the latter is exclusively 
used in classical Sanskrit. As the causatives are specially com- 
mon in this person, and employ almost exclusively the form in 
-raasiy these forms are reckoned separately : amongst them are 
included forms from the stem vajdya-. Tlie whole number of 
forms and especially the forms from causatives are much more 
common in C than earlier : and in particular they are frequent 
in prayers against diseases and other charm-hymns. If we con- 
sider the relative frequency of those forms which are not from 
causatives, we find that •mail forms are comparatively rare in 
A B, but in C almost as common as those in -masL But -mah is 
more common in A than in B: a result the more remarkable because 
the metres of B decidedly favour the form -mah. Upon the whole 
results we are not entitled to conclude that -masi is the earlier 
form : it may very well be a variation of an earlier -rnah^ reach- 
ing its maximum of favour in the period B^ (16:2) and then 
again giving way to its predecessor, though retaining its position 
in causatives up to the end of the AV. period.® 

§ 318. Second person plural. Forms in -thanciy 4ana are found 
in all parts of the active verb, including the aorists: they are par- 
ticularly common in the period 0,, and there are many exx. in 
i. 161. In the AV. they are much less used.^ 

These forms are closely parallel to that in -masL Although 
greatly favoured by the metres of A, they are not most common 
in that period. The inference is that the forms are not primitive, 
but reach their maximum of favour® in the period C^. 

§ 319. Third person plural, A group of personal endings 
which contain the element -r, but are not found in classical Sans- 
krit, shew in RV. and AV. steady decay : viz., -ire, -rate in 
the present : -rata in the optative : -rire perfect : -ranta, -ran^ 
•ram chiefly in aorists. On the other hand the imperatives 
duhrdm, duhratdm are late : see below, § 327.'* 

The examples are diohre 7, ridr'e (rt. 3 vid)^ AV.: invire^ 
rmire, pinvire^ prnvir'e 7, mmirh 4, hinvir'e 8 duhrate 2,® and 
once in AV.: cuoyavlrata^ juserata 2, hharerata^ ma/nsirataA 
ciMtrire 3, jagrhliTirh^ dadrire^ hubhitjrirey mridrire^ sasrjrire : ® 
dravrtranta in ••ran 43 and once in AV., as given by Delbrtick,^® 
except that I reckon asihiran as occurring twice in i. 136. 1 : in 
•ram. 16 as given by Delbrtick : in all, 105 exx. in RV. and 3 in 
AV.® 


1 For dadM see Whitney, 
2 Delbriick, §§ 49, 63. 

^ Whitney, § 550 : cf. § 629. 

• Ib, § 123. « Ib. § 121. 


§ 669, and Grassmann suh voce. 

^ See Table below, § 335. 

^ Delbriick, § 119. ® Ib. § 118. 

« Ib, § 122. Ib, § 124, • 
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§ 320. Subjunctive endings first person. For tlie dual and 
plural active we have the forms ’[ima only : of these the 

former is rare, but most used in the periods C^. For the dual 
middle we have a form -vahai, which is also rare and somewhat 
late. For each of the other persons we find a shorter and a 
longer form, viz. : 

1 sing. act. -d, 

I sing. mid. -a.i, 

1 plur. mid. -make, -maJuiL 

It is true that the first sing. mid. in -e is only found from aorist 
stems -s, as stus^ (Whitney, § 894) : but the forms seem to be 
clearly subjunctive. The ending -clni cannot be rightly termed 
a “primary ending”: it seems to stand to -d in the verb-system 
in precisely the same relation as in the nom. voc. acc. neut. pi. in 
the noiin-system. 

The figures shew that the shorter forms are in all cases earlier 
in date than the longer: and that the form -vahai may rightly be 
classed with the later group of forms, although it so happens that 
no examples of the correlative -vahe occur.“ 

Aorists imperative are seldom used except in the earlier hymns 
(see below, § 407a) and therefore shew usually the earlier forms: 
but it does not appear that any of these endings is appropriate to 
a particular tense. 

Examples. A. Shorter forms. 1st sing, in -d: 13 exx. of 11 
forms are given by Delbriick:® of these hrmd^ riradhd,, vocd are 
aorists. 1st sing, in -e {’Se)\ arcase^ rnjase 5, ohise, krse x. 49. 7, 
gdyise, grms& 12, punis^^ ydjase^ sasdhise x. 180. 1/ stusi 22,*^ 
hise: 47 in all. 1st. plur. in -make: present lldmahe^ daddmahe 
(iii. 21. 6, perhaps ind,): aorist hdrdmahe 8 and AV. 1, dh&mahe 
3, ydcisdmdhe^ sanisdmahe; 15 exx., and one in AV. Of all 
forms, 75 exx. in RV, one in AV. 

B. Longer forms. 1st. sing, in -dm.* present carcmi^ jdhdni 
AV. 1, tardni AV. 3, dadhdn% ndydniy pacdn% pdgydni AV. 1, 
bhajdni, rdjdni 2, vdddni AV. 3, vdhdnij sandvd7ii AV. 1, srjdniy 
hdrdni AV. 2 :jafi(/hdndni^ ra^idhaydni : aorist Jcdrdni 2, gamdni 
2, gdni^ hrdvdni 2 ; hhimdni ; stosdni ; davisdni: in all, 21 exx. in 
RV., besides II in AV. 1st. sing, in -ai: from 11 stems as given 
by Delbrtick,® of which there occur more than once Jcrndvai 2, 
stdvai 3, making 14 exx., besides gdchai once in AV. : of these, 
two are from s- aorists. 1st. dual in -vahai from 8 stems as given 
by Delbrtick each form occurs once only : hrmdvahai^ vocdvahai 
are aorists. AV. has three for'ms : janaydvaha% sdcdvahai 2. 
Ist plur. in -mahai from 12 stems as given by Delbrtlck,*^ of which 


^ Kot including those of tlie improper conjunctive see §§ 392, 398. 
^ See Table, § 335. ^ Delbrtick, § 5. ^ Delbrixck, as 2 sing. perf. 

® Delbriick, p. 181 : but I include also viii. 52. 3 and x. 93. 9. 

6 § 18. ’ § 21. 8 § 24. 
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there occur more than once nd^dmaJiai 2, hrdvamahai 2, hhundjd- 
malmi 2, making 15 occurrences: gdmdmahai and hrdvdmahai are 
aorists: the AV. has 6 iovmB, jcmdmahai, bhajdmahai 2, bhimajd- 
mahai, stpiavmnahai^ livaydmahai. Of all forma there are 58 
exx. in E.V., 21 in AV. 

§ 321. Second and third persons sing, active. We lind the 
pairs of forms -5, -ti : and in the middle -mi ; daL 

The ‘^secondary” forms -if, are the more common in RV. and 
AV. : and in the Brahmanas are almost exclusively used.^ But 
up to the time of the AV. the longer “primary” forms are grow- 
ing in favour. As to the middle voice, -.s'c, de are always used in 
RV,, -5a^, dai in AV. and Brfihmanas. But the form yajdtai is 
found i. 84. 18.^^ In both voices therefore the tendency is 
towards lengthening. 

§ 322. Dual, The active endings are dhaJi^ dali : in the mid- 
dle the endings -aithe^ -aite are found in nine words, each occur- 
ring once only, and in the eaidiest part of the RV. : the instances 
are given by Delbrllck.® ^ The regular -dthe (2 du.) occurs in the 
passive uhyAthe iv. 50. 6, with miMle meaning. 

§ 323. Plural. -The active endings are -ma, dha^ -an: in the 
middle, the 2d person is rare : in RV. there is one ex. in -dhve 
(ii. 14. sy in B^ ; and there are three in -dhuai (i. 37. 14 ; i. 161. 
8 ; vii. 59. 6)*^ in and C: and the latter form as -dhvai is 
again found in the Brahmanas." The third person is also rare : 
-7ite is found a few times in RV. in the Brfihmanas -ntai^ 
occurs. 

§ 324. Thus throughout the subjunctive mood we have change 
at work in the endings, and almost everywhere towards length- 
ening : and this change is further accompanied by change in the 
thematic vowel." This unsettlement probably tended largely 
to the disuse at a later time of the subjunctive mood-forms : see 
below, § 393. 

§ 326. 2. 3. sing, imperative in dcit This form is increas- 

ingly used in the later periods : it is usually of the 2d person. 
There are 21 exx. in RV.®, and 1 note 18 in AV. : viz. asyatdt^ 
gaohatdt 3, grhnltdt^ jaJntdt^ jdgrtdt^ jinvatdt^ jdnltdt^ jfidtdt^ 
dhdrayatdt^ dhdvatdt, mrdatdt^ ralcsatdt^ vakatdt, smaratdt 2, 
srntdt.'^ 

§ 326. 2. sing, imperative in -sL This appears to be most 

common in the period A B,, and is very rare in 0 or later. Del- 
hrtlck® gives 153 exx. from RV., from which are to be withdrawn 
hsesi vi. 4. 4, x. 61. 5 (so Grassmann), and to which are to be 
added daksi ii. 1. 10, pdrsi i. 174. 9 : mdtsi i. 9. 1, ix. 97. 42 


^ Whitney, §615. 

8 See Table, §335. 
Ib. § 65. 

Delbriick, § 112. 

9 §80. 


9 Whitney, §§660, 661. 
^Delbrtick, g§62, 106. 

® Whitney, § 56L 
8 Delbrtiok, §§88, 77. 
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(second occurrence) : yahsi x. 1. 6: making 156 exx. : from AV. 
I note only kdrsi^ niksi 4, vrksi^ satsV See Whitney, § 024. 

It is characteristic of these forms that the stem to which they 
are attached is in all cases the simple root, although often 
neither root-present nor root-aorist is in general use. From this 
peculiarity it seems reasonable to associate with them the follow- 
ing middle forms, which shew the usual terminations : trdsna 2 : 
dhistui 8, ondtsva 13, ydksva {yaj) t3, rdsva 21, rdnsva 4, saksva 
[sac)^ trddhvam 2. These forms^ appear to be still earlier.^ 

§ 327. Imperatives in -1011 hardly occur before AV. : but 
duhdm is found twice in period viz. i. 1G4. 27 ; iv. 5l, 7. 
AV. has inddhdm 2, duhdm 7, rimdhdm^ ciddm^ ^mjdm 4 ; and 
the similar plural forms duhrdm 6, duhratcmi 6. 

§ 328. The impv, edhi [as ‘be’) is late : daddhi (whethei‘ 
from dd or dha) is early. 

§ 329. Verbs of the -mg -u class foi^m the 2. sing. impv. as 
follows : (a) pmudld (4) occurs 5 times in the earliest part of 
the E.V. ; (b) if the root ends in a consonant (except -hi is 
found: the RV. has one exception, urnu ix. 06. 11; ( 0 ) after a 
vowel or -n, -hi is omitted with frequency in the AV., and 
always in classical Sanskrit. But this omission is more frequent 
in period A than in B. 

The exx. are : -hi retained : inuhi^ krnuhh 28 and AV. 5, 
cinuhi, tanuhi 5, dhnnuhi 3, pniuhl 7 and AV. 1, sanuhiy 
spr7iuh% hinuhi 2 : 49 in RV., 6 in AV. -hi omitted : img 
kuru 2 and AV. 6, krnu 8 and AV. 26, tanu 1 and 2 in AV., ^rnu 
3 and AV. 2, Mnu 2 : 18 in RV., 36 in AV.^ 

§ 330. The imperative in -ana in the -nd, -ra class is late. 
Exx. apdna 2 AV. 1 : yrhdndx. 103. 3 2, AV. 1 : hadhdna AV. 1, 
stahhdna.AY , 1. But there are in RV. no corresponding forms 
of any other type where the root ends in a consonant : AV. has 
grhhndhi^ grhnahi, * 

§ 331. Perfect stem. The personal endings shew few varia- 
tions. For the first and third pers. sing, the ending -d is quoted 
occasionally as a variant of -d (e. g. hibhdyd viii. 46, 85) and twice 
as a variant of -au [papra i. 69. 1, jahd ? viii. 45. 37). These 
three occurrences are all in peidod A : the analogy of the dual 
and locative forms in -d -au in noun-declension make it probable 
that -d was the original ending from stems derived from roots 
in -d. 

§ 332. Various personal endings normally in -a shew frequent 
lengthening to -d.* As this phenomenon is probably not alto- 
gether independent of metrical position its discussion is not here 
attempted. 

§ 333. Variations of a formal character affecting the thematic 
or root-vowel may conveniently he referred to here. Of these 


’ See Table, § 335. 

® Corresponding to mdsva, we find both mdsi and mdhi, 

« Whitney, g723. 

^ Whitney, §248c: Benfey, Ahli. Gott. Ges. xix.-xxi. (1874-6). 
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tiie most important is the use of a strong form of the stem in the 
2d pers. dual and plural of the present and root-aorist sterns^ in 
the indicative and imperative moods. It is less often found after 
the period C\. 

Examples : present 2 dual yuyotam 2, hinotam ; 2 pi. tyarta 
1 AV. 1, ka AV. kcaia 3, widtta^ hrndta 5, hrnotmm 5, 
jidiota 12j jiihdtan.a 0, dddfita^ daddtcma^ tanota 1 in AY., dd- 
dhiita 14 AV. 3, dddhdtana 1 (1 'par') 2, pipartana (2 

par) 4, pundtaj hramtcma 2, yjmdhta 2, ynydta 9, yuyotana 3, 
prnota 1 AV. 2, ^^-rnotana 2, swidta 5 AV. 1, siindtana 3, stota 
2, hhidta 9, liinotana: all du. and pi, liV. 109, AV. 0. lm]KU*- 
feet 2 pi. akvnota^ akrnotamt 3, djahdtamx, ddaddta^ ddadhdta : 
total 7. Root-aorist 2 du. : kdrtam AV. 2, gantdmi 13, varktam 
2, vartaTii: 2 pi. hdrta 0, kdrtaiia 0, gdnta 9, (jdntana 10, rarta^ 
prdta 4, 86ta 3, sotana^ h'eta : dheta)ia: in all, 61 in RV., 2 in AV. 

A few forms are found in the singular : ^ag,ddhi 2, pi^ddhi 4, 
and from rt. 2 yu, yuyodhi 7 : in all, 13. 

§ 334. In the middle forms of rt. dhd the RV. occasionally 
retains the thematic vowel : viz. dadhidlvok 4, dadhisvdi 7 and 
AV. 1, dadhidhvam 3. The occurrences are chiefly in period A, 
and are classified by Whitney, JRoots^ etc., as perfects. 

§ 835. Table shewing the use of the personal endings, etc. 


Refer to 


A 


Ba B 

Ox 

i 

1 1 

: CaiAV 

i 

C 

816 

3d. pers. sing, x^res. mid. in -e-. 

74 

22 ' 37 

69 

! 7 

6 

29 

42 

817 

1st. pers. plural, primary tenses: 





1 





(a) from non-causatives: in -masi 

45 

15' 19 84 

i 7 

6 

86 

97 


-maji 

15 

li 5 

6 

! 5 

4 

71 

80 


(b) fi’om causatives : in 

17 

1 1 

2 

1 -- 

It 

39 

60 


-mdk - - - 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 


4 

4 

318 

2d pers. pi. in dhana^ 4ana^^^ 

52 

27; 44 

71 

20 

9 

18 

42 

319 

8d pers. id.: forms containing 










-r, except duhTd-m, duhratCm. 

66 

24 

16 

40 

1 ^ 

2 

4 

18 


3d pers. pi. : dulird'm, diiliratd'in 

0 



0 

( 


11 

11 

820 

1st pers. subjunctive (impera- 










tive): 










(a) shorter forms : - d- .. 

4 

2 

4 

6 

8 



8 


-e (-se) 

29 

9 

9 

18 




0 


-make 

6 

3 

5 

8 

-- 

1 

1 

2 


All shorter forms 

39 

14 

18 

CO 

3 

~| 

1 

6 


(b) longer forms : -dni 

3 

1 

3 

4 

12 

2 ! 

11 

26 


-ai 

2 


8 

3 

7 

2' 

1 

10 


-vahai 

3 


1 

1 

3 

1 ' 

8 

7 


-mahai 

6 

-- 

2 

2 

4| 

3! 

1 

6 

18 


All longer forms 

14 

1 

9 

10 

26' 

8' 21 

65 
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Refer to 
§ 


i A 

Bx 

Ba 

B 

Ox 

Ca 

AY 

c 

831 

3. 8. sing. subj. in -s, 4 

,336 

85 

131 

216 

1 49,' 21 

131 

201 


“ “ -St, -ii 

1 82 

26 

50 

76 

27 

15 

76 

118 


2, 3. sing. subj. mid. in -se, 4e- 

' 43 

10 

27 

87 

13 

8 

- - 

16 


“ “ -soi, -tai 

0 


1 

1 


-- 

15 

15 

322 

2. 3. dual subj. mid. in -aithe, 










-aite 

9 



0 




0 

325 

2. 3. sing. impv. in -tat 

4 

1 

10 

11 


6 

18 

24 

326 

3 sing. impv. in -si 

73 

32 

50 

82 

1 



7 

8 


Corresponding foi*ms in -sru, 


i 








-dhvam 

. 36 


8 

17 

1 




1 

327 

3 sing. impv. in -Ctm: pi. -rdmi 





_j 





-ratdm 

0 

i 

» 

0 

3 

_ _ 

26 

28 

828 

Form edhi 

5 

1 1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

16 

23 

i 

i “ daddhi 

6 

1 1 

1 

2 




0 

329 ! 

“ gpiitdhi {-%) - 

5 



0 

j ' 


0 


Ending -Id retained in certain 


1 -- 

i 








verbs 

. 21 

1 7 

19 

26 

1 

1 

6 

8 


Ending -hi omitted in certain 

- 









verbs 

9 


5 

5 


4 

36 

40 

383 

Strong stems in 2 du. pi. present 

: 43 

! 20 

30 

50 

15 

1 

9 

25 


“ “ “ imperfect 

, 1 

: 1 

2 


3 



3 


“ ‘‘ root-aorist 

' 41 

; 11 

6 

17 

2 

1 

2: 

5 


“ “ 2 sing. pres. impv. 

! 6 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 


2 


All forms — ' 

91 

: 34 

41 

75 

21 

3 

“i 

iO 

CO 

834 ! Forms dad/mm and 


1 





1 


1 

dadliidhvam 

i 9 

! 2 

2 

4 

1 


1! 

2 


Augment, Reduplication, etc. 

§ 336. The frequent oocnrrenoe in the RV. of the forms of 
the past tenses of the indicative mood without the augment is a 
well-known feature of the hymns : but it is not always easy to 
distinguish these occurrences from the identical forms of the 
“improper subjunctive.”^ For our present purpose the distinc- 
tion has little practical importance, and it will be sufficient to 
accept the lists as drawn up by Professor J: Avery in a previous 
number of this Journal.® 

§ 337. It is necessary at once to distinguish between the 
^absolute’ frequency of the unaugmented forms, and their ‘rela- 
tive ’ frequency as compared with the corresponding augmented 
forms. In the whole of period C the unaugmented forms do not 
number one hundred, whilst the augmented forms exceed 1800. 
The unaugmented forms are therefore both absolutely and rela- 
tively rare. In the periods A and B the unaugmented forms 
number 426 and 561 respectively, that is to say, they are quite 
common, and there are absolutely more occurrences in B than in 


Whitney, §§563, 587. 


” Vol. xi., pp. 826-361. 
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A.^ But the aiigmented forms in periods A and B number 928 and 
1763 respectively. Therefore in A the nnaugmented forms are 
somewhat less tlian one-third, in B somewhat less than one-fourth 
of the whole : so that relatively to the whole number of historic 
forms they are of diminishing importance.^ 

§ 338. If we consider the different tense-stems we find that the 
pluperfect forms are always very few in number, and no iinaiig- 
mented forms are found after the period As to the present 
stems, the relative frequency of the unaugmented forms dimin- 
ishes regularly : a result of which the importance is to some 
extent, but not largely, qualified by our previous use of these 
occurrences as a determining factor in the assignment of hymns 
to the period B rather than A,* and vice versa. In other words, 
the augmented forms of the present tense grow greatly in import- 
ance in the periods B^ B^, and after that time become stationary : 
whilst the unaugmented past forms grow but slightly in import- 
ance in Bj and afterwards rapidly become fewer.^ 

§ 339. Turning to the aorist-stems, we do noVfind the same reg- 
ularity. The use of the augmented forms is as nearly as possible 
stationary throughout the whole period : that is to say, the num- 
ber of forms is almost exactly proportional to the amount of 
matter in each period. If, however, we take into account that 
the periods and contain a much greater proportion of his- 
torical matter, and in consequence about one and a half times as 
many historical forms of all kinds, we find that the augmented 
aorist is relatively in disfavour in period B, hut loses ground no 
further in period 0.'“* 

§ 340. As to the unaugmented aorist-forms, if we take the 
whole period B, the number of forms is, relatively to the amount 
of matter, the same as in A : so that these forms are in exactly 
the same disfavour as the augmented aorist-forms : but on the 
other hand in period C they disappear rapidly, though not quite 
regularly. But if we compare the periods A and Bj only, the 
result is different : for the number of unaugmented forms in B^ 
shews a distinct increase as compared either with the augmented 
forms or the amount of matter.*^ In A the unaugmented forms 
are 24 per cent, of all the aorist-forms, in B, 29 per cent. The 
importance of this result is somewhat increased by our previous 
use of the unaugmented aorist-forms, amongst others, as a deter- 


* The amount of matter in B is greater than that in A by about one- 
fifth. 

2 See Table, § 863. ® See the list in ^ 410. 

^ KZ. xxxiv, pp. 309, 330. On account of the comparatively large 
number of forms in this category, some allowance must be made for 
this difiSculty ; but it will be seen by reference to KZ. p. 315 that all 
the flexion al forms together have had comparatively small effect on 
the detailed classification. 

^ Bi contains about one half as much matter as A. 
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mining factox* in the assignment of hymns to the period A rather 
than B see KZ. xxxiv. p. 309. 

§ 341. The conclusions to be drawn from the statistics on these 
points are not easily determined : but it would, I believe, be a 
mistake to attribute the results to chance, or to consider them as 
destructive to the genei'al argument by which the literary epochs 
of the RV. have been provisionally defined. The number of 
occurrences is sufficiently large to lead us to look for a cause for 
the change of proportiouvS : and whilst we cannot but believe that 
those hymns which differ most widely from the AV. in theii" 
whole structure are most widely separated from it in date, it 
would be contrary to reason to expect tliat the same amount of 
divergence should be shewn in every particular. 

§ 342. In the primitive Indo-Eimopean or Teutaryan ” lan- 
guage the augment was, according to Delbrtlck’s opinion^, a 
necessary part of every historic tense-form. Forms without aug- 
ment constitute therefore a phenomenon of which we can trace 
the disappearance in Sanskrit and in Greek, but of the beginnings 
of which we have no literary record. As regards the forms of 
the pi*esent stem, the usage is already in decay in the earliest 
periods of the RV., but as regards aorist-forms we can trace no 
sign of this decay until the period The evidence available to 
us rather goes to shew that the usage was still progressive in the 
period The stationary position of the augmented aorist- 

forms dui'ing the whole Vedic period is a curious result of the 
play of several opposing forces ; and as will appear below,® is 
not inconsistent with the fact that the aorist-system as a whole is 
already in its decay. 

§ 343. Augment d-. This is not infrequent in RV., occurring 
mostly in the period B. Whitney'^ quotes nine verbs, and I 
follow him, including anaf and excluding dpto.® The exx. are 
tmat 28, ayunah^ dyuJcta^ draik 4, drinak^ dvar 16 and AV. 1, 
dvidfiyat 2, dvrnaki^ avrni ; in all, in RV. 58, AV. 1/ 

8 344. Reduplication. An irregular reduplication is found in 
R V . in the presents didi-j dtdhl-^ these dtdhl is more 

common in the later hymns, and is also found in the Brahmanas : 
the other stems are early. 

§ 346. In the perfect a long vowel in the reduplicated syllable 
is not rare in RV., and continues to occur in AV, and Brahmanas, 
though more rarely. From roots kip and gar * wake’ it is found 
even in classical Sanskrit : with these we are not further con- 
cerned here. 

It is not easy to distinguish these forms from intensives : I 
follow Whitney’s later classification.® From the list given in his 
grammar® tan must be deleted : to it must be added drh, pajy 


^ See Table, § 353. ^ Delbrtick, p. 80. « § 398. ^ § 585. 

® But see Belbriick, p. 79. « Delbrhck, 1. c, 

7 Whitney, § 676. « Roots, etc., pp. 219-m. 

» § 786. 
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ran\ rales, van, vas ^clothe,’ hrs : also bhl (in the Ait. Brfihmana 
and Ait. Aranyaka only). In the AV. occur tr^?, trs, dhr, dhrs, 
wah, vrt, vrdh, ^ad, sah: ml, didhl, hid: in the Brfiiimanas dhr, 
dhrs, mah, ran, ran: hid. 

There appears to be a diminution of the frequency of the 
forms including d in the period and subsequently : and in the 
forms including I and u in the period B^ and subsequently.® 

§ 346. The reduplication syllable an is found equally in all 
parts of the Eigveda.* Examples: dnajo 5, dnajre, dnwjdnd, 
cmdhQa 3 AV. 1, emd^a, dna^ma, dna^d 4, dnapdh 21 : ana- 
^ydm : dnag^'e 6 AV. 7 : dna^dnd AV. 3 : dnrc fih 4 AV. 1 : 
dnree: dnrdhe: dnrdhuh AV. 1. All exx., RV. 50,* AV. 13.® 

§ 347. The reduplicated stem jahhdra, etc., belongs to the 
periods B and C, and to the finite verb only. . There occur besides, 
oahhre onae m. 1. 10, and the participle hahhrand once, iii. 1. 8. 
There is no other participial form found.® 

§ 348. Certain verbs having medial a between single conso- 
nants drop that vowel in the perfect®: and the RV. has several 
such forms which do not occur in classical Sanskrit. Examples: 
fMm, tatnise 2, tatniri 1 and AV. 1, paptinia, paiotdh 2, 
vdns 2, mamndthe, mamndte, vav?i6 3, sapozma 2, sapadi, sapee, 
mpoirh 6 : 24 exx. in RV., 1 in AV. More than half the examples 
occur in period A. 

§ 349. Reduplication is absent in a few finite forms (besides 
those from the perfect redo), both in RV. and AV. ; amongst 
which Delbrtlck and Whitney agree in admitting, though not 
altogether without question, the following : arhire, cetatuh AV., 
taksathxih, dhise 3, dhtre 3, nindima, yamdtxth, skamhhdtlmh, 
skanihhuh^ It will be seen that the phenomenon is in no case 
of importance, and that many of the alleged examples are capable 
of a different interpretation.® 

§ 350. ^ But the Veda has, besides vidvdhs three participial 
forms without reduplication, viz. ddpvdhs, mldhvdhs, sdhvdhs: 
the occurrences® being far the most common in period A. 

§ 351. Strong forms outside the singular number occur in RV. 
exceptionally twice only: yuyopimd vii. 89. 5, vivepuh iv. 23. 9. 
These occurrences are in the period B. 

§ 352. The participle sasavdhs is to be read as written in iv. 
42. 10 : but in vii. 87. 2, ix. 74. 8, x. 29. 2 sasanvahs is required 
by the metre, and the latter reading is preferable in the remain- 
ing seven occurrences. The form dadvdhs occurs four times in 
period B^^. 


^ Whitney, § 788. - See Table, § 353. ® Whitney, § 794 d. 

* Whitney, § 790 b, Delbruck, p. 121 : Delbruck adds dabhuh 2, and 
Whitney, Boots, etc., p. 59, tahsuli. 
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353. Table shewing use of Augment, Reduplication, etc. 


Refer to 
§ 

Augmented historic tense- 
forms : 

A 

Bi 

B, 

B 

Cl 

Co 

AY 


337-840 

(a) from pres, stems, includ- 
ing secondary conjugation 

(b ) from pei*f ect steins 

(c) from aorist stems 

320 

14 

594 

207 

7 

262 

759 

11 

427 

1056 

18! 

689 

! 

265477 
9 4 

143, 79 

742 1174 

3 ! 16 

481 653 


All augmented forma,. > 

928 

566 

1197 

1763^ 

407 260 

1176' 1843 


Unaugmented forms : 

i 



“1 






(a) pres, stems 

221 

140 

169 309 

22 

5 

15 

42 


(b) perfect stems 

; 13 

5 

7, 12 

3 



3 


(c) aorist stems 

192 

; 

no 

130 

240 

I 

12 

2 

19 

33 


All unaugmented forms 

1426 

256 

806 561' 

37 

7 

34 

78 


Percentage of unaugmented 

1 

1 


I 






forms : 

1 

i 








(a) pres, stems 


1 32 

19 ; 

8 

3 

2 



(c) aorist stems. 

I 24 

i' 29 

26 

I 

8 

8 

4 


343 

Augment d- : dnaf 

9 

3 

10 

13 1 

4 

2 

. . 

6 


other words 


10 

14 

24 

1 


1 

2 


All forms 

i« 

18 

24 

37 

5 

2 

1 

8 

344 

Stem dtdi- * shine ’ 

! 21 

8* 

17 

25 

1 


6 

7 


“ did/ii- ^ notice ’ 

; 6 

8i 

4 

7 

5 

4 

7 

16 


“ ptpl'^ * swell ’ 

; 18 


6 

12 

2 

1 


3 


All forms 

I 44 

17i 

27 

44 

8 

5 

13 

26 

345 

Perfects with d of reduplica- 

1 

! 

1 

i 








tion-syllable 

129 

58| 

86 

139 

18 

4 

39 

61 


Perfects with t, u of redupli- 

1 1 

1 




1 




cation-syllable 

86j 

A" 

14 

28 

8 

I 

3 

1 ® 


All forms 

1651 

6.7 

100 

167 I 

21 


42 

1 

67 

340 Reduplication in an 

28 


17 

21 

6 


13 

' 19 

347 Perfect jabhdi'a. etc 

4 

3! 

14 

171 

6 

ii 

9 

16 

348 1 

Medial a exceptionally omit- 


1 


) 


j 



1 

ted 

15 

Bj 

4 

7| 

1 

1 

1 

3 

349 ! 

Finite forms without redu- 


1 


1 






plication 

I ^ 

3' 

3 

6 

1 

- > ! 

1 

2 

350 i 

Participles without redupli- 

i 



! 






cation : dd^dns 

i 97 

17 : 

27 

44i' 

5 

l| 

T'i 

13 


mtahvdfis 

i 25 

6 

7 

18j 

1 


11 

5 

1 

sdhvdns 

i B 

1; 

1 

2il 

1 

-J 

_J 

0 


Infinitives. 

§ 364-. The system of infinitives, as found in the RV. gener- 
ally, is in rapid decay. Although this is in part a question of 
style, yet on account of the great variety of forms it may be 
most appropriate to treat of it here. 

The infinitives of the RV. are derived from a variety of stems, 
and have generally the form of a dative or locative case : they 
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are not easily distinguished from the corresponding cases of ver- 
bal abstract nouns. Amongst the various forms, that in 4ave is 
fairly prominent from the first : but it does not exceed in fre- 
quency the other forms until the period of the AV. A variation 
davai (cf. above, § 320) reaches its maximum of favour in the 
period C^. Throughout the whole Vedic period the classical 
form 4um is rare, though it becomes rather more common in AV. 

It is noticeable that the form in -timi also occurs in Latin, and 
is therefore presumaldy primitive : yet it is entirely absent from 
the earliest hymns of the RV. This fact must bo a warning 
against drawing conclusions as to date from isolated phenomena, 
however striking they may at first sight appear. 

Brunnhofer made the attempt (KZ. xxv.) to arrange the va- 
rious mandalaa of the RV. in order of time by reference to the 
use of infinitive forms. Even if it could be admitted that the 
separate mandalas are homogeneous, the number of forms avail- 
able is too small to enable us to draw satisfactory conclusions 
with regard to comparatively small bodies of matter. See Intro- 
duction, §§ 6, 2Y. 

§ 355. If we compare the periods A B only, the changes are 
much less striking : but the forms in 4aye^ -dhya% and -'oane 
appear to be rapidly diminishing. The form in 'dhyai is hardly 
found except at the end of Tristubh patias / it is therefore the 
more remarkable that one-half of its occurrences are in the period 
A : and it is already rare in 

§ 356. In the enumeration of the forms I follow Delbrtick,’* 
with some corrections, and with the addition of examples from 
AV. 

I, Infinitives in -e (a) from -d stems, in -ai : 9 exx. from 5 
stems.® (b) from consonant stems : Delbrtick gives 63 stems, 174 
exx. ; of which dr^k x. 9. 7 is only a repetition of i. 23. 21. Add 

viii. 10. 3 ; ahhipracdkse i. 113. 6, viecikse iv. 16. 4; tuje 
viii. 4i 16 ; dr^&i. 60. 5 ; iv. 11. 1; vipfce iv. 13. 3; biwji i. 127. 
11 : mah^ i. 180. 6 ; mud'e\. 146. 4 ; praydkse iii. 31.3; saniyiije 
viii. 41. 6 ; ^rdh'e iii. 6. 10 ; oide x. 23. 2 ; puhM v. 62. 8 ; 67. 3 ; 
63. 5 ; also for i. 126. 6 read i. 127. 6 and for i. 167. 1 read i. 167. 
6. In AV. inje, dr^'e 8, ddhfse 2, abddhe^ yudMy ruci^ vrdM^ 
^uhh'e 2. All exx. in RV. 190, in AV. 17.^ 

II. Forms in -a?n. Delbrtick gives 36 forms from 13 stems. 
Add pratiram viii. 48. 10, gfdhham i. 23. 11, v. 66. 2, 3; upasp't- 
jam X. 88. 18, making 41 exx. in RV. ; and from AV. nihkhidam, 
vicftam 2, samr’ddham,^ 

HI, Forms in -ah, Delbrtick gives 6 exx.^ 

IV. Forms in Delbrtick gives 9 exx.' 

§ 857. V. Forms in -ase. Delbrtick gives 88 exx. from 27 
stems. From these should be withdrawn hhdrase^ sdhyase: and 
to them should be added rcdse vi, 89. 6, cdksase i. 7. 3 ; 112. 8 ; 


1 See Table, § 365. ^ XVIII, 

» Whitney (§ 971) questions avasai iii. 58. 20 (O 2 ) and prefers avasdh* 


'.n 
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vii. 66. 14 ; 81. 1 ; x. 9. 1 ; jwdse ix. 66. 30 ; x, 25. 6 ; 58. 2, 3 ; 
dohitse i. 141. 2 ; hhojdseYfd, 3. 3; dhdi/ase'i, 94. 12 ; 130. 2 ; 
ii. 5, 7 : giving 101 exx. in RV. AY. has cdhsase 5, jwdse 8^ so 
that these two words at least are still common : also caruse,'^ 

§ 358. VI. Forms in -ta.ye. Delbrilck gives 61 from 4 stems : 
hut his list is too limited, and it is more satisfactory to include 
all those words and uses which are practically conlined to the 
dative singular. The list will then he ns follows : I stay e 20 AY. 
1, vdsya-istaye 4 ; pltdye 61, pffrvdplt<fye 4, sdnutplUiye 49 AY. 
1: vttdye 31, dei)dmtay<i 22: sCUdye 34, dhd7iasdtaye AY. 1, 
medhdsataye 5, vdjasdtaye 34 AY. 1 : in all, RV. 264, AY. 4.‘*‘ 

YII. There are two occurrences of dyai^ both in B,, : the end- 
ing recurs in AB.^ 

YJII. Fqt -aye Delbrilck gives 17 forms from 5 stems: to 
which add yiulhdye x. 27. 2 ,* 48. 6: sandye i. 116. 12, 21 ; 124. 7 ; 
ii. 31. 3 ; iv. 20. 3 ; vi. 26. 8 ; vii. 79. 5 ; ix. 92. 1 ; 96. 20 ; x. 30. 
11; making 29 exx. AY. lias drpdye. The occurrences are 
almost entirely in the periods B^ and 

IX. Of infinitives in -dhycii^ Delbrilck gives 72 occurrences 
from 35 stems. Add ydjaclhyaiiv, 21. 5 ; 24. 5; huvddhyai L 
122. 5. For sdliadhyai vii. 32. 12, read vii. 31. 12. In all, 75 
exx., of which two-thirds are in peinod A.^ 

§ 359. The remaining forms of the infinitive are those fi'oni 
the stems (discussed in § 360), and the following : 

X. wane: dmdne 28 : also turvdne vi. 46. 8 ; viii. 9. 13 ; 12. 
19; 45. 27 ; x. 93. 10 : dhurvaneix, 61. 30.® 

XI. -mane : 6 forms from 5 stems : four forms are in the 
periods Cj, C,.® 

XII. -sani: 10 forms from 8 stems.® 

The form ^ipndthe iii. 31. 13 is quite isolated, if it is, as Del- 
brack seems to suppose, an infinitive of the reduplicated aorist : 
and there can be little doubt that the forms dhartdri, mdhartdH 
are either masculine or neuter nominatives of the -tar noun, and 
not infinitives. 

§ 860. From the stem in -in four forms are in use : 

XIII. -tave: 33 stems, 114 forms in RY. In Delbrtlck’s list 
under ydta'oe for ix. 62. 18 read the second time ix. 65. 16. In 
AY. I have noted dttave 5, hdricwe^ gdiitam^ ddtave,, dhd- 
tme, pdlctave^ pdtave^ bJidrtave 2, ydtave 2, vdtave,^ 
vddha'oe^ sdvitave 3, sutave 4, setave^ stdrltave 2 : in all, 29 exx. 
The forms are almost equally used in all parts.® 

XIY. -tavai : 13 stems, 25 forms in RY. In AY. I notice 
jtmtava% pdri-dhdtavai, hhdrtava:^ sUtavaV See above, § 354. 

XV. -toll : 9 stems, 12 forma in RY.® jdnitoh iv. 6. 7. 

XYI. -turn: 4 stems, 5 forms in RV.® In AY. this form is 


1 Whitney, § 975. “ See Table, § 365. 

® The form otum^ vi. 9. 2, 3, may well be a noun, since we find dtavah 
AY. xiv. 2. 51. 
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still rare: tliei'e occur hdrtum 3, datum 2, drustuniy yacitmn^ 
spdrdhitum^ 


Absolutives. 

§361. The absolutives are forms hardly known to the earliest 
section of the Rigveda, but very common later. The form -tvl 
disappears in AV. The forms in -tvCc, -ya, -tya are used accord- 
ing to the classical rules : but it Ls remarkable that the form in 
- 2 /«, used with compounds, is far the most common in Bjj, wliilst 
in the AV. dini^ the form of the uncompounded verb, occurs 
nearly three times as often. ^ 

§ 362. Of forms in -tvl Delbrtick® gives 35, from 15 stems. 
Add d-yudhvl x. 108, 5, visUu i, 110. 4. 

Of forms in 4vdya Deibrilck gives 8, from 7 stems. Add 
gatvdya viii. 89. 8. AV. has gatvdya. The formation belongs 
to period C. 

Of forms in -tvd Delbrtick gives 20, from 9 stems. Add 
yiihtvd i. 177. 1, snatvd x. 71. 7. AV. has 146 exx., many of 
which shew duel : see above, § 87. 

§ 363. From compound verbs Delbrtick gives 71 exx. of forms 
in -ya, from 35 stems. Add the following : abhi-khydya i. 155. 

prati-edhsya ii. 24. 7 (crasis), &ddya iv. 26. 6 (end of pada rf), 
7, punar-ddya x. 109. 7, vi-rndya x. 114. 6, sarn-mdya i. 67. 10 ; 
a-sddyaVi, 52. 13 (crasis); 68. 11 (do.) ; ni-sddya iv. 4. 12 (end 
of pada c), upasthdya iii. 48. 3, atiJidya i. 162. 20 (end of o), 
making 83 exx. in RV. In AV. we find -'dhya^ 'hftya^ -krdmya 
'’9t^y<^' 2 , -ckldya, -diiya 3, -dddya 2, -dfpya, 
-dhdya 3, -dlvhya^ -nfiya^ -pddya 2, 'pdya, -hhdjya^ -hhilya 2, 
-mdjya 2, -mfjya, -rdhhya, -rdhya^ d'i%p)ya, -vi^ya *3, -vhya, -vftya 
2, -sddya 3, -sieya 5, -sidhya^ -sivya^ -sfpya, -sthdya 2, -hdya 4, 
56 exx. 

Of forms in 4ya Delbrtick gives 13 exx., from 5 stems. Add 
ohhiAtya ix. 55. 4 (end of pada 5), aram-kftyd x. 51. 5, ava- 
gdtya vi. 75. 5 (end of pada d). Prom the AV. we have 4tya 14, 
•ftya, -Jeftya, -gdtya 6, -jUya 3, -mitya, -ydtya, -vftya^ •g>rdtya, 
-hftya : 29 exx. 


Gerundives. 

§ 364. Gerundives in 4ua, 4va are most common in the 
periods C^. There occur hdrtua 14, hdrtva 2, jdntua, jktua^ 
ndntua^ vdktua 3, sdtiia^ hdntiia^ liktua^ : jdnitva 4 AV. 2, hhd- 
vltva^ sdnitva: 31 in RV., 2 in AV.^ 

Those in -enia (rarely -enya^) are distinctly early. There occur 
Ihs^nia^ Id'mia 10, u^'enia, hlrtmia 2, earinia^ drpenia, marmrj- 
knia (and once -ya), yams'enia 2 and AV. 3, yvdh'enia^ vaVenia 


1 See Table, 1 365. 

^ Sndtva X. Tl. 7 is an. absolutive. 


2 Ch. xvin. 

^ See above, § 80. 
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(including compounds) 40, vavrdhbiia : dhhusbiya^ didrhsenya 
2, paprhs'mya^ var'enya 3 in AV., saparyknya : 67 in RY., 4 in 
AY.^ 

Those in -eya^ -eyia^ -dyia (-dyya) are not common : tliey 
belong chiefly to periods A and Examples ; diclrhshya : 

papatheyia 1 in AY., stusbjla : atasdyia 2, dhdy'ta^ trayaywyia^ 
dafcsdyia 4, didhimyia 2, panayityia^ pandyla 2, inahdyia.^ 
mtajntdsdyia 4, viddyiUy praiuiyia 13, sprliaydyUi 4, a^hnaodyld : 
dakmyya^ prahdyyd 1 in AY. : 40 in RV., 2 in AY.'** 

Gerundives in -ya (-m) are equally common throughout all 
Sanskrit: for the treatment of the semi- vowel see above, at 80, 
84, 94. 

§ 365. Table of infinitives, absolutives, and gerundives. 


Bef er to 

s 


A 


Ba 

!b 

Cl Ca 

AY 

C 

366' 

Infinitives in -e ; 





1 

j 




(a) from vowel stems (-af). 

1 

2 

4 

6 

-- i 2 


2 


(b) from consonant stems. 

83 

29 

66 

95 

9 i 3 

17 

29 


Infinitives in -am 

18 

6 

13 

19 

1 i 3 

4 

8 


“ -ail 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 I-. 


1 


“ -i 

4 

3 

2 

5 

L- 

1 


0 


All fi’om radical stems. 

108 

41 

87 

128 

to 

00 

21 

41 

367 

Infinitives in -se, -ase 

27! 

9 

14 

23 


1 

1 


besides cdhsase 

4^ 

2 

2 

4 


6 

5 


jlvdse 

16: 

6 

11 

17 

2 1 8 

8 

18 


All forms in -se, -ase 

47 

17 

27 

44 

2 i 8 

14 

24 

858 

Infinitives in -taye 

200 

20 

40 

60 

3 1 1 

4 

8 


“ -tyai iityai) 

0 

-- 

2 

2 

- 1 _ _ 


0 


“ -aye 

5 

5 

16 

20 

4 L. 

i 

5 


“ -dhyai 

49 

17 

8 

26 

- ! 1 

-- 

1 

359 

Infinitives in -vane 

27 

8 

4 

7 

-- 1 , 


0 


-mane 

1 


1 

! 1 

2 i 2 


4 


“ -sani 

6 


4 

4 



0 

860 

Infinitives in -tave 

64 

20 

25 1 

45 

io 6 

29 

44 


“ -tavai 

6 

4 

3 

7 

10 i 2 

4 

16 


“ -toll. 

3 

3 

4 1 

7 

2 1 1 


3 


“ -turn 

0 

2 

2 i 

4 

1 i..- 

1 

9 

362 

Absolutives in -tvi 

5 

5 

13 1 

18 

6 8 


14 


-tvdya 

1 


1 

0 

4 i 4 

’i 

9 


“ -tvCi^- 

8 

2 

1 

8 

3 3 

146 

162 

363 

Absolutives in -ya, -yd 

10 

10 

39 

49 

14 110 

66 

79 


-tya 

3 

3 

5 1 

t 

8 

2 3 

29 

34 


All absolutives 

27 

20 

63 

88 

29 28 

231 

288. 

364 

Gerundives in -tua, -tva 

9 

3 

10 

13 

9 i-. 

2 

11 


‘ ‘ -enia, -enya 

37 

9 

18 

27 

2 1 1 

4 

7 


“ -eyOi -eyia, etc. , 

24 

7 

8 1 

16 

--111 

2 

3 


^ In § 93 not tvi should be read in v. 33. 6 (887. 6), 
2 See Table, % 366. 
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CHAPTER V. VERB-STEMS. §§ iRiH-TTO. 

§ 36C. In oi*der to obtain a general view of tlie history of the 
verb in Sanskrit, it will be convenient to classify its parts in a 
way somewhat different from that which is adopted in the gram- 
mars. To some parts of the verb detailed reference is not neces- 
sary : for instance the present imperatives and participles, the per- 
fects, and the gerundives in -ya remain throughout unaltered in 
their chief features. In other parts the amount of material is 
excessive for our purpose: for instance, the relations between tlie 
voices, and the different methods of forming the present stem, 
can be sufficiently ascertained by considering part only of the 
evidence available. Nor can we conveniently separate here the 
passive voice from other -ya steins, nor the causatives and futures 
from the other kinds of secondary conjugation. 

§ 367. The following division will now be followed. 

I. The Present Indicative. 

(a) according to voices, including the Passive. 

(b) according to classes, not including the causa- 

tives or other forms with stem in dya, 

II. Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative Moods. 

III. The Aorists, Pluperfect, and Imperfect. 

IV. Secondary conjugation, including (a) Intensives, (b) 

Desideratives and Futures, (c) Causatives, (d) De- 
nominatives. 

These divisions overlap in many particulars, and cross-refer- 
ence then becomes necessary. The Infinitives and Absolutives 
have been fully treated in the last chapter ; but a general view 
of their history is given by the table in § 429. 

§ 368. In many parts of the verb-system change is at work 
very slowly, but not less surely. It is therefore of great advan- 
tage that we can extend our sketch over the periods of the Aita- 
reya Brahmana, and of the Nala and Bhagavadgita respectively. 
This is made possible by the collections of forms published by 
Prof. J., Avery, in vol. x. of this Journal.^ 

It appears from these collections that the amount of matter in 
the Aitareya Brahmana is more than one-third of that contained 
in the RV., pr about equal to that contained in each of our sec- 
tions A, B, C. The actual figures are therefore convenient for 
comparison, and will be given under the heading D (Avery’s B). 
The amount of matter in the two classical books taken together 
is little more than one-third as much : for convenience of compari- 
son the actual figures will therefore be trebled, and placed under 
the heading E (corresponding to Avery’s 0). 


^ This valuable collection of forms must, however, only be used as 
auxiliary to the classification of Whitney, Roots^ etc. : even the class- 
ification in Whitney’s Grammar needs frequently to be corrected by 
his later work. 
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I. Present System. 

§ 369. The present system oiitweighs in importance all the 
other parts of the verb put together: and its most important 
parts, the indicative and the imperative, do not as such undergo 
any great modifications. If the imperative forma are ten times 
more common in RV, than in the Aitareya Brfihmana, and more 
than twice as common in RV. as in the Nala and BhagavadgitS-j 
relatively in each case to the whole amount of matter, the cause 
seems to lie entirely in the style and Hubject-rnatter of the respec- 
tive books. Snch causes probably aJffect tlie present indicative less 
than any other part : and the number of present indicative forms 
is perhaps on the Avhole the best guide to the history of the pres- 
ent system.. 

§ 370. The whole number of occurrences of present indicative 
forms is given at the head of the table in § 387, calculated for 
each period as described above in § 368. It appears that the 
number of forms in C is greater by one-fourth, and in D by one- 
tenth, than in the other sections. This is in itself of little 
importance, but allowance must be made accordingly in tracing 
the relative growth of various i)arts of the system. The original 
numbers in E are not in all cases sufficiently barge to indicate 
satisfactorily the average. 

§ 371. The Voices. The stem jfty a ^be born,’ and in the RV. 
at least several other unaccented -ya verbs, have a passive mean- 
ing, but are technically reckoned by Indian grammarians as mid- 
dle verbs. It seems right to consider them as passives: the 
words so included in RV. (besides j&ya-) ai*e iya- (in some occur- 
rences), huya-, jtya-^ pdoya-^ mtya-^ and nya-. 

§ 372. It appears foom the table^ that the middle voice is from 
the first in decay, and the passive in growth. Thus in A the 
middle forms are ten times as common as the passive, but in E 
the relation is only that of 11:8. The history is fairly parallel 
to that of Greek and Latin: in propoi'tion as some middle forms 
become associated with a passive meaning and become more com- 
mon, there arises a disinclination to the use of the same forms to 
express an active or intransitive meaning. 

§ 373. The growth of the active voice is not sufficiently regu- 
lar or important to claim further attention : the decay of the 
middle voice extends to all forms, and its history for the Vedic 
period is shewn as regards the greater part of them in the table 
in § 387. For the passive aorist-forms, which are decaying, see 
below § 400 : for the remaining finite passive forms further 
details are given in the table in § 388. 

§ 374. The Classes. The table in § 387 also shews the occur- 
rences of present indicative forms arranged according to classes, 
but with no distinction of voice except for the passives, which 
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have a distinctive class-sign. The classes are arranged for 
convenience of comparison, and not in the Indian order.^ The 
following points should be noticed : 

(a) Root- verbs. The form ’bhisdkti is not included here, but 
under denominatives: on the other hand manmahe^ him'e (1. and 
3. sing.) and Knun'e are included. 

(b) Reduplicated verbs. The stems j'lglwa-, t'lstha-^ p'lha- had 
passed to the class before the Vedic period : but there are only 
a few occurrences of duda- dddha- and other verbs as transition 
forms, which for convenience sake are included in this class. 

(c) Nasal classes. These are grouped together, as their general 
history seems the same. With the -7m class ax’e included the 
forms of 3 pi. mid. in -mdre^ though these might be considered as 
shewing a transition stem -7iin, There is not strictly speaking 
any class: verbs of the type of ta7vu- belong already in the 
Veda to the -ym class : there is an isolated occurrence of the form 
taimte in RV., and otherwise only the isolated stem 'kurit : these 
may for our purpose be included with the -ym class. 

(d) Classes in -cAa, -i. Although these formations hardly 
reach the importance of distinct classes, they are treated sepa- 
rately here : in the case of -cha verbs, without regard to the 
accent. The verb prehd- is treated as belonging to the accented 
d class, in accordance with its derivation. As the -I suffix is also 
used for the intensives, its full discussion is reserved.^ 

§ 375. The history of the classes is the more difficult to follow 
because of the extreme frequency with which a few verbs occux’. 
Thus in the case of root-verbs the three stems ds-^ yd- alone 
account for more than one-half of the occurrences in periods D 
and E. A fairer view of the general history is often obtained by 
excluding such verbs ; their occurrences are accox'diiigly given 
sepai'ately in the tables. 

§ 376. The number of stems of each class in use is also of 
importance as corroboration of conclusions dx'awn from more 
detailed statistics. It has seemed sufficient to collect from Whit- 
ney’s Tables® the number of stems of each class found, (a) in RV. 
and AV., (b) in the Brahmauas, and (c) in classical Sanskrit. 
These numbers are given in the table. 

§ 377. We noticed above that the class of root-nouns was in 
decay, §288 : but a considerable number of single woi'ds of this 
formation are nevertheless firmly established. The same is the 
case with the root-verbs. The commonest of all (da- 1 - yd-) fully 
bold their ground : but apart from these there is a great falling 
off in the number of occurrences. Thus such forms are fewer in 


^ Otherwise the arrangement in Whitney’s Boots, Verb-forms, etc., 
has been followed. 

® See below §§ 416, 417. 

3 Boots, Verb-forms, etc. , pp. 211 seq. 
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C than in A or B, though the whole number of forms is greater 
in C by one-fourth. In D and E the falling off is still more 
marked. Again the number of stems used is less in this (3lass in 
the Brfihmanas by one-third, though the whole number of stems 
is about the same.^ If those stems alone are considered wliicli are 
peculiar to the ‘earlier language the falling off is rapid through- 
out the Vedic ])eriod.^ 

§ 378. An immediate result of the decay of the root-verbs 
seems to ap})ear in the increase of forms of the reduplicated class, 
which is sliewn in periods B and C. However, there is a very 
rapid falling off in this class too in 1), to which the stem dmVidr 
is alone an exception : and in E the class has almost disappeared.^ 
§ 370. The fall of the musal classes took |)laco still later. The 
stem hrmc- is most common in C, and is replaced by Jcurti- in D. 
Apart from this verb, the class seems to retain its position nnal- 
tered till the classical times, but then to decay.* 

§ 380. The classes in -a, -d, -ya, -cha form, together with tbe 
])as8ives, causatives, and denominatives, a group of dominant 
importance in Sanskrit. To eacli of these stems tbe modal and 
]>ersonal endings can be added with the same simplicity and regu- 
larity. They supplant accordingly the more varied and pictur- 
esque formations already described, just as the Greek vei'bs in -<0 
replace those in -gt, and the Latin regular verbs the irregular. 
The process was far advanced even in the earliest part of the RV. 

§ 383. The unaccented <(. class is the most important, at any 
rate in the number of stems, even in BV. : its progress in the 
later periods appears to be in this particular only, except for the 
great frequency of tbe verbs hhdva-, pdiisa- in the Brfdi- 

maiias. 

§ 382. On the other hand, the -cha, and -7 formations, though 
restricted throughout to a very small number of verbs, shew an 
increasing number of occurrences ; whilst the -i forms disappear. 

§ 383. The liistory of the -rf class, so far as we can judge irom 
the rather limited number of forms, seems to eoiTospoiid to that 
of the reduplicating class : there is an increase up to period 0, 
and then a falling off, particularly in the number of stems.* 

§ 384. The -ya class shews the most remarkable progress of 
all. In particular the passives increase rapidly in the Brabmanas, 
and still more in later times. The only passive in -ya unaccented 
that remains in use is jaya-^hut its use increases. The active and 
middle forms also shew a considerable increase in tbe number of 
occurrences, though there is not quite the same regularity.* 

§ 385. In the general table the number of occurrences in tbe 
sub-periods B^ B^ Ojj AV, is not given, in order that the gen- 


^See Table, §387. 


2 See Table, § 389. 
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eral history may be more readily seen. Nor does it seem neces- 
sary to go further into detail with regard to those classes in 
which growth or decay is not continuous from the Yedio to the 
classical periods. But with regard to the root-verbs which are 
found in the ^ earlier language ’ only, and the and -yd 

classes, full particulars are given in a subsequent table and as 
there are no single verbs of great frequency in these classes, the 
lists there include all occurrences. As might be expected, the 
decaying forms diminish in number more rapidly in the middle 
voice, whilst the growing forms increase more slowly there.^ 

§ 386. Many verbs have in RV. more than one present stem, 
but later one only : the respective stems may be named early and 
late, in the sense that the former disappear before the classical 
period. In the list given below^ the most important of these 
groups of forms are enumerated. Amongst ‘ early ’ stems none is 
included which is used in classical Sanskrit, except hhdra- as a 
simple verb (which rarely, if ever, occurs in classical Sanskrit) 
and 'odra- which is once so found : but the occasional occurrences 
of some of these stems in the Brfihraanas and Sutosis noted. Of 
the ^ late ’ stems all occur in classical Sanskrit except Icrnu- 
(which gives way to hum-) and sdca- : in these cases the number 
of instances available is sufficient to shew relatively late date, 
seeing that the correlatives occur in the Rigveda only. 

The figures enclosed in brackets denote the verb-classj the let- 
ters following the respective stems the literature in which they 
are found, as in Whitney^s RooU^ Verb-forms^ etc.: and they 
are based ui^on Whitney’s statement.'^ 


^ ^ 389. These lists include all the moods, the imperfect forms, and 
the participles. 

® The -clia forms are an exception to the latter part of this statement. 
3 See Table, g 890. 

^ I have, however, assigned p,ivd- to the -d class, and have once or 
twice omitted Whitney’s mark of interrogation. 
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§ SS'Z. Table of the present indicative forms. 


Eefer 





Number of occurrences. 

to 





A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

S 









trebled 

370 

All forme 

2680 

2716 

34622908 

2724 

371 

Active forms 




1496 

1640 

35S4'2141 

1749 

to 

Middle 




1083 

962 

726 

507 

564 

373 

Passive 




103 

114 

183 

260 

411 



1 Number of steins. 







Class forms. 













EV. 

Br. 

Clscl. 






377 

I. Eoot class: as- ‘be’,. 

1 

1 

1 

282 

208 

330 

88 

878 


i- 

1 

1 

1 

87 

147 

196 

208 

33 


yti- ‘go’„ 

1 

-- 

1 

65 

74 

36 



87 


hiiv^ * call ’1.8, sing. - 

1 

1 

-- 

44 

17 

28 

2 



tmahe 

1 

1 


57 

29 

5 

2 

- - 


Eest 

. . 

103 

66 

60 

394 

877 

352 

166 

138 


All forms 

108 

70 

63 

939 

852 

942 

416 

636 

378 

II. Eeduplicated class : 










dddha- ‘put’ - , 

1 

1 

1 

60 

60 

66 

160 

6 


Rest 

45 

27 

16 

115 

148 

255 

55 

45 


All forms 

46 

28 

16 

176 

208 

321 

205 

61 

379 

III. Nasal classes : 










Jcimii- ‘make’ 

1 

-- 


37 

63 

125 

- 

_ . - - 


Tciint- ‘ make ’ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 


13 

134 

89 


Stems with -na-, -n- 

26 

28 

13 

6l| 

64 

91 

69 

15 


“ -n?t, (>tt) 

36 

42 

29 

111 

i 105 

93 

148 

66 


“ -nd, -m 

35 

33 

21 

1181 

122 

188 

68 

98 


All forms 

99 

99 

64 

327 ! 

344 

456 

419 

218 

881 

IV. Unaccented -a class : 










bhdva-^^ 

1 

1 

1 

14 

41 

99 

398 

38 


ydja- 

1 

1 

1 

i 13 

1 20 

1 16 

119 

21 


gdiisa- „ _ 

1 

1 

1 

! 6 

5 

I 4 

277 

9 


Eest - 

291 

276 

328 

870, 

849 

937 

655 

756 


All forms 

294 

279 

826 

903 

915 

1056 

1849 

SF 

385^ 


5 

7 

7 

86 

39 

62 

69 

159 


-i 

7 

8 

3 

5 

6 

15 

- - 

27 


-i 

7 

1 

1 

12 

10 

3 

1 

3 

883 

VI. Accented -d class 

100 

m 

64 

78 

88 

205 

73 

108 

884 

VII. -ya class, active and 










middle- 

69 

89 

' 81 

114 

141 

221 

116 

297 


-ya class, passive 

7 

1 

1 

17 

32 

30 

41 

61 


-yd “ “ 

85 

124 

206 

86 

82 

152 

219 

860 


Ail forms in -ya^ -yd . 

161 

214 

288 

216 

1 255 

1 403 

876 

708 
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388. Table of the middle and passive voices. 


Refer 

to§ 


A 

! Bi 

Bn 

B 

Cl 

i 

' Ca 

AY 

c 


]\Il5)I)LE Forris : 


1 



; 




372 

present imlicative 

1083 

380 

570 

962 

:157 too 

460 

730 

898 

siibj. (all forms)-. 

97 

30 

50 

76 

i 18 

5 

33 

40 

394 

“ optative 

5311 0 

18 

24 

j 2 

3 

7 

ri 

409 

imperfect indicative 

139 

i 80 

105 

251 

: 40 

41 

158 

339 


perfect “ 

202 

151 

280 

381 

! 52 

23 

134 

300 


aorisfcs 

t,)3 1 

109 

197 



366 

' 42 

80 

100 

178 


All mid. forms included above 

2104 

834il386 

3060 

'3Ui201 

897 

1409 


Passive Forms ; 





! 




372 

-yo stems : present indicative 

83 

32 

60 

' 83 

! 16 

16 

119 

151 

893 

“ “ subjunctive 

1 

- - 

3 

3 

1 



0 

409 

‘ ‘ imperf . indicative 

1 

1 

5 

6 

i 

1 

56 

58 


“ imperative 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 2 

4 

49 

55 


“ i3articiples 

28 

34 

21 

56 

t 

9 


41 

51 


-yd stems : all forms 

113 

69 

79 

148 

28 

33 

205 

315 

371 

-ya stems : all forms 

41 

35 

53 

88 

16 

17 

70 

109 


All forms 

1 158 

104 

132 

23(5 

1 44 

39: 

341 

434 


§ 389. Table of class-forms sliewing eontimions cliuiige. 


Refer 
to § 


A * 

1 

- ■ 1 

Bi 

1 

i Ba 

1 

B 

Ol 

1 

1 

1 Oil 

AY 

: ^ 

877 

Decaying Forms: j 

Root-class : active ! 

I 

! 

118 

35 

1 ' i 

1 88, 118 

1 38 

i 

7 

31 

46 


“ middle 

112 

31 

44: 75; 

; 13 

1 'r 

10: 29 


All forms 

230 

66 

137 

193' 

j 30 


81, 

75 

382 

Growing Forms : 

-c7ia class : active 

116 

36 

111 

147| 

87, 

1 14: 
37 

207 

281 

i 

middle 

7 

2 

lo; 

1 

loj 

1 

!a 

11 

32 


All forms 

123 

! 38| 

131 

159 

1 44 

41 

218 

303 

384 ! 

~ya class : active 

“ middle 

144 

51 

134 

186 

1 58 

56 

354 

368 

] 

74 

43 

83 

126 

1 19 

33 

138j 

179 


“ passive 

41 

35 

53 

88' 

16 

17 

76 

109 

i 

1 

All forms 

269 1 

139 

270! 899' 

93 

95 

468' 

666 


§ 390. Present Stems : Doublets. 


a 


caD lO 05 's*) CO 1> CO J> 

COOOCO'<^ TjH rH tH tH 
tH 


lO i<0 00 C» tH 

"J>'i0)'c0 05 0i"“ 


OS I CD JO 0«5 


GO • CD 05 CO 


COCOOOCDQO"r-<(OiW 
OS T-* CO T^^ 

05 C ? 

* O I ( CO CO OS tH T-l 

OS CO I ' Ol 


•rH ■*+* JO CO 


o w5 rH Os •'-t Ot 

oixi 


^ ^ I j j 

w-'t, ' 

k: 


: !>• f> !>• 


+-s-s'5..s e'S Js'si'S 

^ e:! S "£..2 rS S 'H 

5i*o 'Sj ^ S S 
ci’io'^os jo'^^'co Ito' 'co‘^ 


hiOt-hCO-^t-iOtHOOCO COCOC 5 COt 

'rj^ 1—1 T— i 

1 CO t I CO OJ • tH tH ' I 05~ 


^ 00 O 05 O tH O CO CO T -1 cj 

05___ 05 HH 

<05 I ' • « » OS r-H Qj 


t 05 CD CO lO tH 05 tH rH tH O 


IrHO'i i£r-05^C0 I ■CO<a5iO 005COlO’«d<’ri<'TlH <OCOCO •OSt-hCO 


HOSlOJOCSOOiO) 05TH10'^OSOCO'<:iiOC5rHCO-rtlc 
■< 0>T- 1 COt-I 05 >-i 05C5 tH'^< 

05 


t . 02 . 


♦ 1 ^ 1 


J I Oh I 

1 1 * 1 f 

i la; 

. ; .M ; 

Q 

' -S(| 1 ' ' 

+ ! ' b 

• _i_ 


02 ’i I^ + I I-' ' I ^ I ! 

pqM ^ ^ « 

; e > S i's ^ S « 


I ?.. ^.s^S'r^e rSi Ds C 'Sj ^ S^irO rO SS:^P?S 5 SS>’£oCq ^?i,rSS 
|o5 *05 CD ''y~i 'y-< | JO ^r-i 'OO ^C^^pT 


p ?s 5S p’^So CQ^?ijrS 


K ^ CD I ; 

r< O O ^ . 

rO . . O ^ 

g 

CsitH Sl^th tC lO 


CD - 
CO " 

5|«8 

I §1 fe- 
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11, Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative Moods. 

§ 391. The first person singular of the subjunctive continiies 
in use throughout all periods of the language. For the endings 
see above | 320. 

§ 392. In the remaining persons there is a variety of endings, 
for which see above §§ 321-323 : and we have besides two forms 
of the stem, one with a mode sign a, the other the same as the* 
present stem, but iised with secondary endings.^ The forms of 
the latter group are identical with those of the unaugmente<i 
imperfect : and the group as a whole has been named the ^pseudo- 
subjunctive’ or ‘improper subjunctive,’ on the assumption that 
the forms are borrowed from the imperfect indicative. That this 
is the case is not shewn by the Rig-Yeda, in which this group of 
forms is decadent: but it cannot be doubted that the great 
variety of forms was one cause at least of the decadence of the 
whole mood, which is arrest^ only in the idiomatic use of md 
with the ‘improper subjunctive.’^ 

§ 393. The forms of the present subjunctive rapidly disappear 
'after the time of the AY. : the other tenses are in decay from 
the first, as is the “ improper subjunctive ” in all tenses. The use 
of the latter in prohibitions with md is most common in period 
Oj and with the aorist-f orms : and traces of this use remain in 
the later periods.^ 

Optative Mood. 

§ 394. This mood becomes extremely common in the Brahma- 
nas, in which it replaces the lost subjunctive mood. It is sonn*- 
what less common in period B than in A, as is also the subjunc- 
tive : of this the subject-matter gives sufficient explanation.* 

Precative Mood. 

§ 895. The 3rd person sing, of the root aorist optative from 
the mood-stem -yd ends in the RY. regularly in -ydli: these forms 
are specially given in the table, as well as included in the general 
enumeration. It will be seen that there is no form of the kind in 
AY., where we find once bhuydt This irregular but old form, 
by the side of the similar middle forms -Isthdh, -Ista (which are 
not included in the general enumeration, as there exist by their 
side the forms -Ithah, -Ua) would seem to have been the beginning 
of the formation of a new ‘precative mood,’ which however never 
attained importance. Forms of the first person in <tmm, -dsma 
occur twice in RY. {bhuydsam, hriydsma) and many times in 
AY.: jlvydsfxm 7, badhydsam, bhuydsam 15, hhrdjydsam, pruyd- 
mm: rdfiydsma, bhuydsma 2, radhydsma. It will be noticed 
that several of these forms are from present stems. Besides these 
AY. has once bhuydstha, and the Nala once bruydsta,^ 


^ There are also a few occurrences of the “ improper subjunctive” in 
the fi.rst person, included in the table, 2 Table, § 396. 
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396. Table of Subjunctive, OjDtative, and Frecative forms. 


Refer to 
g 


A 

Bi 

B2 

B 

Cl 

O 2 

AV 

c 

D 

E 

393 

I. Subjunctive mood (2d and 3d 
a sign : 

221 

1 

1 

78:i41 
lOj 22 

214: 

60 

33 

240 

388 

17 

0 



41. 

32 

18 

3 

15 

31 

3 

0 

410, 411 

“ passive 

perfect 

V 

64j 

- ' 2 
20 39 

2' 

59 

'7 

'i 

"’5 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

401 

aorist 

il57i 

1 

47 

65 112 

23 

8 

74 

105 

1 

i 

0 


All forms 

1484: 

!i50:269!419' 

iios! 45 

334 

00 

I 21 

0 

393 

II. “ Improper subjunctive ’’ : 

present^ active 

middle 

j'lOl 

211 35 

1 

561 

13 

5 

29 

47 

0 

0 


49 

15j 22 

37 

3 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

410, 411 

perfect 

1 

1 


li 

1 



1 

0 

0 

401 

aorist 

184 

67; 93 

159 ; 

21 

io 

§7 

68 


0 


All forms . 

|34l 

o 



1* 


>■'1 

II 

I- 

393 > 

III. “ Improper subjunctive ” 1 
with met : ! 

present* active i 

1 

29 

9 

6 

15 

4 

3 

41 

48 

7 

0 


middle i 

7 

1 

6 

7 

2 

1 

6 


2 

0 

410, 411 1 

perfect i 

2 



3 

-- 



t| 

0 

0 

401 

aorist i 

89, 

25 

67 

92 

27j 37 

228 

2921 

1 

49 

7 


: All forms | 

1127 1 35 

82 

117 

33 

41 

276; 

860i 

58 

“L 

394 

IV. Optative mood : 

present* active 

1 

192' 

71 

1 1 

8111621 

35 

17 

176 

228 

leso 

309 


“ middle 

52: 

6 

18 

241 

2 

2 

7 

11 

1139 

21 


“ passive (Jayemaht). 

i; 

__ 

2 

2l 

- .. 

- 



0 

0 

0 

410, 411 

perfect 

23 

12 

17. 

291 

10 

1 

6^ 

17 

0 

0 

401 

aorist 

111! 

I 

35 

67, 

92i 

17 

10 

41; 68 

0 

0 


All forms 

3791 

124| 1751299; 

64 

30; 

2S0!324 

828 

830 

395 

V, Precative mood : 

[3. sing. act. in -ydh^ 

14 

1 

'^1 

1 

8; 

15 

2 

l| 

j 


0 

0 


middle forms 

12, 

1 

B: 

8 

1 

8 

3! 

6 

0 

0 


forms -dsam, -dsma 

1 


--! 

O'i 

-- 

1. 

29 ; 301 

0 

0 


HI. The Aorists and Pluperfect. 

§ 397. That the aorist forms almost completely disappear in 
the Brahmanas and in classical Sanskrit is well known. As but 
few forms are found there except those of the improper sub- 
junctive” with mdy which have been discussed above (§ 393), it 
is unnecessary to give statistics except for the Vedic period.® 


^ Under ' present ’ are included forms belonging to the secondary con- 
jugations. 

® No figures are available for AB. ; but Whitney states (Gr. §§ 563, 
587) that the usage is rare. 

3 Avery, JAOS. x.; see especially his table on p. 319. 
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§ 398. The process of decay itself takes place chiefly within 
the Vedic period, and forms the most striking example we have 
of change in language on a large scale. The main cause is no 
doubt the great multiplicity of aorist forms, and the general 
tendency of the language towards simplification. These causes 
do not affect all parts of the system erjiially or at the same time : 
and there are also other causes at work, common to the aorist and 
other parts of the verb-system, which Bometimes hasten, some- 
times check decay. 

§ 399. In order to present a general view of the history of 
the aoi'ist, we may combine the figures for the -a and -.s'a aorists, 
and the -u and ‘Sh aorists respectively, and consider first the gen- 
eral history of these tenses, as shewn by the whole number of 
forms, and (in more detail) in the indicative, subjunctive, opta- 
tive, and imperative moods of the active voice. Outside the 
aorist system the past tenses of the indicative are much more com- 
mon in B than in A, the imperative forme in A tliaii in B: but 
otherwise there is no great change in the Vedic period in these 
parts, and any change found now will be characteristic of the 
respective aorists or of the aorist system as a whole. 

§ 400. It appears from the table (§ 408) that the whole number 
of aorist forms in A is about 2000, in B 1800, in 0 1450: but the 
falling off is almost entirely in the middle and passive voices. 
As we might expect, the middle aorists decay much more rapidly 
than the middle presents. But whilst the middle forms of the 
reduplicated aorist have disappeared before the Vedic period, 
those of the -a, and aorists shew no marked change in the 
number of forms. But see the next section. 

§ 401. In the active voice we first notice the disappearance of 
the participle : followed by a general falling off in the use of 
the subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods. These changes 
characterize the whole aorist system, though they are most marked 
in the -5 and reduplicated aorists. On the other hand, the aorists 
indicative shew a considerable increase in period B (see below 
§ 404) and fairly maintain their ground even in C. The use of 
the ^^mproper subjunctive ” with mtt is three times as frequent 
in C as in B, and has even by the time of the AV. revived mid- 
dle forms that were dying or dead, with the single exception of 
those of the reduplicated aorist. It is specially common with 
the -a, -5a, -25, and -sis aorists, with which its frequency entirely 
compensates the otherwise general disappearance of the middle 
forms.^ 

§ 402. Almost half the aorist forms belong to the root-aorist : 
hut this loses ground more rapidly than most of the other aorists : 
cf. the root-presents, above § 377. Its most marked features are 
the great frequency of the imperative in A, the absence of active 
participles, and of unaugmented middle forms of the indicative.' 


J See Table, § 408. 
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§ 403. The 'S aorist is marked by the comparative rarity of 
active indicative forms : in A its most common forms are the 
thematic subjunctive and the augmented middle indicative. Like 
the root-aorist it has few active participles or unaugmented mid- 
dle indicative forms. Greneral analogies favour ranking the 
‘^double-stems” in -asc and -asdna as 1. sing, siibj. middle and 
participle of the s aorist respectively, and they arc so reckoned 
in the table : they account almost entirely for the occurrences 
under these headings. The s aorist as a whole loses ground as 
quickly as the root-aorist.^ 

§ 404. The aorists in -a -sa are variations of the root-aorist 
and s aorist respectively. They correspond to the a verb-classes, 
and are tenacious of life in comparison with the other aorists. 
Indeed the number of occurrences in C is about equal to that in 
A : but about three-fourths in C are instances of the augmented 
indicative active or of md with “improper subjunctive,” whilst 
in A there is far more variety. The -sa aorists are only few.^ 

§ 405. The -is, -sis aorists have a history much resembling 
that of those in -a, -sa: and they are actually more common 
later. They have no optative forms, but thematic subjunctives 
are comparatively numeroxis. The -sis aorists are only occa- 
sionally used.^ 

§ 406. We find the reduplicated aorist in the earliest period 
lacking almost completely not only all the middle forms, but also 
the subjunctive, optative, imperative, and participial forms of the 
active. Yet this defective or mutilated tense suffers no further 
loss in the Vedic period, but rather gains ground.* 

§ 407. From this survey alone the approaching disappearance 
of the whole system could hardly he foretold. But its two most 
important branches, the root and s aorist, appear as decaying, 
and the general loss of flexional variety and elasticity within the 
separate aorist groups was poorly compensated by the temporary 
expansion of the less important of them, and the temporary 
favour of a siDCcial idiom. But the loss of the augmented indica- 
tive forms, which takes place in the period of the Brahmanas, 
seriously diminished the flexibility and expressiveness of the verb- 
system. 

§ 407a. The forms of the aorist imperative active are not 
included in the groups tabulated in the Introduction, as their 
great frequency in A is to some extent due to the character of 
the hymns. 


^ See Table, g 408. 
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§ 409. Imperfect Tense. The aorist ie in the indicative mood 
parallel to the imperfect and pluperfect tenses : the latter has a 
history similar to that of the aorists, and indeed can often not be 
distinguished from them. It is also parallel with the perfect, so 
far as that tense is used in a historic sense: but this distinction 
has not yet been investigated. 

In later Sanskrit the pluperfects and aorists disappear: and it 
is shewn by the table^ that the process was at work during the 
whole Yedio period. For although the absolute niirn])er of aorist 
indicative and pluperfect forms is greater in B than in A, yet, 
relatively to both, t]\e imperfect has gained much ground, liaving 
in A only 40 per cent, of the occurrences, but in 54 and in B^ 
G3 per cent. ; after which period the proportion does not greatly 
change till tlie time of the Brahmanas. 

§410. Subsidiary Perfect Tenses. It is not easy to distinguish 
the subsidiary tenses of the perfect from other tense-forms wdiicli 
shew a reduplicated stem : and as the stand j)oint adopted by 
Whitney in his Roots, Verb-foiviis, etc., differs very considerably 
from the statements in his Grammar, and includes a much larger 
number of forms within the perfect group, it will be convenient 
to collect the forms recognized in his later work as a starting- 
point. 

The list of words that follows is extracted fi’om it, and the fol- 
lowing signs are used to denote the lenses: P pluperfect, XJ 
uuaugmented indicative, 1 improper subjunctive, S subjunctive, 
O optative, R imperative : the corresponding lower-case letters 
denote the middle voice. Forms in wliich a thematic a (other 
than a of the subjunctive) or ^ occurs are marked with a” and 

with 'X” respectively. 

anj ‘anoint’ : O ayiajyai, 
ap ‘attain’: s andgdmaliai O dnagyam. 

Is ‘ move ’ t P alycii, 

Jean, Jed ‘enjoy’: U edJcdn (2s.) 5, (3s.) 4, S cdJednali 3, -at 3, -dma, -anta 
O cdkanydt, R cdJeandJii 2. 
fcf ‘ make’: p dcalcriran U caharam Q caJeriydJ), 
with a : P aeaJcrat, 

Jefp * lament ’ : with a u eaJeppdnta. 

Iclp ‘be adapted’: S cdJelpat (AV. 1). 

Jerand ‘cry out’: S caJeradah 

with a : U caJeradah, -at 4. 
hram ‘stride’: b cdJeramanta, 
with a : u caJeramanta. 

Jesam ‘endure’: o caJcsa^nitlidh. 

gam ‘go’: P djagan (2s) 3, 3s 6, djaganta, djagantana : p ajagmiran 
O jagamydm, -at 7 (and AV. 3), -dtam, -xtli 2. 
gd ‘go’: O yagaydt. 

gur ‘greet’: B jugur at O juguryah, -dt,^ 

grabJi ‘seize’: P ajagrabham (AV. 3) O jag'cbhydt 2. 

with i.; P djagrabJilt, 
gras ‘devour’: o jagraslta. 
ghas ‘eat’: O jaJcslydt. 


^ § 413. 

^ Whitney, G-r. 818, gives also the form jugurtJidli, which I do not find. 
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cdks ^ see ’ : P acacaksam, 

cit perceive’: P dcihet I eiketain S cikitali, ciketasi, -at 7, -ati 8, -athah, 
R ciMddhi 9. 
with a : P acikitat, 
chad ‘seem’: O cachadyfit. 
jan ‘ give birth S jajdnat Br. 

‘ enjoy’: S jujonali 4, -ad, -at 7, -ati 2, -afhali, -atha, -an, jujia^an : 
s jujo^ate^ R jnjmtana 2. 
with a: R jujosatam, 
jii ‘ be swift’: S jdjnvat, 

tan ‘ stretch’: S tatdnah2, -at, -Ciuia 2, -an 4 : s tatdnania: O tatanyuh, 
tap ‘heat’: Htatdpate, 
tu ‘ be strong’: U tfitoh, iutot 2. 
tnj ‘urge’: O tutujydt 
tf ‘pass’: O tutuvyut 4, -dma, 
tins ‘stir’: with a: p dtitvisanta, 
dabh ‘harm’: a dadabhanta, 
dag ‘make offering’: S ddddgali, -at 5, -ati 2. 
dull ‘shine’: S duldyah, -asi, -at 8 AY. 1, -ati: also Br. 
drh ‘ make firm ’: with a, p ddadrhanta, 
dJian ‘run’: O dadhanyiih, 
with a; U dadhdnat, 

dhd ‘ jmt’: R dadhisvd 7 and AY. 1, dadhidJivam 3, dadhidJwe 4. 
dJiii ‘shake’: ldiidhot2: o dudhuvifa. 

dhfs ‘dare ’: 3 dadhdvsat, -aii 5 s dddhi'sate (AY. 1), -aiita (AY. 1). 

with % : I (witli md) dadharsU 2. 
nam ‘bend’: B nan amah. 

with a : U nandmali. 
pat ‘fly’: O papatydtAY. 1. 
pd ‘ drink O papiydt 2. 
pus ‘thrive’: O pupu^yCili, 
pVL ‘ cleanse P dpxmot (also MS.), 

PI' ‘fill’: O pupuryali.. 
pfc ‘mix’: O papvcydm (and AY. 1), -at, 
with a : S papfcdsi. 

prl ‘ please ’: S piprdyah, -at 2, B.pipriM 2. 

with a : r p^miyasva, 
budh ‘kno’w’: & biibodhah, -ati, 
hhuj ‘bend’: with^: P dbuhhojzh, 
bhu ‘be’: O babhuydli, -tit 2 R bahhutu, 
hhf ‘bear’: P ajabhartana Sjabhdrat 2. 
onahh ‘be liberal’: S mdmdhah: a mdmahanta, 
with a: r mdmahasva, -antdin 2. 
mad ‘be exhilarated’: P amamundiili B maniandat, 
muc ‘release’: P amunmktam 3: Smimiicafi, mumocat, -ati 2: R 
mmniigdhi 5 (and AY. 1), mumoMii 2 (and AY. 2), mumuktam 
2 (and AY. 3). 
with a : R mumocatam, -ta, 
mr ‘crush’: S mimmrat ? 
m^j ‘ wipe ’ : o mdmrjita, 
mrd ‘be gracious’: O mamrdyuh, 
w'‘ join s yuyojate 2, 

ran ‘ take pleasure’: P ardraivtty (also Br.): I rdrdn: & rdrdnali, -at 2 : 

R rdrandhi 3, rdrantii. 

Tie ‘leave’: O riricydm, -at. 

with I : P arirecU 3. 
rue ‘ shine a rurueanta O imrucydTj,. 
van ‘ win ’: S vdvdnali R vdvandhi, 
vdg ‘ bellow’: with a : p dvdvaganta 3 ; u vdvaganta 2. 
with I : p avdvagitdm. 


Perhaps a participle. 
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2 vid ‘ find ’ : S vividat, 
vig ‘ enter O vivigydli. 

with 1, P dvivegth. 
vi^ ‘be active with t, P dvivenUi 3. 

-yn ‘twist’: O mvfjyuli, R vavxldam, 

Vjfdh ‘grow’: s vdvrdhfite, o vCwfdhithtili. 

with a : u vfivirlhdnta 3, i vdvi'dlidnta^ S vCwi'dhdU^ r vCi'ofdhdsva 
4 (and part, vfivrdhdt and vkvrdhete A.Y,)> 

?;59‘rain’: with a, vvdvvmsva^ 
f am ‘labour’: ^gagdmate. 

^ds ‘order’: I R gagddhi 2. 

guc ‘ gleam’: o gugneita 2, R gugngdhi. 

gii ‘swell’: S giXguvat 3, -dvdimt: O gugiiydma, 

grii ‘ hear p dgugram : S gugravat : O g.itgruydljbj -dtam 2. 

sad ‘ sit’: O sasadydt AV. 1. 

sail ‘ ijrevail’: S sasuhah^ -ai 3 ; O sdsahydt 2, -dina 4: prec. smahmiidli. 
sdf si ‘ bind’ : I (with 7)ut) sisct ? 

sud ‘ put in order’: S susildahf <it, -ati 3, -atha; siimlddta AV. 1. 
sig ‘send forth’: p dsasYgrani 2 : O sasfjydt. 
stahli ‘ prop ’ : with a : U tastdmhhat, 
spYdh ‘contend’: with -a.* dpaspxdhethdm. 

‘ touch’: S paspdrgat. 
svap ‘ sleep ’ : u sumpthdli B. S. 
svar ‘ sound ’ ; U sasvdr. 
han ‘ smite’: S jaghdnat, 

him ‘ injure’: with I, I (with mti)^ jihihsih AV. 1. 

Other forme, assigned to the perfect group in the Grammar, 
are now assigned otherwise : e. g. djnprata^ vivyacarda to pres- 
ent stems, as also vamdsiHt, etc. : dsmvajat, rlrislsia to the redu- 
plicated aorist. Forms that should perha})a have been added are 
iYompat ‘fly/ apapta% pap>tat, etc. (RV. and AV.), and <inat from 
c/p ‘.attain.’ 

It is clear that a stem iHiv'cdha- was formed in RV., and the 
occurrences that may he attributed to it most easily are accord- 
ingly omitted in the tabulation. Similaidy the forms mumdcatam, 
mwndcata suggested a transition stem mimiooa-^ and are omitted: 
as are also the lorms attributed to the perfect of dhd^ which have 
been already discussed, § 334. The forms attributed to the per- 
fects of dld\ manh^ and -uap, although doubtful, are included. 

§411. The table of subsidiary perfect forms shews that the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods are fairly established 
in the active voice : but the subjunctive becomes much less com- 
mon in period 0. In the middle ail these moods are rare, and 
occurrences are hardly found after period B. 

The group of forms consisting of the pluperfect tense and its 
allied “improper subjunctive” is remarkably small, especially if 
we compare it with the correspoij^ding aorist group. It also 
includes no less than three formations, and is equally divided 
between them, namely, those of which the forms acihet^ acihitat^ 
and arireclt are typical. It seems still doubtful whether we have 
here the last remains of a decadent tense, or merely a collection 
of chance forms : and it is in favour of the latter hypothesis that 
the^ number of forms in 0 is not much less than in the earlier 
periods respectively. 
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412. Past tenses of the indicative. 


Eefer to 


I 

A 


Ba 

B 

! 

|o. 

Ca 

AV 

0 

409 

Imperfect : augmented active 
forms 

i 

267 

j m 

256 

644 

900 

225 

136 

533 

894 


Imperf . : augmented middle 
and ymssive forms 

41 

115 

156 

1 30 

41 

209 

280 


Imperf. : unaugmented active 
forms 

i 

Il34' 

94 

114 

208 

111 

4 

10 

25 


Imperf.: unaugmented mid- 
dle and passive forms - 

j 1 

! 87l 

46 

55 

101 

11 

1 

5 

17 


Total 

'54li 

437 

928' 1365 

1277 

00 

757 

1316 

410, 411 

Pluperfect: augmented forms! 
“ unaugmented “ 

i 

i ’’’I 

11 

18 

i ®' 

4 

3 

i 16 


■ 13 

6i 

7 

13 

! 3, 


- 

I 3 


Total 

i 27 

1 12 

18 

30 

! 12 

4 

3 

1 19 

401 

Aorists : augmented forms 

1594 ;262 427 

689 

,143) 

79 

4811 

653 


‘‘ unaugmented “ 

; 192 110 130 

240 

. 

121 

2 

... . 

19i 

33 


Total 

l'i'88!i873'657 

929 

155 

81 

J60j 

686 
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413. Subsidiary perfect forms. 


Refer to 
§ 
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Bi 

Ba 

B 

1 

Cx 

Oa 

AV 

C 

410, 411 

Active voice: augmented 
plqpl 

10 

8 

9 

12 

7 

4 

3 

14 


Active voice : unaugmented 

piqpf 

11 

5 

5 

10 

8 



3 


Active voice : improper sub- 
junctive 

1 

1 


1 

1 

i 1 



1 


Active voicr : ,r 

junctive, M, 

1 

-- 

' 1 

i 

1 

1 


1 

1 


Active voice : subjunctive. -- 

56 

19 

85 

I 54 

7 

1 

3 

11 


‘‘ optative 

18 

11 

15 

' 26; 

10 

1 

6 

; 17 


imperative 

14 

4 

10^ 

i 

5 

2 

^1 

1 14 


All active forms 

111 

ils 

75 

' 118 

33 

8 

20 

1 61 



Middle voice: augmented 

piqpf. - 

Mid. voice: unaugmented ‘‘ 

‘ ‘ improper sub j . .. 

“ with md 

4 

2 

0 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

ijO O ^ C5 

2 

-- 

-- 

2 

0 

0 

0 


- 

- 





Middle voice : subjunctive--- 

8 

1 

4 

5: 



2 

2 


‘ ‘ optative 

5 

1 

2 

& 

-- 

-- 

. - 

0 


‘‘ imperative 

2 

1 

2 



- 

-- 

0 


All middle forms 

22 

7 

14| 

21 

I 

2 



4 


All forms 

183 

50 

89 

189 

35 

8 

22 

65 


All forms of subjunctive, 










optative, and imperative 







1 



moods 

103 

37 

68 

105* 

22 

' 4 ! 

18 

44 
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IV. Secondary conjugation. 

§414. Intensives. In tlie ^ earlier language ’ there are, accord- 
ing to Whitney [RootSy etc.), 105 intensive stems not used later : 
2 1 are common to all periods, and 41 appear only later. Whitney 
further states (Grammar, §1001) that ‘^intensives in the later 
language are extremely rare.” 

That the intensive formation was of importance earlier may be 
inferred from the occurren(?e of intensive adjective- 
vdnlvan) and gerunds {earhfiya^ mttmtasd nint\ : 
these are not sufHciently numerous to be discussed here. The 
AV. has dmmcalay mnuyaddy mnmaBa^ all with thematic a, 

§ 415. Of the three intensive types {dddar^ dardar, d(mdar) 
all are in use in liY., but the third shews some decline in period 
C. The intensives as a whole are more common in B than in 
either A or 0 : and this is especially the case with the middle par- 
ticiples. The subjunctive mood is fairly common, the optative 
hardly found. ^ 

§ 416. In spite of the general decrease in period 0, there is an 
increase in those present forms which employ optionally thematic 
I ; viz. the singular of the indicative^ and imperative, and the sec- 
ond and third persons singular of the imperfect : whilst the middle 
forms with -ya suffix die out. This increase is common to all the 
-I forms, except those of the pluperfect, as is shewn in the table 
in § 410. In period A more than half the d forms belong to the 
two verbs jdhammiy hrainmi: and this formation may be com- 
pared with the feminine adjectives in -\n from -w stems. Though 
never of importance, it served a useful purpose in providing an 
imperfect for ae ‘he’, which is however rarely found before the 
period C. It may however have existed sooner, for only the third 
pL dmn is used at all freel;^ in BV., and the few occurrences of 
the earlier form dh are also in late hymns of the RV. Whilst 
therefore thematic I is to be recognized as a growing formation, 
it may well have existed in the earliest period side by side with 
the elements -t, -cAa, and the element -ya as used with intensives. 

§ 417. The forms containing thematic are : hrdmmi 6 AV, 
7, dn 1 AV. 1, -Iti 2, Htn, 4 AV. 2, dtana^^ dhramh AV. 1, 
dt 14 AV. 12, -Itciy -Itana 3 : dsihy dsit 45 AV. 26 : <1mt % amtsiy 
taintiy avamit: jdhavlmi 11 AV. 12, dti 6 AV. i, -Itn AV. 1, 
<^ohamt 5 : cuhaplmi 2, -Iti 1 AV. 1 : Garcarlti AV. 1 ; darda- 
rlmiy -Iti : dodhainti : ndmnamlti : ndnmnti : tartaritiy -Ithah : 
pdpafiti: jdrbhurlti: hohhamti : yamyamiti :* dyoyavit : rdra- 
jlti AV. 1 : rciraplti: rdravlU 5, droravlt 3: Idlaplti AV. 1 : 
dvdvacit: vavadlti 1 AV. 1, -Itu AV. 1: sosavlti: janghanlhi 
AV. 1, tamtanlhi AV. 1 : dfma 1 AV. 9 ; * (;dritohy suhdmtu-y 
^tdrltave AV. 2, hdmtave: in all, RV. 143, AV. 82 besides the 
pluperfect forms enumerated above, § 410, viz. RV. 10. 


^ See Table, §418. 


2 Once also 2 du. tartarithal}. 
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§ 418. Table of tbe intensives. 


Eefer to 


il 

A bJbs 

1 1 

B i Cl O 2 

All forms of type dddar 

<< “ dardar 

“ “ darular 

70 381 6811011 20 11 
42| 30i 48| 68! 12 8 

36! lO: 10j 3Bi 8 6 

Active forms : iiarticiples 

subjunctive --.j 

‘‘ without L-i 

“ “ with 1 

other forms 

Middle forms : wifch -ya 

other participles-.- 
“ other forms 

56| 39 88 
18, 2| 13' 
12 ! 2; 13 

14 ! 0 18 
18;, 6 11 
9|i 2 8 

18lll4i 25 

.fiUii- 

07 ! 12 6 

15' 3 3 

14, 1 7 7 

24 2 

16 [ 1 

39 j 'oj '6 

1 All intensive forms 

1 losi'oo 135 

' 204 ! 4oi 35 


§ 419. Table of forms witli thematic I 


Refer to 'I ^ Bj C, Oa AVj C 

Pres, incl., imperative, and im-'j ; j j j 

VilA etc ' ! 6' S‘ si 8', 17 2 33 ' 42 

Ilf’ i i -i 5 , 5 . 10 so 20 1 ee 

I other words i; “;j "o' 2: fi 1 "" 2 

410 ^Pluperfect 1 2. 3, 1 1 -- | 

417 6 . i isj 13 7 2 8 I IT 

j Participle ij - 2; 3| 4 ^ J S ■‘'o 

I Inf. /uM toe, etc | j 1 --j 1[ j- 

I AH forma --"-3 87il2i Bb’I 45 42 391 82 Il63 

8 420. Desideratives. Whitney notes 48 desideratives as used 
in the earlier language, to which isa- should prohaWy be added : 
and 44 as used in all periods. Of these 93 stems RV. uses only 
42, of which only 16 are used in AV., besides 11 others used 
there for the first time. There are therefore about ^0 "ew stems 
in the later hooks of the ‘ earlier language , besides 30 first used 
in the later language. That the formation is old is shewn by its 
appearing also in adjectives, as apii(^uksani: but it is clear 
application to new stems was m vigorous progrep in 
■^8 421 In RV. we find about six desideratives established, 
viz. 'cyahsa-, tsa-, m'tmi/csa-, v'lvasa- , <Msa-, 

these a desiderative meaning is hardly perceptible. ^ 

the examples we have of the subjunctive, optative, 

ative moods, and of the middle voice are 

named ; almost all other forms are of the present 

(and with the latter the imaugmented imperfect and irapiopei 

subjunctive) and of the participles of the 

are formed only from m'miJcsa- and ««-. The desideiative 
adjectives in -su are few but i ncreasing in number. 

> See Table, §428^ 
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It appears therefore that a distinct desiderative meaning was 
first employed only in certain prominent parts of the verb-sys- 
tem : and that as this use became more fully recognized, most of 
the earlier verbs of similar form, in which a desiderative meaning 
was at most slight, perished : dihsa (the only verb of this class 
which remained to classical times) was no doubt preserved by the 
disguised form of its reduplication, which enabled it to pass mus- 
ter as a distinct formation. The decay of in which the 

secondary meaning is pronounced, seems less explicable. 

§ 422. Future. The future in -sya, appears to be cog- 
nate to the desideratives both in form and meaning.^ As is tlie 
case with the intensives and desideratives, a large proportion of 
the forms are participles. It is an increasing formation, hut even 
in the AV. is still rare. That it was originally a secondary forma- 
tion appears from its possessing in RV. an augmented tense, e.g. 
dlharisyat^ and a subjunctive, e.g. Jearisy cVl As a tense, the 
future does not exist^ before period C. 

§ 423. The Causative conjugation or tenth verb-class is fully 
established in all parts of the RV. Middle and subjunctive 
forms are fairly frequent : but the perfect is wanting, and the 
optative and the middle participle are very rare. The only opta- 
tives noticed are oUdyerna (-d) ii. 2. 10, iv. 36. 9, dhamyehiY, 4. 
8, marjayema iv. 4. 8, mdnayet AV., ve(;ayet AV., sprhayet i. 41. 
9 : and the only middle participles hdmdyamdna (AV.) mahd’ 
yamdna^ ytitayayndna^ vardlidyarndna^ each occurring once. 
Several verbs use the middle indicative forms side by side with 
the active participles. There is a passive participle in -Ucl 

§ 424. This class is closely connected with the -a and -ya 
classes of verbs, and with the denominatives. That the sufiix 
-ay a had not originally any causative meaning may be inferred 
from its frequent occurrence with middle endings, and from its 
meaning often coinciding with that of the simple verb. The 
large increase in occurrences found in A and B seems due to 
causatives proper, but it is not always easy to distinguish these 
from the verbs which have causative form only. The following 
list is merely tentative : 

Verbs in -dyt* without distinctive causative meaning : dmdya^ 
mdya^ isdya^ irdya^ hdmdya^ Middy Jcrpdya, g'drdhdya, 
grhhdya^ g hardy a (AV,), ghosdya^ Goddya^ chaddya, cJuiddya^ 
chanddya^ gamhhdya^ tahsdya, tardy a (AV.), turdya^ dahsdya^ 
damdya^ damhhdya^ dhandya^ dhardya^ dhavdya, patdya^ pan- 
dyay piddya (AV.), (AV.), barhdyay mdddya, maddya 
(AV.), manddyay marjdyUy mrddyay marcdyciy ydtdya, yarndya^ 
yavdya, ydvdya^ yopdya^ rahAdya^ risdyay ruedyay rejdyay vdr- 
dyay vajdya, vaigdya (AV.), vardhdyay ^dtdya (AV.), pamdya 
(AV.), ^undhdyay pdbhdya (AVA pnathdyay g>rathdyay suddyay 
sardyay ^tandyay qodg^dyay sprhayay sphurjdyay syanddya, svad- 
dya, svandyay svardya (AV.), hardya,^ 


^ E.g. avisydt, sanisya, -dty here considered after Whitney as futures, 
are treated by Grassmann as desidei'atives. 

2 See Table, §428, 
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§ 425. Causatives with the element^ are found in the present 
and aorist : the formation^ belongs to period C. 

§ 426. Denominatives. These forms shew a marked diminution 
in period C, which however does not affect those verbs in which 
y is preceded by a long vowel (d I The tendency to lengthen 
the thematic vowel is parallel to that observed in the subjunctive. 
The participles are in proportion very common in A and B, but 
fall off^ considerably in 0. 

In the table of denominatives are included the stems gopctyd-^ 
pdtya-^ and haryd- ^ shine yellow’, and the form hhisdkti, 

§ 42Y. Closely connected with the denominative verbs are a 
group of adjectives in -yd, and of substantives in -yd. These too 
are less frequent^ in period C. 


§ 428. Table of Desideratives, Futures, Causatives, and De- 
nominatives. 


Refer 
to § 


aI 

Bi 

Bq 

B 

Cl 

Ca 

i 

AV C 

421 

Desideratives : i 

Stem lyaksa v. B ! 

11 

4 

7 

3 

9 

13 

6 

11 

3 

7 

6 

12 

15 

5 

36 

7 

14 

9 

21' 

28 

11 

47, 

‘2 

'1 

7 

1 

7 

Is 

"i 

4 

2 

16 

1 

2 

1 

10 

3 

44 

1 

4 

0 

3 

% 

66 

V. B. XT 

“ mimihsa v. b. s ; 

“ vivCisa V ; 

“ g.ncsaY.‘\' ■ 

‘‘ shasa v. B i 

Other stems ! 

13 

32 

24’ 

2o: 

31 


All forms i 

1B9 

53 

84 

137 

22 

6II1OI 


Active voice : | 










pres, ind., etc., of verbs named i 

60 

I 22 

18 

40 

6 

6 

9 

21 


“ other verbs.! 

25 

9 

22i 

! 31 

5 

18 

31 

49 


subjunctive, of verbs named 

31 

15 

20! 

35 

81 

- _ 

6 

9 


“ ‘‘ other verbs J 

1 


4| 

4 

- * 


5 

6 


Middle voice : verbs named 

17 

5 

lOi 

! 15 

2 

1 

2 

6 


“ other verbs i 

5| 

2 

lo! 

12 

2i 

3! 

8 

12 

421 

j Adjectives in i 

; 81: 7 

i 3 

13!! 1 

1 1 

12| 14 

422 Futures : finite in -s?/a ! 

Oi 


i --i 

3; 

8 


16 

19 


“ “ -isya 1 

6| 

2 

5 

7. 

5 

_ . 

88 

43 


‘ ‘ participles in -sya | 

3i 

1 

1 3 

4i 

-- 

3 

7 

10 


‘‘ -isya i 

4; 

2 

: 5 

7: 


2 

8 

12 

All forms i 

13 

5 

ilil 

18! 

10 

5 

69 

84 


1 See Table, §428. 
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423 

424 

425 


Causatives in -dya 

Other verbs 

Causatives with p (present, etc.) 
“ “ (aorist) 


All causative forms 


"I7r''l27 183'310 1 30i 66! 351'456 

210 101 VM 2 : 2 ,' 46' 86; 208:290 

;i -1 !) 13 ,; r , 4! 40: 61 

! I I;! Ij li 6 8 

ilsyiibsslsoslestc!; 03 |i 07 l (lonsos 


426 1 Denominatives : 1 

1 Stems in -aya, -iya, -nya, -eya . 

“ -aya, -lyn,-uya | 

1 ‘‘ -sya ' 

other stems -J 

61 : 24 39, 63 
78i 41 65 106 

1 58' i 28 37: 65 
76 34 49j 83 

o! el 18 83 
18: 9; 63' 80 
9i 4! 21 84 
8| 4; 26. 37 


All forms 

378!m,190 817 

44 

23' 117 184 

1 i 


Finite forms 

Participles 

!i8()': 44; 90134.1 24 
1148 1 88 100 188 1 20 

16! 711110 
8: 46! 74 

427 

Adjectives in -yii j 

Substantives in -yd ; 

1S7J 56 72il28ij 11 
30 j 15: 19| 341 ! S 

3. 461 60 
1: 131 15 


§ 429. Table shewing the general history of the verb. 


Refer to 
§ 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

(trebled) 

370 

Present indicative (active and mid- 
dle) 

2578 

2602 

8280 

2648 

2313 

393 

Present '-^ubjnr.ctivo [a forms) (ac- 
tive a ml niiduh, ■ 

262 

246 

364^ 

20 


394 

Present optative (active and middle) 

344 

176 

289 

828 

880 

371, 372 

Passive (except the aorist) 

153 

286 

424 

388 

576 

411 

Moods of the perfect 

103 

105 

44 



411 

Pluperfect 

27 

30 

19 



407 

Aorists 

2031 

1811 

1440 

125 

Ill 

409 

Imperfect 

541 

1365 

1216 

1078 

744 

415 

Intensive 

153 

204 

127 

21 

16 

421 

Desiderative 

139 

137 

101 

29 

24 

422 

Future {-sya^ -isya) 

Causative (including all verbs in 
-dya) 

18 

18 

84 

126 

625 

423, 424 

887 

582 

746 

401 

697 

425 

Causative with p (excluding aorists) 

3 

18 

51 

69 

12 

426 

Denominative 

273 

817 

184 

66 

108 

356-360 

Infinitive 

506 

354 

155 

21 

809 

362, 363 

Absolutive 

27 

83 

288 

326 

1508 


All forms tabulated 

.7440 

8279 

8762 

6135 

7167 
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CHAPTER VI. NUMERALS, PROHOUHS, ADVERBS, AND 
PARTICLES. §§430-459. 

§ 4:^0, These parts of speech, although they belong to vocabu- 
laiy, have affinity to the tlexional part of the language, for their 
use is of a formal character, and largely independent of the sub- 
ject-matter of any particular book. It seems therefore right to 
treat of them, as is usual, as a part of Grammar. 


A. Numerals and Pronouns. 

§ 431, The only numeral that calls for attention is %7ca^ for 
which see § 296. 

§ 432. We have already noticed (§ 277) the great increase in 
the use of the pronoun of the first person singular in the later 
Vedic periods: and have attributed it to the increasingly personal 
character of the hymns, and to the introduction of dramatic 
episodes. But even in the AV. the pronoun of the second person 
is more common.^ 

§ 433. Of the demonstrative pronouns, syd tyd is early : eidd 
is late in most of its forms. For the nom. sing, esdh see 
above § 281 : the nora. acc. dual m. eta, n. et&, nom. aoc. pi. m. et^, 
etdn, neut. et<i, etdni, may also have been established early : the 
remaining masc. and neuter forms and the whole of the feminine, 
appear to be late. Late are also ena and adds^ tva ^any’ 
belongs to 

§ 434. Sdrva, with the meaning ^ all ’ is late, and may be 
included here : as also bahd ‘ much ’ with its compounds. 

§ 435. The derived fornis katard, Tcatamd are late : still more 
so yatard, yatamd, and Uara : anyatard does not occur. 

§ 436. Comparatives and superlatives of prepositions are mark- 
edly more common in the later periods : dpara and upamd alone 
seem proper to the earlier time : dntara dntama may be added, if 
the derivative antdriJcm, which is more common late, is put out 
of account : vitardm belongs to and 0^. 


^See Table, §437. 


2 But see above § 284. 
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Table of pronouiis. 


Refer 
to § 


4BS 


433 


dlidm singular^ 

inwm ^ 

syd^ tyd. 

etdd: nom. acc. m. n. dual and 

plural - - 

acc, masc. ctdm 

n. a. neut. etdd (includ- 
ing adverb) 

other forms masc. and 

neut 

feminine forms 


434 

435 

436 


ena 

adds (asau, amu- etc. ) 

tva ‘ any* 

sdrva ^ all * 

baliit ‘ much’ 

kafardi katamd 

yatard, yatamd 

uara 

iiparaj npamd 

ddliara, adliamd 

dntara, ant avia 

antdriksa 

dpara, apavid 

dvai'a, avanid 

iittaray utfavid 

paramd 

jmrdtardm 

pratardvi 

prathamd 

vitardm 

samtardm 


a\ 

1 Bi 

Bu 

B 


Cu 

AV 

C 

202' 

76 197 

373 

115 

00 

769 

908 

1.-:' 

1 • 




»■, 

‘ . 

■1 

i 

33 

18 

18 

30 

io 

r> 

13 

34 

17; 

0 

3 

9 

5 

1 

37 

43 

6 

6 

4 

10 

13 

3 

57 

73 



1 

1 

2 

2 

13 

17 

to! 

io 

15 

25 

7 

11 

00 

78 

22; 

14 

19 

33 

15 

20 

202 

237 

11 

6 

12 

18 

9 

14 

137 

100 

11 


14 

14 

2 


2 

4 

7j 

3 

5 

8 

7 

18 

447 

472 

4| 

7 

6 

13 

13 

6 

35 

54 


1 

6j 

7 

8 

2 

171 

22 

0; 



0 


3 

201 

23 

1 



0 


3 

12 

lo- 

23 

12 

19 

31 

5 

1 

5 

ll 

4 


10 

10 

5 

9 

57 

71 

19i 

1 

9 

10 

4 

1 

3 

8 

28; 

11 

43 

54 

12 

10 

130 

152 

8' 

3 

15 

18 

2 

3 

30 

35 

lOi 

8 

14 

22 

12 

2 

18 

32 

27 

1| 

22 

23 

17 

15 

90 

128 

15 

18 

26 

44 

12 

4 

59 

75 

0 

1 


0 

3 



3 

0 

'2I 

12 

14 

1 

’2 

"16 

13 

30| 

42 

67 

109 

29 

13 

82 

124 

ol 

2 

4 

6 

2 



2 

oi 



0 

. . 


"1 

1 


B. Case-forms used as adverbs. 

§ 438. There is no definite line to be drawn between idiomatic 
uses of case-formSj and adverbs. In order to avoid questions of 
criticism, those words will be here treated as adverbs wliich are 
so recorded in the respective indices verborum^. 

§ 439. Accusatives as adverbs. Several adverbs retain the pro- 
nominal ending -d : of these hdd is peculiar to RV. : of its cor- 
relatives, kdm is stable, Jcam perhaps declining : id, huv'id, cid, 
8 mdd 2 LXQ all declinings: but scid is increasing in importance, as 
are c'ed and nkt 

Many adverbs resemble the accusative neuter in -aA 
with them may be grouped those in <ir, -ur. Of these avdh, mithdh, 
pvdh, m'dhur, sasvdr shew no important change : addh, adhdh,^ 


^ Ahdm is not included in the tabulated groups in the Introduction^ 
for the reasons given in § 432. • 

2 ipQ ^ exceptions are made : e, g. durdm, diti% durdt are 
treated as adverbs. 

^ The expanded form suvidd is rather later than smdd. 
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pardh and are more common late: dvih is proper to B, 

and halith first occurs in AV*. 

There ai'e several adverbs in -am: thy am ^quickly’ is early, as 
is also nundm ‘ now,’ which goes almost entirely out of use in 
AV., but reappears as an asseverative particle in the Brfihmanas: 
durdm * to a distance ’ say dm ^ at evening ’ are late. Others are 
of less impoi’tance, 

Aniis{i¥ and the rare dyusdh are early : so too fdhah : prtha/c 
is late. 

Whether forms in dm belong here is more than doubtful. 
dkim, ndklni, mdklm are found occasionally in A and B : lin and 
sim are both*^ most common in B : tusrum occurs only once (in C^). 
For words in -dnlm see below § 450.® * 

§ 440. Instrumentals as adverbs. Amongst forms in -d we have 
the old words tmdnd^ sdcd^ as well as ydhd, which remains in use. 
In dvitd, hdhdtd we seem to have the beginnings of a new forma- 
tion in -td: these words, however, die out. Of many words 
referring to time and place purd occurs evenly in all periods, the 
rest shew more or less growth. From the adjectives of direction 
we find ucGi\ nlcd^ pay^cd^ prdca- chiefiy in B : uceaUi, mcadiy 
pardcaih almost exclusively in C : with the latter group may be 
classified the isolated forms pdnaih (viii. 45. 11 ; 80. 3) ^ancOmih 
(viii. 80, 3 lns\ Further we have a group of words denoting 
sounds, of which hlhlrd> is the most distinctive and svdhCi (if it is 
rightly grouped with the others) the most frequent : these belong 
to period C. 

Many of the forms included above {§ 146) amongst ^homopho- 
nous instrumentals ’ may equally well be considered as adverbs. 

The forms e7id^ ayd may be considered as transition forms to 
the fuller instrumental endings : they have been discussed above, 
§ 284. Adverbs in -ena are not found in the Vedic period: there 
are a few in ~ayd^^ which die out. Nor do the j^arallel feminine 
forms in dyd^ -yd, -uyd attain importance at any time.® 

List of words: (i.) ind.* (a) adverbs of manner: guild 53 
AV. \Z,tmd7id 60 AV. \,mnd AV. 1 (?), sdcd 86 ; dmtd 29, bdhdtd 
(?) 2 : (b) of place amd> 13 (including compounds) AV. 15, antard 
8 (including compounds) AV. 20, apdhd.pdrd 68 AV. 107: (c) of 
time and 5, sd^id 4 (including compound) AV, 2, diod 25 AV. 15, 
ndna 17 AV. 5, purd (with compounds, but not including 
purdnd, etc.) 69 AV. 30 ; uocd 15 AV, 1, nlcd 7 AV. 1, papcd 8 
AV. Z,prdGd- 4:1 (d) of sounds kikird 2, cipcd 1, masmasd AV. 1, 
svdhd and compounds 23 AV. 75. (ii.) in-^fc^*A.• uccaih 1 AV. 5, 

nlcaih AV. 7, pardcaih 6 AV. 5, praca'ili, pdnaih 2, panaJcaih. 
(iii.) in -ayd: adatrayd, dsaya 2, rtayd, kdyd 3, kuhayd, nak- 
tayd, svapnayd AV. 1. (iv.) in -iyd, -yd : urviya 23 AV. 2, 

tmdnyd 2, v'lpvyd, (v.) in -uyd : see Lanman, p. 408,'^nd § 181 sup. 


^ Once sdnu^dJc. 

® The uses of these words as pronouns (acc. to G-rassmann) are 
included in the Table. 

8 See Table, § 444. 

^ Some of these may be homophonous instrumentals fx*om stems in-ayd* 
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§ 441. Ablatives as adverbs. These are found only with the 
endings 4td the latter being added to stems ending in -c, to 
adverbs in - 5 , or to ablative forms in -at. The analysis of paged- 
tdt is uncertain. The adverbs in -at^ -stdt^ -ktdt from adjectives 
signifying direction, are more common late. 

List of words: (i.) in -dif (of direction); adhardt 1 AV. 10, 
apdhd% uUardt 2 AV. 12, ptagedt 17 AY. 22. (ii.) others of |.)lace 

in -at: a'aidt 2, drat 15 AV. 10, Cisdt 2, dnrdt 18 AV. 4, sand.t 21. 
(iii.) in -stdi (of direction): adhdstdt^ ardMdt 3, vjydristM 1 AV. 
2, pardstdt 5 AV. 10, purdstdt 30 AV, 23. (iv.) in dctfit (of 

direction) : dpCd'.tdt^ ddaktat prdktdt. (v.) 4. (vi.) 

in -dttdt: adhurdttdt^ ctvdUdt 3, uttarditdt 2^ p^^^'^'dkdttdt (vii.) 
from pronouns : dt 113 AV. 18, tdt 2, ydt 4 AV. 1.* 

§ 442. Sadydh, perliaps a genitive form, is more common^ in 
A and B : but also classical. 

§ 443. Locatives as adverbs are not easily to be distinguished 
from the corresponding case-fonns : fire and dark on the one 
hand, rde on the other, will illustrate this formation. As loc. pi. 
maksd may perhaps be reckoned ; it is a very early word from 
which an u stem has been formed:^ see above, § 207. 

§ 444. Table of case-forms used as adverbs. 


Kefer 
to ^ 


A 

1 

Bi 

1 

Bi2 

B 

Cl 

Oa 

AV 

C 


Accusatives as adverbs : 

! 



_ 





439 

(i.) in -d : Md 

! 6 

3 

4 7 

2 

_ _ 

- « 

2 


ham 

23 

4 

9 

13 

8 

1 

18 

22 


ham 


2 

6 

8 

1 

2 

1 

4 


id - . 

lOOQ 

QO 

onv'ooR 

pn 

25 

76 

191 


hiiv' • 


I 

■ 2 


• 


1 

2 


cid 



'■I I 


.fi 


18 

66 


V. i' '■ is.!' 

1 • 

1 

■ / 


23 



8 

9 


smdd and compounds 

16 

1 1 

6 

7 

1 

-- 

- - 

1 


sumdd “ 

1 2 

1 1 

6 

7 

1 


1 

2 


svid 

; 9 

4 

9 

13 

16 

6 

18 

84 


edd, n4d 

; 2 

1 

^ - 

1 

2 

1 

16 

18 


(ii.) in -s, -V : addJi 


1 


1 


8 

14 

17 


adhdli (with adhaspada) 

! 1 

- _ 

8 

8 

1 

4 

9 

14 


pardl). - 

i 11 

6 

7 

13 

11 

1 6 

32 

49 


pitnar and compounds 

19 

7 

31 

38 

15 

31 

71 

117 


dvili 

8 

10 

19 

29 

4 

; 2 

7 

13 


haliih 

I 0 



0 



14 

14 


(iii.) in -am : iflyam 

; 10 

‘3* 

7 

10 

'2 

1 _ _ 

» .. 

! 2 


sdydm 

1 

11 



1 

-- 

! 2 

19 

^ 21 


nundm 

65 

16 

18 

84 

7 

1 2 

2 

' 11 


durdm 

3 

1 

2 

3 

’2 

2 

16 

20 


(iv.) without sufhx : dnu^dh (with 








1 


sdmisdh) 

22 

5 

S 

13 

1 



1 


dyusdh - 

2 



0 




^ ’0 


rdhah 

9 

*2 


4 

”i 



1 


pHhah 

4 

1 

6 

6 

4 


17 

: 21 


(v.) in m : dhwij etc - 

2 

1 - - 

8i 

8 

. 

^ _ _ 

» - 

, 0 


Im 

82 

|44 

68| 

112 

17 

1 ^ 

1 

1 20 


stm 

13 

llOi 

281 

1 38 

8 

' - - 

1 

I 4 


1 See Table, § 444. 
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Instrumentals as adverbs : 

in -d : giilui 

tmdnd 

sdcu. 

dvitti^ hdMifd 

awd, antardj cqjdM, 

p((rd - 

(171(1^ sand 

diva 

7id7id 

icccd, 7ned, p)agcttf prded- 

iiccaihf etc. 

hikii'd, etc 

words in -ayd 

urviyti, tirubiyd, v'lgvyd,^ 

Ablatives as adverbs : 


pagcatat 

adhardttdt, etc. 




7nalcsii . - 


A 



B 

I Cl 

! 

Oa 

|.v 

C 

171 

11 

20 

31 

i 

i 3 

2 

13 

18 

35 

7 

16 

23 

I ^ 


1 

3 

67 

10 

16 

26 

8 

_ 


3 

20 

8 

3 

11 




0 

»! 

3 

6 

9 

4 

3 

36 

42 

21 i 

10 

18 

28 

6 

13 

107 

126 

2| 

2 

3 

5 

2 


2 

4 

12i 

4 

4 

8, 

3 

2 

15 

20 

6* 

2 

6 

8, 

3 

1 

5 

0 

61 

5 

15 

20 

4 

8 

5 

12 

2| 

1 

3 

4 

4 

1 

17 

22 

6i 

3 

11 

14 

5 

1 

76 

82 

6i 

2 

1 

8 



1 

1 

2| 

7 

14 

21 

2 

'i 

2 

6 

10 

2 

3 

5 

4 

8 

44 

56 

22 

11 

14 

25: 

11 

i! 

14 

26 

8 

2 

17 


7 

1 6 

35 

48 

1 


_ 

ol 


5; 


6 

1 


2 

2 

'i 



1 1 

4 


2 

2 

1 



1 1 

40 

17 

33 

; 50 
! 

17 


19 

1 36 

i 

1 33, 

10 

26 

36' 

"4 


10 

14 

1 21- 

6 

^ 19 

i 24 

4 

6 

8 

17 

5 

1 

2 

! 8 

1 


2 

3 

26 

! 1 

7 

--- 

^ 7 

1 


- 

-- 

0 


O. Adverbs with suffixes other than those of the cases. 

§ 445. This is the most important class of adverbs. The 
words will be discussed in the order adopted in Whitney’s 
Gramfnar. 

§ 446, The ending -tah is added (i.) to pronouns, and to nouns 
and adjectives so as to indicate generally direction; (ii.) to the 
names of parts of the body ; (iii.) to other nouns. The first class 
is the most important : dtah, dntitali and vipvdtah alone are 
early, all other words are more common late. The second class 
is found in period 0 : the third is everywhere rare. 

List of words : (i.) agratdh 1 AV. 2, dtah 56 AV. 6, antatdh 
AV. 1, dntitah 6, anydtali 1 AV. 2, apdktdh AV. 1, amidiah 3 
AV. 9, abhitah 26 AV. 9, avardtah, itdh 28 AV. 71, uttaratdh 
AV. 2, udaktdh A V. 2, ubhaydtah 2, kiitah 1 1 AV. 1 4, carama- 
tdJi AV. 1, tdtah 22 AV. 46, daksinatdh 7 AV. 7, duratdh AV. 
1, parUaliAY. 1, praktdh AY. 1, madhyatdh 3 AV. 11, ydtah 


1 SadydJj,, being in use in classical Sanskrit, is not included in the 
groups of the Introduction. 
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24 AV. 15, vU^ndtah 68 AV. 22, samdoidtah^ sarvdtah 2 AV. 14,. 
savyatdh: in all, KV. 262, AY. 238. (ii.) dsyatuh AY. 2, Jmr- 

yyatdli AY. pattcihy pattatdh AY. patsutdJi^ muhhatdli 1 AY. 
i, firsatdh 1 AY. 2, hrttdh: in all, RY. 5, AY. 7. (iii.) ahht- 
patdh, itdtah^ rbhutdh, jyespuitdh AY, 1, hhadratdh AY , 1, mat- 
tdh AY. 1, manyxitdlh AY. I, . '•amicdraidh AY. 

smdhzitdh AV. 1 : in all, RY. 4, \\'. ■ . T- ■■ whole number of 
occurrences is therefore in RV. 271, in AY. 251/ 

§ 447. The ending 4m, 4m is established in RV. in 
ydtra. The only other words used with any frequency are tdtixiy 
and anydtra ; all are more common late. On the other hand 
4m is a decaying ending, and esjjecially so in the word satvit and 
its compounds. 

List of words : (i.) dtra 119 AY. 35, anydtra 3 AV. 13, anvd- 
tra AV. 4, uhhaydtra, tdtra 2Z AY. 49, ydtra 123 AV. 51, wj- 
Datra, (ii.) aht'iird^ asmatrd 8, Jcutrd 3, dahsinatr^ devat7*d 22 
AY. 2, pdhatrd 2, puruto'd 28 AY. 2, purusatrd> 2, haJmtrdy 
martyatrd 5, ^.ayutrd 2, satrd (with its eompouncls) 54 AV. 2.^ 

§ 448. Of adverbs in -ha with local meaning ihd shews a 
decided increase in C : Miha^ mpndha shew little change. Of 
other adverbs in ~/ia, rnlid shews a great increase.^ 

§ 449. The only adverb in 4Ad, -tha is dtha: this is rightly 
described by Grassmann as late : in period C it is usually accom- 
panied by XL Of other adverbs in 4/id, itthd^ hathd^ yathd (unac- 
cented), and rnthd are early : but x'txdlid^ tdtha, and ydthd are 
more common late ; the words less often used axiydtha, wxdtlui^ 
liX'dhvdthd^ exxdthd^ nCimdthd, purvdthCi^ pratxxdthd^ mQvdt/id 
hardly occur after B. The formation in -thd must therefore be 
regarded as on the whole decadent.^ 

§ 450. Adverbs of time in -dd are irregular : idd sdda belong 
to period A : kadd yadd to all periods : tadd saruadd are found 
in AY. only, replacing the two early words. Sddam is used in 
all the Vedic periods. 

Forms in -(imm {iddnlm, taddnim^ vipvaddmxn) are late. 

Of forms in -xdii kdrhi occurs 5 times in RV., of which three 
are in A : hut tdrhi only in and AV., whilst other adverbs are 
later than AY. 

Yddi ‘if ’ is more common in C, ];)robably for reasons of idiom.^ 

§ 461. Of adverbs in -dhd none are very common ; tliey 
are found in all periods, ddha {adhd) is a decaying form : but 
more especially so in its use with other particles, which is not 
found after period B. addhd ‘in truth’ is found in all periods.^ 

§ 452. Adverbs in -^dh are much more common in C than 
earlier.^ 

§ 453. The suffix -x^dt ‘like’ is not peculiar to Vedic Sanskrit 
(Whitney, Gr. § 1107): hut within the Veda it is most* common^ 
in A. 

§ 454. Table of adverbs with suffixes other than those of the 
cases. 


1 See Table, § 454, 
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Refer to 


A 

Bi 

B2 

B 

Cl 

Cn 

AV 

c 

446 

A-dverbs in '■tali. 

(i.) Older wox’ds : dtali 

32 

8 

16 

24 

6 

4 

6 

16 


dntitali 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 



2 


viQvdtalh 

24 

9 

22 

31 

5 

6 

22 

35 


Later words : abhitaJi^^^ 

3 

0 

10 

16 

4 

2 

9 

15 


itdh 

9 

3 

3 

6 

2 

11 

71 

84 


hut ah 

.7 


3 

3 

1 

2 

14 

17 


tdtah 

6 

i 


1 

6 

9 

46 

61 


dahsmatdli 

1 


2 

2 

3 

1 

7 

11 


ydtah 

8 

3 

7 

10 

3 

3 

15 

21 


Other words 

3 

2 

5 

7 

2 

3 

48 

58 


(ii.) dsyatdh, etc 

1 

i 

1 

1 

3 


7 

10 


(iii.) abh%2')dfdh, etc. 

1 

! " 

1 

1 

2 

-- 

6 

8 


All in -tail 

84 

! 34 

‘71 

105 

39 

43 

251 

883 

447 

Adverbs in 4ra, 4m; dtra 

1 Sf 

""15 

ril 

56 

"21 

11 

'35' 

~67 


anydtra^ - - 

' 2 



0 

1 


18 

14 


tdtra 

I 3 

8 


10 

1 

9 

49 

59 


ydh^a 

1 25 

19 

81 

50 

21 

27 

51 

99 


Other words 

1 1 

-- 


1 

- 

- 

4 

4 


All in 4ra 

1 62 

37 

80 

117 

44 

47 

152 

248 


Words in 4m 

; 37 

i 

19 


. 8 

4 

4 

16 


satrd and compds 

1 36 

1 10 

8 

18 

: -- 

» _ 

3 

2 

448 

Adverbs in -ha 










(i.) local: ilid 

97 

33 

73 

106 

33 

26 

200 

269 


Miha 

5 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

6 


vigvdlia 

4 

0 

8 

10 

8 

- - i 

7 

10 


(ii.) others ; aha 

23 

9 

14 

23 

6 

1 

7 

14 


samalia^^ 

1 



2 



2 

2 


ha 

69 j 

28 

59 

87 

io 

‘6 

52 

68 


salid and compounds 

14i 

7 

171 

24 

5 

17 

118 

140 

449 

'd/7ia 

1 25 

, 19 

' 83 

1 51: 

1 16 

; 9 

"48^ 

73 


\dtha u 

■' 8! 

: i; 

1 6^ 

' 

7| 

16118 

141 


Adverbs in 4hd : itthd 

44 

7 

12 

19: 


2 

4 

8 


hathti 

7 

10 

5 

is: 

2 

1 

1 

4 


yathd (unaccented) 

23 

1 

7 

81 


3 

8 

6 


vHlid 

19 

2 

3 

5; 




1 


anydthd, etc 

9 

9 

7 

16; 

-.1 

1 


i 

1 


All the above 

102 

29 

34 

63 

si 

6 

9 

20 


Xtiithd 

2 

3 

5 

8 

5! 

3 

1 

9 


tdthd 

7 


2 

2' 


3 

36 

41 


ydthd 

113 

31 

44 

75; 

151 

281181 

224 

450 

-dd: idd 

11 


"T 

1 

1 -- 



0 


sddd and compounds 

42 

“5 

10 

15 

1 


8 

8 


-ddnwi 

1 

1 

4 

5 

i 

2 

4 

7 


-di: yddi 

33 

14 

13 

27 

4 

10 

55 

69 

451 

-d/id, -dha: ddha 

77 

’”l8i 

37 

65 

10 

5 

16 

31 


with other par- 
ticles 

30 I 

4 

11 

15 




0 

452 

-gdh 

6 ^ 

-- 

6 

6 

6 

- 

14 

20 

458 

-vdt 

41 

11 

15 

26 

... 

1 

3 

_4 
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D. Particles without suffix. 

§ 455. Bil as an independent "word is fairly common in period 
A, then rapidly becomes rarer. 

§ 456, Asseverative particles are particularly common in the 
earliest parts of the Rigveda : to tlie early words already dis- 
cussed, viz. ddha^ itthd, \d^ dmtd may now be added gha^ sma. 
On the other hand ciUr/d occurs in all parts, Mia more often late : 
but these latter words are comparatively unimportant. In all 
periods ti, hi are very common,^ 

§ 457. JVd used in compariHons is extremely (U)mmon in A 
and Bj, much rarer in B,: in C it almost disappears. In classical 
Sanskrit it is wanting: in later books it again comes into use ^ \ 
Its coi'relative iva is common in all periods® : but the words va^ 
vaif evd, evdm are all late. Jii is also much more common in the 
later hymns. 

§ 458. Of words used as prepositions also the most noticeable 
are dc/ia, which is early, and dpi which is more common late. 
The latter in classical Sanskrit is chiefly used as a conjunction, 
though this is seldom the case in RV. or AV. 


§ 469. Table of particles without suffix. 


Refer to 

S 



A 


Bu 

B 

j 

' C'l 

Ca 

AV 

0 

455 

gfi 

120 

28 

53 

76 

; 24 

6 

14 

44 

456 

ailgd 


7 

9 

16 

4 

3 

8 

15 


ghd 

40' 

7 

15 

22 

: '^0 


8 

13 


U i 

84: 

11 

3 

14 

■ 2 


2 

4 


sma 

62 

11 

21 

82 

7 

6 

13 

26 


hila - 

0 


4 

4 

; 4 

3 

2 

9 

457 

nd *as’... 

628 

216 

3211 

537 

; 83 

» 

18j 

60 


! va (for ivc£) 

8 

8 

6 

9 

> 11 

i 

94 

109 


vai 

8 

2 

5 

7 

5 

c! 

112 

123 


evd 

41 

34 

42 

76 

16 

17j 

237 

270 


evdm 

0 



0 


1 

66 

' 67 


iti 

16 

7 

ii 

18 

”9 

9 

85 

103 

468 

dcha 

52 

23 

24 

47 

5 

1 

14 

20 


dpi, prep 

80 


25 

33 

19 

I 2 I 

65 

96 


“ adverb 

8 

ll 

3 

4 

1 

3i 

12 

15 


1 See Table, § 459. 

2 Bdhtlingk, Worterbueh sub voce. The attempt to connect nd ^ like * 

with nd ‘ not ’ is quite contrary to all : but there seem to 

be traces of an asseverative particle ■' ■ . r- ■. .* uicli is closely con- 
nected with nd ^like.’ If we compare ir ..:r: ■ !> ■ ) . to a pig we do not 
say “ no, he is not (exactly) a pig,” but yes he is a pig.” 

3 A complete list of occurrences does not seem to be available. 
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§ 460. In the preceding pages the attempt has been made to 
give by the aid of figures a fairly complete picture of the changes 
in Sanskrit phonology and accidence which can be traced in the 
Vedic period, and thus to indicate the lines upon which an histor- 
ical Vedic Grammar may some day be written. It remains to 
consider whether the picture thus drawn is consistent with his- 
torical probability, and tends to confirm the theory of literary 
epochs in the Veda upon which it depends : and further what the 
principal features of the picture itself are. 

§ 4G1. To the evidence summarized in § 4l, which is based 
upon the number of occurrences of the most important ^ early’ 
and Hate variations,’ it is now desirable to add the fimtlier evi- 
dence which may be based upon the number of variations alone, 
and to extend their definition so as to include changes of a much 
more gradual kind. The amount of matter in AB is about double 
that in C: and if a variation occurs 20 times in AB, or 10 times 
in 0, and in either case half as often again as the amount of mat- 
ter accounts for, we have so far a reasonable presumption that 
the variation is historically ^ early’ or Gate.’ For this purpose, 
then, let ‘ early variations ’ be those which occur at least 20 times 
in AB, being 3 times as often as in C: and Gate variations ’ 
those which occur at least 10 times in C, being three-fourths as 
often as in AB. 

§ 462. This wider definition frees us from the objection urged 
to our former argument, that a late poem may have been decked 
out by the repeated introduction of metrical and formal archaisms, 
so as to appear at first glance of a much earlier date. For unless 
this artifice approached the standard of high scholarly art, it 
would be at once detected by disregarding the number of occur- 
i*enoes, and considering only if early variations munerous in kind 
are present, and (still more particularly) if late variations are 
absent. This test should accordingly be applied to the main 
pi'esupposition of this article, namely, that the hymns included 
in A are on the whole earlier than those included in B. 

§ 463. It may, however, be urged that we now run an oppiosite 
risk, and that by our new and more lax definition there will be 
included a number of so-called variations that are based upon a 
few occurrences really attributable to chance : and that therefoi’e 
each ^variation’ should be examined on its own individual merits, 
and in accordance with established literary canons. Such a scru- 
tiny I believe not to be practicable or desirable for the present 
purpose : first because it is in a very high degree improbable 
that chance will at all materially affect the relative value of the 
respective figures, it being of the disposition of that deity to dis- 
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tribute favours impartially to both sides ; but principally because 
the literary canons appealed to are in the main the prepossessions 
of each individual writer, and are far more likely to mislead than 
to aid. But though in this respect I look upon the detailed 
^weighing’ of evidence as a mistake, any one wlio makes the 
experiment will soon convince himself that it will not affect 
appreciably the results, always provided that the whole range of 
evidence is not unduly narrowed. 

§ 4C4. In the tables included in this article about 000 distiru^t 
variations are examined numerically, and it seems unlikely that 
any great num])er have been negiected. Of these, 257 satisfy 
our present definition of ‘early variations,’ and 233 l\ave the 
same title to be considered late. Each valuation may be consid- 
ered to be more prevalent in A or in B if it has in eitlier period 
a greater number of occurrences by one-fourth than in the other. 

By this test the variations are 
distributed as shewn at the side. 
The ‘ early variations ’ prevalent 
in A are twice as many as in B : 
but ‘ late variations’ are only one- 
fifth as many. If therefore there 
is artifice in the apparently early 
character of A, it extends not 
only to the introduction of some 
scores of archaisms, but also to the careful exclusion of from fifty 
to one hundred neoterisms: although the res])ective archaisms 
and neoterisms are to a large extent such as could only have been 
recognised by careful study. 

§ 405. But these figures are not given only as evidence, hut also 
to shew the proportion between the main current of change and the 
eddies. For it appears that whilst B and C agree as to 253 varia- 
tions, yet A and C agree in as many as 78 : whilst in 100 neither 
A nor B is appreciably nearer to C. In other words, of every 
100 changes taking place from B to C, we find 52 only progress- 
ing between A and B, whilst in 16 cases the change is then in 
the opposite direction. This 16 per cent, represents, it would 
seem, the failures of literary development : changes or variations 
which attained at one time to considerable vogue, but were yet 
destined to disappear or be reversed in the succeeding epoch. 
Similarly 52 per cent, represents the proportion of progressive 
change : and the remainder (32 per cent.) the new creations of 
the later period. But many variations, though not destined to 
survive, are in themselves of great beauty and importance, and 
as such are discussed in the body of this article : such are the 
instr. pL in -ebhiJi^ the unaugmented past tenses, the 1st pers. pi. 
ending in and the use of the verbal infixes -nu. 

1 fail however to observe any general characteristic which would 
be a reason for ascribing to the hymns of any intermediate period 
a special dialectic or literary character. 



Early 

Late 

More common in A 

106 i 

82 

r..;’’- lon.- 

105 , 

55 

M • inB: 

46 

146 


257 i 

283 
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§ 466. I would now return to consider the main stream of 
change, and call attention to one or two of the most important 
currents of which it is composed. The first may be named 
Syllabic contraction ’’ : it has been generally recognised, and 
has now been shewn to mark more particularly the first period of 
the Rigveda. Its eifect is to combine two s^yllables in one, either 
by contraction of consecutive vowels or by consonantization of 
the elements which may be variously written, (i.) iy^ cm^ 

(ii.) iy, iw, rr, pn, (iii.) i u r n : the consonantal resultants being 
y V r n res})ectively. 

This process, though general, pi’oceeds more rapidly after a light syl- 
lable, and tlms suggests the generalization that a heavy syllable is fol- 
lowed by a syllabic element : and in tliis way original y v come not 
rarely to be vocalized. By ‘resolution’ of a vowel or semi-vowel we 
understand generally the ‘critical process by which the earlier forms 
are restored to the text ; but ‘ resolution * occurs also from time to time 
in a historical sense, from causes such as that just described. 

§ 467. Not less striking is the process which may be described 
as Flexional expansion,” which is due to efforts (which in the 
main I take to be conscious) to introduce distinctness into flex- 
ional elements originally slight in bulk and of multiple connota- 
tion. Flexional expanMon” is at work on a grand scale in 
period B, and even in C is still a very strong force : its differen- 
tiating value appears strikingly in the development of an original 
-d final into such various forms as -au, “aniy'-ena, -ay a. Instances 
of flexional expansion are found on almost every page of this arti- 
cle : hut the following suggestions may be referred to as being 
more novel than others, and with all reserves as to each particu- 
lar case : 

-d dual to -d, § 149. 

-aili instr. pi. to -ebhili, § 156. 

-yai fern. dat. to -dyai, § 163. 

-id instr. s. to -ind, § 180. 

-i instr. s. to -m, g 181. 

-yah nom. v. pi. to -ayah, § 184. 

-as inst. s. to -asd, § 345. 

-an loo. s. to -ani, § 349. 

-d, -a pi. an- stems to -dm, § 350. 
tvi loc. to tmlyi, § 274. 

-tdt suffix to -tdU, § 399. 

§ 468, ‘‘Flexional expansion^’ often comes into conflict with 
syllabic contraction ” : it proves the stronger force, and holds 
its ground by the aid of infixes, such as y r s .* thus the instr. s. 
-id becomes in most eases -ind not -yd. The principle seems to 
run mad in such forms as pa^cdtat, pardJcdttdt in period C : and 
the gen. pi. in -dnaam seems to be a similar wild growth in pre- 
Vedic times. 

§ 469. The process of class-formation, otherwise described as 
‘transition’ or ‘false analogy,’ has been fully recognised by pre- 
vious writers, and needs to be defined rather than illustrated. In 
VOL. xvni. 33 


-mall 1 pi. to -maai, § 317. 

-tha, -ta to -thana, -tana, § 318. 

-e, -S6, -te subj. to -ai, -sai, -tai, 
§§ 330, 321. 

-8, -t subj. to -si, -ti, § 321. 

-d 1. 3. sing. pf. to -an, § 381. 
infixes added : 

-a subjunctive, § 392. 

-I thematic, § 416. 

-p causative, § 425. 
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the noun-system it serves in the Vedic period to strengthen dis- 
tinctions of gender, such as those between stems in -a, -?/ (masc. 

neiit.), and -d, -rl (fern.). In the verb-system it developes 

from almost colourless suffixes the -s future, the passives, and all 
varieties of secondary conjugation. 

§ 470. The assimilation of foreign elements appears chiefly in 
the growth of the letter and of the lingual series generally.* 

§ 471. Finally, it may not he altogether Rupertluous to a<lvert 
to the spread of the instrumental case and tlie passive voice, and 
the morbid emphasis with which the pronoun of the first person 
is reiterated in the latest hymns. 


§ 472. Citations this Rigvkda 

(chiefly in respect of metre.) 

The references are to the sections. 


B.V. 

i. 

§ 

116. 

6, 

16 86 

1 175. 

4 

66 N. 1, 85, 

8. 

8 

217 

117, 

18 

85 

177. 


109(6) 

9, 

1 

826 


22 

107(a) 

4 

184 

14. 

3 

134 

119. 

1 

85 

187. 

1 

71 N. 1 

20. 

3 

89 

120. 

1 

•316 N. 2 

189, 

7 

88 

35, 

8 

85 


2 

69 N. 2, 107(a) 

2 

69 

87. 

14 

823 



N. 1 

190. 

7 

85 

88. 

2 

78 

121. 

1 

169 

101. 

6 

148(c) 

43. 

6 

89 


5 

109(6) 

— -- 

— 


50. 

6, 6 

159 

122, 

1 

298 

RV. 

ii. 

§ 


18 

275 


13 

185 

1. 

10 

826 

54. 

11 

162 


16 

69 


14 


58. 

8 

69 

127. 

2 

70 N. 6 

8. 

7 

ou 


9 

144(c) 


7 

152 

4. 

1 

iTTi/ 

88 

61. 

9 

202 


10 

212 N. 2 


g 

88 


14 

68 

128. 

7 

70 N. G 


5 

oo 

68, 

5 

143(p), 154 

129. 

5 

70 

6. 

5 

00 

256 

64. 

15 

69 


8 

87, 156 

8. 

1 

159 

69. 

70. 

1 

8 

831 

159 


9 

10 

219 
86, 219 

11. 

2 

3 

148(/), 156 
71 N. 1 

71. 

2 

217 

130. 

8 

70 

18. 

1 

*80 


8 

159 

134. 

2 

87 


7 



8 

9 

222 

69 

135. 

138. 

4 

4 

107(6) 

85 

17. 

t 

5 

a 

00 

109(6) 

77. 

1 

lUid) 

141. 

12 

185, 148(70 

18. 

D 

0/ 

82 ISf. 3 


2 

70, 143(g) 

149. 

8 

69 

19, 

7 

88 


8 

69, 143(7i) 

160. 

1 

85 

20. 

8 

1.84 

85. 

88. 

9 

3 

144(d) 

89 

155. 

157. 

1 

3 

298 

85 

28* 

7 

1 9 

143(sr) 

94. 

12 

69 

158. 

1 

94 N. 2, 109(6) 

24. 

14 

5 

loy 
80 N 3 

100. 

5 

85 

161. 

8 

184, 323 

98* 

a 

Ov , t) 

QO 


16 

85, 107(6) 

162. 

19 

85 

<vO» 


Oo 


17 

85 


20 

81 

RV. 



104. 

1 

192 

165. 

6 

166 

iii. 

§ 

110. 

4 

362 


15 

153 

13. 

1 

72 


6 

89 

168. 

5 

85 

14. 

4 

159 

112. 

19 

205 

1'73. 

2 

161 

20. 

1 

88 

118. 

2 

85 


8 

69 

21. 

5 

320 


6 

162 

12 

70 N, 6 

27. 

2 

256 

114. 

3 

85 

174, 

9 

326 

80. 21 

134 
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RV. iii,- 

Qoniimied. § 

31. 2 

85 

31. 13 

359 

38. 6 

83 

49. 1 

78 

53. 20 

866 N. 3 

59. 2 

134 

RV. iv. 

g 

2. 3 

159 

8 

85 

11, 15 

159 

16 

205 i 

3. 13 

86 

4. 14 

88 

10. 1 

88 

16. 21 

'69 

20. 1 

69 

21. 6 

65 

20. 7 

154 

28. 3 

86 

30. 9 

161 

20 

88 

34. 3 

134 

37. 4 

152 

38. 1 

316 1 

42. 1 

107(6) ! 

43. 4 

69 

45. 2, 6 

88 

48. 1 

86 

55. 5 

107(a) 

56. 6 

322 

RV. V. 

§ 

4. 7 

143(/), 156 

7. 10 

159 

10. 6 

69 

16. 5 

69 

17. 6 

69 

30. 6 

88 

33. 1 

72 

6 

364 N. 1 

41. 4,9 

152 

12 

88 

44. 10 

70 N. 6 

45. 9 

135 

49. 3 

217 

50. 2 

70 

52. 1 

135 

14 

134 

15 

69 

53. 14 

87 N. 3, 217 

59. 2 

72 

61. 2 

78 

5 

85 

64. 3 

88 

74. 6 

69 

86. 5 

83 


RV- vi. 

§ 

4. 4 

326 

8 

70 

9. 2, 3 

360 isr. 3 

10, 7 

70 

11. 3 

159 

12, 5 

85 

14. 8 

86 1 

15. 8 

1 

17. 7 

134 

12 

71 N. 1 i 

18. 7 

254 i 

20. 7 

107(6), 109(6) 

11 

85 

21. 6, 8 

68 

24. 8 

143(7t) 

7 ' 

71 N. 1, 143(/) 

28. 8 

78 

7 

107(6) N. 2 

30. 4 

83 

87. 2,3 

88 

44. 8 

152 

46. 11 

256 

47. 2 

109(6) 

16 

159 

17 

88 

48. 17 

70 

50. 2 

144(c) 

10 

88 

51. 2 

69, 159 

63. 1 

149 

8 

109(a), 144(6) 

7 

85, 152 

65. 2 

143(7i) 

3 

71 

66. 5 

72 

67. 8 

149 

9 

108 

10 

152 

68. 5 

70 N. 6 

7 

107(6) 

8 

69 

RV. vii. 

§ 

8. 9 

214 

4. 2 

264 

3 

143(^) 

7. 7 

69 N. 3 

8. 1 

86 

15. 14 

69 

18. 17 

85 

19. 5 

134 

21. 6 

86 

25. 2 

143 ( 9 ^) 

34. 7 

143(c) 

35. 14 

152 

37. 4 

85 

40. 2 

70 

5 

163 


41. 

6 

134 

44. 

4 

144(ri) 

46. 

1 

70 


2, 4 

107(6) N. 2 

50. 

4 

81 

58. 

2 

237 

59. 

6 

323 

60. 

9 

154 

62. 

6 

69 

66, 

2 

70 


8 

134 

68. 

8 

81 

75. 

4 

160 

86. 

4 

134 

92. 

3 

85 

93. 

3 

161 


6 

69 

99. 

3 

143(c) 

100. 

1 

69, 143(^) 


RV. viii. 

§ 

1. 26 

134 

30 

83 

2. 30 

j43(/), 156 

41 

72 

4. 19 

85 

6. 35 

85 

87 

88 

6. 36 

89 

7. 33 

88 

11. 7 . 

172 

18. 13 

85 

19. 87 • 

70 

25. 14 

85 

18 

147 

26. 19 

266 

29. 2 

83 

81. 2 

72 

10 

82 

34. 12 

86 

35. 19-21 

86 

36. 7 

86 

37. 7 

85 

38. 2 

256 

8 

86 

39. 1 

87 

45. 35, 37 

331 

46. 3 

256 

15 

70 

26 

154 

47. 16 

8 


Valakliilya. 

5 83 

4 4 71 N. 1 

5. 8 262 

8. 4 ' 159 

9. 4 85 


850 
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RV. 

viii. 

^continued. § 

RV 

X. 

S 

1 74. 

1 

316 

53. 

3 

320 N. 5 

1. 

3 

159 

76. 

1 

108 

54. 

4 

256 


6 

320 

78. 

6 

153 

58. 

7 

86 

3. 

4 

86 

79. 

3 

107(70 

60. 

4 

85 

6. 

3 

89 

83. 

6 

177 


7 

143(r/) 


5 

107(c), 317 

85. 

35 

85 


10 

83 


7 

254 


34 

88 N. 2 

61. 

7 

161 

14. 

10, 11 

83 

86. 

46 

213 


10 

250 

30. 

2 

134 

4 

83 

64. 

8 

153 


3 

264 


16, 17 

134: 

65. 

7 

85 

33. 

1 

310 

87. 

15 

134 


13 

81 


3 

83 

88. 

1 

298 

81. 

7 

333 


5 

87 

90. 

4 

134 


8 

350 

! 

6 

173 

93. 

2 

154 

90. 

10 

156 

33. 

3 

73 


9 

320 N. 5 

93. 

13 

156 

34. 

2 

143(/), 150 


10 

134 





5 

83 


15 

85 

— 

— 

— - 

36. 

1 

83, 154 

94. 

11 

152 





8 

88 

95. 

8 

316 

RV. 

ix. 

§ 

37. 

15 

149, 373 


13 

107(a) 

9. 

4 

81 N.l 

38. 

30. 

11 

9 

166 

72 

97. 

108. 

32 

12 

254 

85 

13. 

14. 
18. 

6 

4 

1 

83 

85 

63 

39. 

40. 

1 

10 

8 

336 

85 

185 

205. 

108. 

4 

11 

11 

816 

72 

69 

19. 

6 

83 

46. 

5 

159 

129. 

6 

134 

34. 

7 

86 

48. 

9 

69 

133. 

3 

109(5) 

bl. ; 

io 

H 

85 

or? 

49. 

7 

320 

135. 

7 

184 

<o. i 

85. 4 

86. 43 

87. 8 

88. 3 

00 

85 

i09(a) 

85 

155 

50. 

51. 

4 

5 

6 

3 

4 

107(5), 109(5) 
83 
107(5) 
81 
81 

136. 

138. 

140. 

143. 

144. 

6 

4 

3 

1 

5 

85 

88 

192 

159 

134 

89. 3 

94. 5 

96. 31 

flQ 

86 

85 

81 

58. 

5 

9 

4 

326 

184 

108 

148. 

161. 

4 89 N. 3, 144(c), 
216 

4 82 

9o. a 
101. 13 

108. 13 

109. 30 
111. 1 
113. 3 

83 

153 

319 

86 

69 

85 

5 

59. 6 

61. 4 

11 

18 

64. 14 

153 
78 N. 1 
70 
109(5) 

um 

159 

158, 

163. 

168. 

169. 

180. 

1 

2 

1,2 

4 

2 

1 

173 

184 

160 

89 

83 

830 




73. 

8 

88 





ERRATA. 

p, S18 L 13. In the third column on the left-hand side insert 
p. 348 L 10. Add ‘pupuridh v. 6. 9 
p. 349 1. 13. Insert ‘ 387. 6 
1.16, Omit ‘387. 6’. 

p. 351 1. 8 from bottom. In the first column for ‘ 3 ’ read ‘ 8 
p. 360 1. 18. For ‘ 447 ’ read ‘ 457 
p. 370 1. 30. After ‘ nom.’ insert ‘ voo.’ 

p. 313 1. 14 from bottom. In the column headed ‘O’ for ‘ 0 ’ read ‘3 
p. 840 1. 13. For ‘ 113 ’ read ‘ 101 



Table shewing the peoyisional assignment op the respective hymns 

OP THE EiGVEDA to FIVE LITERARY EPOCHS, ACCORDING 
TO KZ. XXXIV. (N. F. XIV.) pp. 297^344. 


Explanations.— The figures in 
he left-hand column for books ii.-x. 
are those used in Grass mann’sWdr- 
terbuoh. The figures in brackets 
for viii, 49-~92 are those shewn in 
Aufrecht’s second edition of his 
Eigveda. The symbols A, etc., 
accompanying the sub-headings, 
denote the period to which those 
hymns are assigned which are not 
mentioned separately. 

Book i. 


i. 1-60. A. 


1 

11 

13 

22 

23. 16-18 
19-24 

24. 6-15 

28. 1-6 

29 

31-35 

37,38 

43. 7-9 

50, 10-13 

B2 

Bl 

B2 

Bl 

B2 

Cl 

Cl 

02 

Bl 

B2 

Bl 

B2 

C2 

i. 61-73. A. 

51-54 

B2 

59 

B2 

62 

Bl 

64 

Bl 

66, 67 

Bl 

71-73 

B2 

i. 74-98. 

74, 75 

A 

76, 77 

Bl 

78 

B2 

79. 1-8 

Bl 

4-12 

A 

80-83 

Bl 

84. 1-9 

A 

10-12 

Bl 

13-15 

A 

16-18 

B2 

19,20 

A 

85 

B2 

86 

A 

87 

Bl 

88 

A 

89 

B2 

90 

A 

91. 1-17 

B2 

18-28 

■Cl 

92. 1-4 

Bli 

5-12 

B2 


92. 13-18 A 

93. 1-3 B2 

4-8 Cl 

9-12 B2 


L 

94-126. B2. 

116 

Cl 

133 

A 

i. 

127-139. A. 

133. 

1-5 Cl 


i. 140-164. B2. 


149-156 . A 

161-164 01 


i. 166-191. A. 


166 


Bl 

170 


02 

179 


01 

180 


B2 

183 


B2 

187 


Bl 

188 


Cl 

189 


Bl 

190 


B2 

191 


Cl 

Book ii. Bl. 

194, 5 

3,4 

B2 

196-8 

5-7 

A 

202 

11 

A 

208 

12 

Cl 

206 

15 

B2 

208 

17 

B2 

214,6 

23, 4 

B2 

219-21 

28-30 

B2 

223 

32. 4*801 

224 

33 

B2 

226-8 

35-37 

B2 

280,1 

39, 40 

Cl 

232 41. 1-15 

A 


19-31 

A 

383,4 

43, 48 

C2 


Book iii. Bl. 


Book V. 


236-9 

241 

242 
243-7 
250 


2-5 

7 

8 

9-13 

10 


B2 

B2 

Cl 

A 

A 


251,2 17,18 B2 


255-7 

259 

260 
261 
262 


21-23 

25 

26 

27 

28 


263,4 29,30 


B2 
A 
B2 
A 
Cl 
B2 
B2 
Cl 
B2| 
B2| 
A 
B2l 
A 
B2 

51 ; 1-3 A 
10-12 A 
52 B2 
53. 1-16 B2 
17-24 C2 
288-91 54-57 B2 

293 59. 6-9 A 

294 60 B2 

296 62. 4-18 A 


266 

267 

268 

270 

271 
273 
274-6 


32 

33 

34 

36 

37 
39 
40-42 


278,9 44,45 

285 

286 
287 


299 
300, 1 
303 
307, 8 
309 

313 

314 

315 
319 
820 
321 
322-4 
326 
329 
381 
334-6 
838 

346 

347 
349,50 
353, 4 


355 1 

856-60 2-6 

361 7 

362 8 
363, 4 9, 10 
365, 6 11, 12 Bl 
367, 8 13, 14 A 


B2 

Bl 

A 

Bl 

A 


369 15 


Bl 


370-2 16-18 A 


373 19 


Bl 


374-80 20-26 A 


381 

382 

383 


27 

28 
29 


Bl 

B2 

Bl 


384-6 30-32 B2 
387, 8 33, 34 Bl 
889 35 A 

390, 1 36,37 B2 
392, 3 38, 39 A 

394 40. 1-4 Bl 

5-9 C2 

395 41 A 

396,7 42,43 Bl 
,398 44. 1-13 Bl 

14, 15 C2 
399 45 Bl 

400, 1 46, 7 B2 
402, 3 48, 49 Bl 

404 50 A 

405 51. t-lOA 


mmmam 

mm 


11-15 C2 

k iv. A 


406 

52 

A 



407 

53 

Bl 

8 

Bl 

408, 9 

54, 55 

B2 

4, 5 

B2 

410, 1 

56, 57 

Bl 

7 

B2 

413-4 

68-60 

B2 

11, 12 

B2 

415 

61. 1-4 A 

13 

Cl 


5-10 B2 

17 

Bl 


11-1 £ 

>A 

18 

Cl 

416 

62 

Cl 

19 

B2 

417 

63 

Bl 

23 

Bl 

418-22 

64-68 

A 

24 

B2 

423 

69 

Bl 

25 

Bl 

424-8 

70-74 

A 

26-28 

B2 

429-81 

75-77 

Bl 

30 

Bl 

482 

78. 1-3 

tA 

33 

B2 


4-9 02 

35 

Bl 

433 

79 

Bl 

38-40 

B2 

434-6 

80-82 

B2 

42 

Bl 

437 

88 

Cl 

60. 1-9 

B2 

438, 9 

84, 85 

B2 

51 

B2 

440, 1 

86, 87 

A 

63, 54 

B2 




67, 68 

Cl 
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Book vi. A. 


442 1 B1 

44(3-9 5-8 B2 
450 9 Cl 

456 15. 16-10 B2 

457 10. 40-48 B2 

458, 9 17, 18 B1 
463 22 B1 

408 27 B1 

409 28 Cl 

471 30 B1 

488 47. 1-25 B2 

26-28 01 
29-31 C2 

489 48. 22 Cl 

490 40 B1 
493-9 52-58 B2 

501 60. 13-15 B1 

502 01. 1-3 B1 

13, 14 B2 

503 62 B1 

505, 6 64, 65 B1 
510, 1 69, 70 B1 
613 72 B2 

515, 6 74, 75 C2 


Book vii. A. 

521, 2 5, 6 B2 
525, 6 9, to B2 
629, 30 13, 14 B2 


534 

542 

649 

651 

567 

560 


666 

670 

671 
576 


B2 

B1 

Cl 

B2 

B2 

Cl 


18 
26 
SB 
35 
41 
44 

562, 3 46, 47 B2 
665 49 B2 

50 02 

64 B2 
55 C2 
59. 7, 8 B2 
12 Cl 
682 66. 10-16 Bl 
691-3 75-77 Bl 
694-6 78-80 B2 
598, 9 82, 3 B2 
605 89 B2 

613-6 97-100 Bl 
617,8 101,102 01 
619,20 103, 104 C2 


Book viii. A. 


621 

634 

649 

651 

653 


1. 33, 34 Cl 
14 B2 
29 B2 
81. 1-4 Cl 
33. 16-19 Cl 
659-61 30-41 B2 
662 42. 1-3 B2 

667 47. 1-13 B2 
14-18 C2 

668 48 B2 
102^1,6 V. 7, 8B2 


1027 

1028 
676 
081 
082 
686-8 

689 

700 

705 

709 


710 


V. 10 C2 
V. 11 Cl 
50 (67) Bl 
61 (72) B2 
62(73) Bl 
66-68 
(77-79) B2' 
69 (80) Bl' 
80 (91) Cl 
85 (96) Bl 

89 (100). 
1-6 B2| 
7^12 01 

90 (101). 
14-16 B2 


|711 

91 (102)Bl| 

1 Book ix. 1 

ix. 

1-67. 

A. 

717 

5. 8- 

-11 02 

739 

17 

Bl 

779 

67. 31, 

32 C2 

ix. 

68-97. 

Bl. 

781 

69 

B2 

782 

70 

A 

785 

73 

B2 

792 

80 

B2 
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T]l 6 Syntax of the Asfiyrnan Prejyodtion ana. — By John 
Dynhlky Pkinoe, Professor in New York University, 
.New York, N. Y. 


The most flexible particles in the Assyrian language are 
undoubtedly the constantly occurring prepositions ana and ioia. 
From a single fundamental idea each has developed a great 
variety of meanings, encroaching in a iiumber of instances both 
on each other’s functions and, especially in the case of ma,.on 
those of several other pi'epositions. The discussion of the syntax 
of ina published in JAOS. xvL pp. ccxviii.-ccxxvi. should for the 
sake of completeness be supplemented by a similar treatment of 
the various uses of ana. 

The syntax of ana is not so involved as that of ina^ because it 
does not depart quite so widely nor extensively from its primary 
meaning. The fundamental idea underlying all its meanings is, 
without doubt, motion towards, ^mito,’ from which it is possible 
to trace the development of every application of the preposition. 
There are two modifloations of the fundamental conception ^unto ’ 
expressed by ana^ viz. the local and the temporal use. 

1. The ordinary use of the ana of motion in the local sense is 
found especially with two allied classes of verbs, viz. those of 
going and those of bringing. 

It occurs commonly wdth all verbs of going, such as aldhu ^go,’ 
I. R. Asurn. i. 46 ; Ud ^ go up,’ III. R. Shalin. ii. 49, and qardhu 
‘approach,’ I. R. Asurn. i. 14. It is not unusual, however, to And 
verbs of going construed without any preposition, as in illihd 
ri^dti ‘they came to my aid,’ 8enn. Taylor, v. 53-4 ; Asurh. iv. 36. 

jLna is naturally used after verbs conveying specifically the 
idea of causing to approach, e. g., bringing, sending, reaching, 
turning, etc. Thus, with ahdlu ‘bring,’ L R. Tig. v. 62~3j with 
ra§^dpu ‘ fasten unto,’ 1^ R. Asurn. i. 64 ; with naM ; ana Sanitka 
.... attaU qatl ‘ unto 8. I lifted up my bauds (in prayer),’ Sarg. 
Cyl. 54. Ana with tdru in the sense of ‘adding to ’ undoubt- 
edly belongs here ; cf. ana mi^ir Asur iitirra ‘I added it unto 
the limits of Assyria,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. 44. Ana also occurs 
frequently in this sense in composition ^y\th eli^ arku, iirit, mux- 
xii^ maxru^^ and qirhu. 

It is hardly necessary to cite examples to show that the syntac- 
tical equivalents of ana in the other Semitic languages, e. g,, the 
Heb. prep. ^ the Ethiopic la, and the Arabic J, are 

found with exactly this meaning ‘ unto ’ after verbs of motion. 


^ Ifaxru also occurs in composition with ina in the sense ‘ unto^; cf, 
JAOS. xvi. p. eexx. 
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In Hebrew is used more especially as the preposition of 
motion, while ^ appears generally in a dative sense, although it 
sometimes usurps the functions of for example, Is. lx. 

4-5. In Ethiopic, however, la^ although frequently occurring in 
the sense of Uinto’ after verbs of motion, serves more commonly 
like the Hebrew ^ as a sign of the dative.^ Ordinarily the prepo- 
sition xabi, like 7K iw Hebrew, a}>pearH after verbs of bringing 
or sending.'"* 

The Assyr. ana, froTu its primary legitimate sense of ^ unto, 
toward,’ with verbs of motion came to be employed occasionally, 
although not commonly, as the preposition of direction into, thus 
usurping one of the functions of ma/ so, muht ana niilhn, Ho 
throw into the river,’ lY. R. RammanniiAri rev. 18, ami crUbu 
ana^ Hnter into,’ I. R. Asurn. i. 83. The use of ana with estru 
^ enclose ’ probably belongs here also ; ana iUen dli hi esir- 
mnuti ‘ I shut them up within one city,’ I. R. Tig. v. YY-S. This 
verb, however, is more generally and correctly employed with 
ma, as in I. R. Asurn. iii. 46, The use of the Ileb. Vx ^ unto ’ 
for 4nto’ in Jon. i. 12: Qb*! may be compared with 

naM ana just quoted. The common expression bH 

may also have had some such 

2. The second primary !'■" • !'' ■■■ ■. ‘ ana is its temporal use 
in the sense ^ until,’ encroaching on the force of adC This is 
illustrated by the familiar idioms ana arhat idme ^ ana pdt dnie 
Hmtil the end of days’; aria maUma Hor ever,’ etc. Similar 
expressions are very common in the narrative inscriptions ; thus, 
ana xi mndti ‘until (during) eleven years,’ I. R. Esarh. ii. 17-18; 
ana iMen Uma la xihcdlitsu ^ iov a single day I did not let him 
live,’ HI. R. Asurrisisi 13. This latter use is really the same 
as adi ‘during,’ Y. R. 56, 60 ; ina ‘during,’ I. H. Seim. iii. 70.® 
Ana in composition with la in the sense of ‘ before,’ generally 
expressed by some combination of should certainly be classi- 
fied under this head ; ana la JmMdi ina mdtUu ‘ before arriving 
in his land,’ I. R. Tig. ii. 45. The temporal ana is also found in 
composition with tarpu. III. R. Senn. Bav. 49. This temporal 
use of ana is of course a perfectly natural development from its 
ox'iginal signification. The Arabic is also employed in a simi- 

lar temporal sense, e. g. ^ Hntil the day of resur- 

rection.’ 

In addition to these modifications of the primary meaning of 
ana, thei'e are, as in the case of ina, several secondary uses of 


^ Dillmami, Aeth, Gram., pp. 307 ff. 

® Dillmaun, p. 810. 

^ JAOS. xvi. p. ccxix. 

^ Also, of course, with ina, I. R. Asurn. ii. 19-20 ; 87-8. 

^ Cf. adi Ubhi Hme, Y. R. 6, 2, etc. 

® See J AOS. xvi. p. ccxxiii. adi and ina do not really coincide except 
in the temporal signification. The local adi always meant ‘ as far as’, 
while the local ana is simply ‘ towards 
Cf. I. R, Tig. V. 91 ; vii. 62. 
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the preposition, all of which are clearly developments from the 
fundamental idea of motion towards. These uses may be classi- 
fied as follows : 1, the ana of the dative ; 2. the ana of purpose ; 
3. the complementary a?ia/ 4. the adverbial a/na. 

1. Perhaps the most natural development of the original rma 
of motion is the use of the preposition to express the dative rela- 
tion, especially with verbs of giving. Thus, afia llammCm asruq 
Mm to R. I gave,’ I. R. Tig. ii. 61 ana Xazahlaii .... iddm'dm 
Mmto Hezckiah they gave it,’ Senn. Taylor ii. 7l. It was but a 
step from this application of the preposition to use ana with the 
meaning ‘for the benefit of,’ and consequently we find it very 
generally em])loyed as the sign of the dativus co^nrnodi ; thus, 
a7ia paleia lisYuqn ‘may they give for my kingdom,’ I. R. Tig. 
viii. 28; ana mitlq oiargahCttia la nat-d ‘not suitable for the 
passage of my chariots,’ I. R. Tig. ii. A^ia with qihd ‘to 

speak,’ Tig. iii. 43-4, and iaJcdhd ‘to trust’; ana ISldb'd nathil 
‘trust thou in Nebo,’ I. R. Raramannii’ari, nr. 2. 12, is clearly a 
similar construction of the datious commodi. The use of the 
preposition in such phrases as a^ia hihlat libhia ‘ according to the 
desire of my heart,’ Tig. vii. 14, should of course be classified here. 

The ana of motion towards, however, could also be employed 
to express hostility ‘ against,’ although this signification belongs 
more properly to ina and elV We thus find a^ia, frequently 
used to denote the dativus inco?nmodi in sentences like the fol- 
lowing : a7ia palmia hiatu ilteu ‘ who plots evil against this my 
image,’ 1. R. Asurn. 'Mon. 87-8; aoia Kakme idhuhu ‘planned 
against the K.,’ Sarg. Cyl. 28, where the verb plainly indicates a 
hostile intention. The idiom 2 :>aldx}i ana ‘to he afraid of,’ Asurb. 
V. 06, is also a dativus incoonmodL The dative ana in both 
senses is very generally found in composition with other preposi- 
tions. Thus, dativus oommodi with eli ‘over (for),’ II Syn. 
Tablet i. 12 ; with pan used of presenting an offering,^ III. R. 
Shalm. ii. 87; dativus mcommodi ‘against,’ Sarg. Primkinsehi*. 
1 60 ; with Ubbii ‘ against,’ Lay. Sarg. 19 ; and with targii ‘against,’ 
Sarg. Prunkinschr. 49. 

The frequent use of a^ia in later Babylonian, especially in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, as a sign of the accusative is clearly a 
development of its dative application. Ana simply became a 
particle which indicated the object upon which the action of the 
verb was carried out; cf. Beh. 13,^ The late Ileb. and Aram, 
use of ^ in this sense is a precisely cognate idiom. 

The use of the Hebrew ^ as the prep, of the dat. oommodi 
is of very frequent occurrence, and requires no illustration. 
The dat inooinmodi, on the other hand, although sometimes 
expressed by is genei'ally denoted by as in Is. iii. 8, or by 
as Jud. xvi. 12. The Arabic also appears in what is 

^ Also with i7ia eli, IV. R. 61, 27 b. 

2 For ina see JAOS. xvi. p. ccxx. ; and for eli, Sarg. Nimrud, 18. 

^ Ana alone is also used in the sense ‘ offer unto’, I. R. Tig. viii. 10. 

^ Of. Bezold, Achdm, Inselivifte^i, p. 49. 
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practically the same dative sense in the sentence 

'he will collect you for the clay of judgment,’ hut the 
regular preposition in Arabic for the dative is of course J which 
sometimes, especially after the interjection b, appears as a daL 
ineommodi: b '0 people (go) against the liar!’^ 

2. It is not difficult to see liow from a ])rep. denoting 'unto, 
towards,’ was developed the idea 'unto’ in the sense of 'in order 
that.’ It is hut a step from the conce})t 'to go to war’ to the 
idea 'to go to wage, war’ ; thus, <tna qahll it taxdzl h% Ithdnl 
'to make war anci battle they came,’ Tig. iv. 80-7. The familiar 
expressions ami tinri (jlmilU ' to avenge,’ Sarg. Prunkinsclir. 120 ; 
ana hiziih napmtim 'to save his life,’ Shalm. Obelisk 04, as well 
as the more idiomatic rases ana la (jcdjdtl ‘ not to be founded 
again,’ Tig. vi. 17 ; ana la sujmrhe 'not to be altered,’ v. 41, and 
many others, all belong in this category. It is not unusual to 
find ana in this sense construed with a noun, UvS ana ^arriuti ' for 
kingship,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. 94; a7ia <;altia ‘for battle against 
me,’ Asurb. v. 76. The ordinary occurrence of the Hebrew ^ 
before the infin. as in niNn*? /‘im’ nnn, Gen. xi. 5, and the 

Arabic J in expressions like j^b* 'he arose to bring him 

aid’ are exactly equivalent to this use of ana, 

8. There can be no doubt that the complementary ana is clearly 
allied syntactically with the ana of purpose. This is seen espe- 
cially in such idioms as ancY. dannMlm ilkun 'ho made it for his 
fortress,’ e. g, in order to be Ids fortress, Shalm. Obelisk 47 ; ana 
MHqii Uruqdni 'they gave it as a gift,’ e. g. to serve as a gift, 
Tig. viii. 42, etc. This is evident even in expressions like ana 
till u qarmi uttr 'I turned it into a ruin-heap and arable land,’ 
II. R. Tig. iii. line 17, and in the frequent coiisti'uotion with 
mand^ as ana Mlldti amnu 'I counted them as booty,’ Senn, 
Taylor iii. 5. Occasionally manlh is construed without any 
preposition, as qata rabu .... ergiti arnnu ' I entrusted the land 
to the hands of the governoi',’ Senn. Taylor iv. 50. Tliis use 
corresponds exiictly to the Hebrew complementary ^ in such 
idioms as HIT flN 2 Sam. v. 8, as well as to the 

similar application of the Ethiot^ic la, Gen. ii. 7.^ 

4. Finally, the common use of ana in adverbial phrases is 
probably in many cases a secondary development from the eon- 
strucLion of the preposition as a complement. So closely, indeed, 
are the ideas allied that, for example, in the expression ' to reckon 
anything as booty,’ just cited as an instance of the complementary 
ana, the words ‘ as booty ’ could readily be construed as a purely 
adverbial phrase, which is actually the case in ^alldtU amnu, 8emi. 
Taylor iii 20, a parallel to and synonym with ana mlldti ammi. 
Similar examples of adverbial constructions with ana are ana 
eMdti epm made it anew,’ II. R. Tig. iii. line 36 ; and the fre- 


* See Caspari, Arab, Gram., p. 264. 


Dillmann, p. 308. 
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quently recurring idioms ana 2^cit r/imrlstmn ‘ in their entirety/ 
Asiirb. iv. 102 ; ana la ^without number (innumerably)/ 

Sbalm. ii. 65 ; «;/.a via\Us Mn great quantity/ Lay. 43, 14, etc. 
It is probable, however, that there is a large class of adverbial 
phrases with r/na, in which the prej)osition is more nearly allied 
in meaning to the original a7ia of motion towards. This seems 
to be the case in ana. ^ downwards,’ I. R. Esarh. ii. 10 ; aoia 

raqiii ‘ afar,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. Ill; ajia s/.xlrtisa ‘ in its extent.’ 
Sarg. Cyl. 13, etc. In Hebrew, Arabic and Ethiopici, the adverb- 
ial preposition is 3 or ha, respectively; but in Hebrew ^ occa- 
sionally occurs as an adverbial nreT)osition, as in ^ quietly;’ 

sufficiently/ etc. 

Kraetzschmar’s idea regarding the derivation of both ana and 
ina, that the ending aia in both prepositions is in reality the 
demonstrative enclitic stem, seen for example in ^inatma, and 
that the root vowels i and a are more or less arbitrary develop- 
ments from an unknown stem, is highly satisfactory as far as it 
goes;^ but he has made no attempt to explain why one preposi- 
tion should be ina with the ^-vowel and the other ana with the 
a-vowel. Plis idea that the i of ina may be cognate with the 
cohortative prefix t will hardly bear investigation. The cohorta- 
tive % is probably a form of exclamation, perhaps cognate with 
the i or e of and |n. It may, however, be a fragment of 

the Assyrian pronoun anini ‘ we,’ as it occurs only with the first 
person plural A study of the syntactical usage of both ina and 
aoia seems to indicate that the existence of the root vowels is not 
to be explained as a mere accidental phenomenon. On the con- 
trary, it would appear that the presence of these vowels may be 
accounted for by going back to what seems to be the fundamental 
or primary meaning of both prepositions. 

It has been shown in the paper on the syntax of ma that the 
fundamental signification of that preposition was a locative one 
^ at ’ or ^within.’ The various uses of ana, on the other hand, 
seem to be developments from an original idea of motion towards. 
If these facts are borne in mind, the theory suggests itself that 
the root vowels of the two particles may perhaps be etymologi- 
cally identical with the vowels of the genitive and accusative case- 
endings respectively ; and an investigation of the use of these 
oases in Semitic seem to lend probability to this view. It is cer- 
tain that the Semitic genitive was primarily the prepositional 
case, e. g., the form required according to the strict rules of syn- 
tax whenever a preposition governs a noun. It is not impossible 
that the original signification of the case-ending was condition 
or location, with much the same meaning as that of the i in the 
fundamental ina. The very idea of possession, so peculiar to the 
genitive case, may be a development of this original locative. It is 
easy to imagine, for example, the development of the conception of 


1 Also with ina ; see JAOS. xvi. p. coxxii. 

® Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, i. p. 398. For other views, see the dis- 
cussion in JAOS. xvi. p. ccxxv. 
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possession from the idea of proximity \—hit amUi ^ house of the 
man’ = Miouse at or near the man.’ The analogy, moreover, 
between the a of ana and the accusative ending <1 is much more 
striking. There can be no doubt that the accusative case was 
actually used in Semitic to denote motion towards. I’o under- 
stand tins we have only to compare the relic of this case in the 
so-called fl directive in such expressions as ’Hty'OtPT] M'.o wards 
the heavens ’ ; m’rrr ‘ towards the city.’ Tlie accusative of the 
person or thing is also used in Arabic after verbs of motion, 
especially those of coming and approaching ; thus with the pro- 
nominal suffix ‘Z. has come to^ us,’ etc. It even 

appears possible to trace the common objective force which the 
ending -a gives to a noun back to the original idea of motion 
towards or against. It seems not improbable then that the ideas 
of position-condition and motion towards may have crystallized 
in the vowels i and a respectively, so that they appear, not only 
as the genitive and accusative case-endings, but also as the root 
vowels of the Assyrian prepositions ina and a^na. 

Although in Assyrian the three case-endings were sometimes 
used indiscriminately, owing to the fact that the proper usage had 
never become fully fixed, it was nevertheless a well defined general 
law of the language that the endings -w, and -a were nom., gen., 
and accus. respectively, and they are ordinarily used in this way. 

The striking syntactical similarity between ina and the Heb. 
and between ana and the Heb. ^ may be explained by 
the supposition that, while the Assyrian was content to prefix 
merely the locative vowel i and the directive vowel a to the 
demonstrative root it became necessary in the other Semitic 
idioms to add to these combinations the more distinctly preposi- 
tional elements 3 and Traces of this are seen in the Sabaean 
It must be supposed then that the final -n ultimately dis- 
appeared. It is decidedly not permissible to assume the aphaere- 
sis of an original 3 or ^ in Assyrian, e. g., that ma and ana were 
worn down from an earlier and Hana, The prepositional 
element ^ is well known to the Assyrian in ' the combination la- 
pan ^before,” and there would probably remain some trace of its 
occurrence with ana had this ever been the case. The 3 and ^ 
are later additions to the original prepositional vowels i and a; 

cf. 10 ^nd J in In the course of time, however, these 

vowels coalesced in a simple — , e. g., J. It seems highly 

probable, therefoi'e, that the Assyrian ina-ana may actually be 
coguate, as far as the root vowels are concerned, with their syn- 
tactical equivalents the y and ^ of the other Semitic dialects. 


^ Senn. Taylor, i. 82. 

^ The only instance of the occurrence of 3 Assyrian is the Canaan- 
itish gloss 6adm =: imO his hand’ in the Telhel-Amarna letters, 
No. 72. 



The Syriac Mejrression enangelion rJam^j^harr^sfw , — By Rioh- 
AKT) Gottheil, Professor in Oolninbia University, New 
York, N. Y. ’ 


Ix vol xviii. of this JouriNAE (pp. ]'76 ff.) Dr. Torrey has 
bronght up again tlie vexed qiiestioii as to the real meaning 

of tlie words ^ and 1 — ^ , especially in the phrase 

I — j which is prefixed to at least four 
copies of the Syriac gospels. He has sought a new ex- 
planation of the strange term by connecting it with the 
later Hebrew in the expression DCi^ - Both the 

T : T ; “ •* 

words a-Afi and he takes as equivalent to in 

the sense of “holy.” The meaning of the Hebrew need 

not detain us here. But Dr. Torrey seems almost to explain one 
crux by another ; for the meaning of the Hebrew term is by no 
means certain — every scholar who has treated of it has offered a 
different explanation. 

I can not see that Dr. Torrey has in any way invalidated the 
argument advanced by Zahn, and accepted by Wright and Tixe- 
ront, to prove that the expression has reference to copies of the 
Gospels in which the four books were kept in their separate form, 
and not worked into a harmony as in the Diatessaron of Tatian. 
The words mean, “ Gospels made up of that which is kept sepa- 
rate”; for the use of the ddlath^ of. such expressions as 

(Nbldeke, § 235). Nor can I see 
that would in any wise be a “ singular way of 

expressing the idea ^separate Gospels,’” even if we take this 
translation in lieu of the other possibility ‘separated Gospels,’ 
i. e. separated one from the other. 

The expression can not be explained without 

reference to the other expression And there 

can be no doubt that this last designates what we are accustomed 
to call the Sta reo-crdpw. Tatian is called by Bar Ali (Payne Smith, 
12^8) “the one that mixed up the Gospels”; and Bar 

Salibi, to whom the greater part of our knowledge concerning the 

Syriac Diatessaron goes back, explains cn (J?. {7.^ ii, 

159). Bar 'Ebhraya also, in the preface to his commentary on 
Matthew (Spanuth seems to have omitted the introduction; but 

see JB, 0., i. 57), has the words ^ 

But, says Dr. Torrey, “the appeal to is not 

justified. The Syriac has its recognized ways of expressing the 
idea supposed to be intended hei'e (the opposite of ‘mixed’), and 
the phrase under discussion is not among them.” But one has 
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only to glance at the first two or three columns in Payne Smith’s 
Thesaurus^ s. v. (cols, 3299 sqq.) to convince himself that 

this is the very word used to express this idea : is the o})po- 

site of and in a citation noted by Payne Smith, col. 1280, 

we h<ave for discrepancy and congruence.'” 

"We may, I think, go even a little further and translate 
^‘arranged in their regular order” (Bar All which 

would fit in well with the expression ^ the 

title of a MS. containing the prescribed readings for tlie year — not 

in arbitrary order,” as Dr. Torrey says, ])ut laid down iii a definite 
sequence (see Wright, Oatalof/ue, p. 103, b.). So, also, Dionysius 
speaks of an author “ whose Memre^ arranged in regular order, 
exist to this day” (ed, Tullberg, 158, 4), A Vatican MS. has tlie 
title ‘^readings arranged in order, one 

after the other” (Catalogue of the Vatican Library, ii. 196) ; and 
a MS. of the British Museum (Rosen, p. 38) has the title 
) — i, e. “ put in order, 
arranged.” 

Dr. Torrey’s last argument is derived from the fact that this 
perplexing title is used also at times with reference to the Book 

of Psalms : r^®?? ; or, simply ^ 05 ? 

(see also Payne Smith, Catalogue^ cols, 35, 42, 47). These 
copies of the Psalms are not divided into lections,” says Dr. Tor- 
rey. But it is well known that the Syriac Psalter is divided into 

15 and each into 4 (see Payne Smith, 

Catalogue^ cols. 35 (note) and 41 ; Bar ‘Ebhraya in the introduc- 
tion to his commentary on the Psalms, ed. Lagardc, p. 100 : 

» and Budge, Thomas of Marga^ 
ii. p. 515, note). The expression in some of the Bod- 

leian MSS, can well mean here also “arranged according to 
order; e. g. MS. Huntingdon 250, 

)..iMk|-D9 I^OlQJo ]-A/|.al09 ).A.rt3o 

“ arranged according to the i^ecension and commen- 
tary,” etc. Then follows the division into and 

as mentioned above. 

The attempt of Dr. Torrey to dispose of the testimony of Rab- 
bula of Edessa (411-435) is not successful. The translation of 
Zahn is certainly suggested by the occurrence of the phrase in 
the church laws ; with any other meaning, the regulation would 
be superfluous. The same criticism may be made of Abb 6 Mar- 
tin’s distinction between the private and the public use of the 
Diatessaron, and his contention that the latter only is intended 
(Xe ^ujL T€(Tcrapm de Tatien, Paris, 1883, p. 10 ). 
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•PEOOEEDmGS 


OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING- IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 

April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1897. 


The Society assembled at Baltimore, in tlie Donovan Room of 
McCoy Hall of the Johns Hopkins University, on Thursday of 
Easter Week, April 22d, at 3 p. m., and was called to order by its 
President, President Daniel Coit Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions ; 


Adler 

Hastings 

Levy 

Sehanfarher 

Arnold, W. E. 

Haupt 

Macdonald 

Scott 

Bloomfield 

Hazard 

Mahoney 

Smith 

Bruneau 

Hyvernat 

Moore, G, P. 

Spieker 

Oarus 

Jackson 

Mullan 

Toy 

Gildersleeve 

Jastrow 

Hess 

Tracy 

Gilman 

Johnston 

Oertel 

Ward, W. H. 

Gottheil 

Land 

Price 

Webb 

Gnmm 

Lanman, 0. R. 

Rosenau 

Wood, 0. J. 

Guttmacher 

Lawler 

Sanders 

Wood, H. 


[Total, 40J 


Professor Bloomfield, of Baltimore, presented the report of 
the Committee of Arrangements in the form of a printed 
program. The opening of the sessions was thereby set for 
half past nine o’clock mornings and for three o’clock after- 
noons; and the annual business of the Society was made the 
first order for Friday morning. President Gilman invited the 
members of the Society to take luncheon with him at his 
house on Friday at half past one. The invitation was accepted 
with the thanks of the Society. The presentation of 00 m- 
VOL. XVIII, 25 
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munications was now begun. Papers ^ by Messrs. Jastrow, 
Jackson, Gottheil, Macdonald, Adler, Smith, Peters, and Haupt 
(those numbered respectively 25, 20, 7, 31, 1, 44, 37, and 13 in 
the list below) were laid before the Society. In connection with 
Dr. AdlePs paper, Professor Gottheil, as Chairman of tlio .Com- 
mittee appointed to make a Catalogue of Oriental Manuscrijjts 
existing in American Libraries (see JAGS, xiv., pages i and cxlvi, 
rrPAOS. for Oct. 1888 and Oct. 1889), pn‘sentcd a preliminary 
inventory of such manuscri]>ts, in card-catalogue form. The 
Committee was continued. At 5.15 the session was adjourned. 

The Society reassembled at half past nine on Friday morning 
and proceeded to business. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, at Andover, April 9th 
to nth, 1800, were read by the Recording Secretary, Professor 
MoOre, of Andover, and approved. 

^ In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hop- 
kins, of Yale, Professor Oei'tel, of Yale, as Acting Secretary, 
presented letters from Professor Salisbury and Mrs. W. D. Whit- 
ney, of New Haven, giving us much-valued and gratefully 
received assurances of their continued intei'est in the work of 
the Society and in its prosperity. 

Professor Lanraan, of Harvard, also presented some correspond- 
ence, a few items of which may be mentioned. The letters 
included one from Professor Hopkins,^ which was dated on the 
very field of the great battle” of the Mahfi Bhfirata, ‘H^urukshe- 
tra, 7th Dec., 1890.” ‘^Imagine the plain,” he writes, ‘^(and a 
few jackals are still stalking over it) stretching to the lake where 
Duryodhana hid his coward head. I could almost see Bhima 
pursuing him as I wandered round the edge of it under the great 
trees, and among the ruins of three hundred temples which line 
the shore on the west and noi'th.” Dr. Ptlhrer, Director of the 
Museum at Lucknow, and Professor Btlhler, of Vienna, write 
concerning the recent discovery of the column set up by Asoka 
to mark the birth-place of Gotama Buddha. Professor Noldeke, 
of Strassbui'g, sends full and most appreciative comments on Mr. 

H. 0. Warren’s Buddhism in Translations. 

Dr. Sergius Oldenburg of St. Petersburg writes tliat Petrofsky, 
the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar, has brought hack two 
birch-bark manuscripts in Kharosthi characters, by far the oldest 
Indian manuscripts known. Oldenburg believes that they are to 
be referred to the first century before or after Christ. He is 
going to publish complete facsimiles of both manuscripts, and 
hopes to have them ready for the International Congress at Paris 
next autumn. He has also begun a series of Buddhistic publica- 
tions, which promises to he of great value. Among the works 
undertaken is the Aihidharma-ho^a-vydhhya^ whose importance 

^ Interesting accounts of his travels and observations are contained in his letters 
to The. (Mw York) Nation^ in the numbers for Dec. 24 and 31, 1896, and for April 

I, 8, and 15, 1897. 
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has been recognized since the days of Eugene Burnouf. Others 
are the ^ilcsa-samuccaya^ by Cecil Bendall, the Riistrapdla- 
pariptrclidy by Finot, the G-aiida-vyuha, Suvarna-p>rabhdsa^ 
Da(;ahhumi^.vara^ and the Madhyairiaka’-'orUi. 

Dr. Stein writes from his camp, Mohand Marg, in the Hima- 
layas of Kashmir. He had been commissioned by the Kashmir 
Durbar to translate into English the history of Kashmir or ECfJa- 
t(iranym\ which had been edited by him in Sanskrit. He is the 
hard-worked principal of the Government Oriental College at 
Lahore, and says : In order to work undisturbed, I came straight 
up in June to tliis Marg or plateau, some 11,000 feet above the 
sea, where I have not seen a white face for the last three months. 
In this delightful Alpine solitude I could work all day long, with- 
out feeling tired ; and thus had two days ago the satisfaction of 
getting to the last of the 8,000 odd ShhJkas.’’ The history is to 
be published by Constable and Co., in London. 

The names of recently deceased members were reported. The 
record is as follows : 


CoEPORATE Members. 

Bev. Dr. Oliver Crane, of Boston, Mass. ; 

Dr. Olaus Dahl, of the University of Chicago ; 

Prof. Isaac Hollister Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City ; 

Rev. Dr. Dwight Whitney Marsh, of Amherst, Mass. ; 

Dr. Edmund Nathaniel Snyder, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 

Rev. Dr. William McLivre Thomson, of New York City ; 

Prof. Josiah Dwight Whitney, of Harvard University. 

Dr. Hair was a Vice-President of the Society, and long one of 
its most active and useful members. He was born at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, Dec. 12, 1837, the son of Eev. Edwin Hall, who 
subsequently and for years was a leading member of the Faculty 
of the Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary. Dr. Hall grad- 
uated at Hamilton College in 1859, serving thereupon as assistant 
to the eminent astronomer, Dr. Peters, and took his degree in 
laws in 1865 at the Law School of Columbia College, H. T. 
After ten years of practice, he became professor in the Syrian Prot- 
estant College at Beirut. On his way thither, he visited the col- 
lections of Cypriote antiquities at London, Paris, and Turin, and 
then went to Cyprus to study the inscriptions in situ. After two 
years he returned home from Syria, and became widely known by 
bis work as associate editor of The Sunday School Times of 
Philadelphia. He was appointed Curator of the Department of 
Sculpture of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1886 ; and in 
this position he continued, rendering invaluable services to the 


1 Sketches of his life are given in Johnson’s Cyclopcedia and in the Supplement 
to the SchafE-IIerzog Encyclopcedia of Religious Knowledge. 
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Museum, until his death, which occurred July 2, 1890. He was 
an active member of the famous New York “ Greek Club,” and, 
after the late Ezra Abbot, was the first authority in America on 
the history of the printed text of the New Testament He was 
particularly interested in Syriac studies, and did much to further 
them. In this Journal and that of the Society of Biblical Litera** 
ture he described many of the manuscripts in this countiy ; from 
one of them he published a phototype reproduction of the rare 
Antilegomena Epistles. In a codex belonging to the college 
library in Beirut he discovered a hitherto unknown recension of 
the Gospels, which he identified with the lost Fhiloxenian version. 
His scholarship was deep and thorough ; his industry, indefatig- 
able; his conscientiousness and accuracy, marvellous. His un- 
timely death is a deplorable loss to American scholarship, to our 
Society, to the Museum, and through it to the great public which 
the Museum is to instruct and ennoble. 

Remarks upon Dr. HalPs services to Oriental learning in this 
country were made by Dr. Ward, Professors Moore and Gottheil, 
and Mr. W. R. Arnold. 

Professor J. D. Whitney,* so distinguished in geology, was — 
as has been often remarked — a man of unusual ability and attain- 
ments in the field of language. His vast learning in subjects so 
diverse was turned to good account during his studies of the 
names of minerals and of the terms relating to geology, mining, 
metals and metallurgy, physical geography, and fossil boiaii}', in 
connection with his work upon the Century Dictionary, It is 
interesting to see how he has brought linguistic evidence to bear 
upon the questions treated in his Olimatic changes of later geo- 
logical timeSy for example, page 237. And his charming little 
book called Names a7id places : sUidies in geographical and topo- 
graphical nomenclature (Cambridge, 1888), is, as its title indi- 
cates, a yoking together of philology with natural science. He 
had been a faithful helper of the Society for nearljr forty years ; 
and it may well be that the intelligent sympathy which he brought 
to the work of his brother William was, albeit indirect, not the 
least of his services to our Society. 

Dr. Dwight Whitney Marsh, a cousin of Professor J. D. Whit- 
ney, and of William D. Whitney, was born in Dalton, Mass., Nov. 
5, 1823, graduated at Williams in 1842, studied at Andover, and 
then at union, graduating there in 1849. He sailed for Turkey 
the same year, and was stationed for ten years at Mosul, at the 
eventful time when the explorations were going on under the 
direction of Layard and later of Rawlinson. Layard gave him 
several slabs, and the first were sent to Williams College. After- 
wards, Dr. Marsh sent to the Wadsworth Athenaeum at Hartford, 
Conn., to the New York Historical Society, and to the Mercantile 


^ See the Encyclopaedias and especially the Harvard Graduates^ Magazine^ vol. 6, 
pages 206-209, Dec. 1896. 
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Library of St. Louis. Other missionaries remembered other col- 
leges in a similar manner. Dr. Marsh sent to friends and scien- 
tists many antiquities and other things of interest, — minerals, 
coins, and Assyrian tablets and cylinders. Upon his return from 
Turkey, be published the biography of his missionary friend, 
Samuel Audley Rhea, The Tennessean in Persia ; and, recently, 
the Genealogy of John Marsh of Hartford^ 1686^ his own 
ancestor. This woi'k, of over six hundred pages, was issued 
in 1895, and in its completeness, accuracy, literary merit, and in 
the simple and original method of its indexing, holds high rank 
among works of its class. He died June 18, 1896. 

Dr. Crane was born in West Bloomfield (now Montclair), N. J., 
July 12, 1822, and graduated at Tale in 1845. After studying 
at Andover, he graduated at Union Theological Seminary in 1848, 
and the next year sailed for Turkey, where he worked as a mis- 
sionary, in charge of the stations at Aintab and Aleppo, North- 
ern Syria. After several years at home, he returned to the East 
and was stationed at Adrianople. His later years were divided 
between ministerial duties in this country, missionary work and 
tours of study in the East, and literary pursuits. He died in 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1896. 

Dr. Thomson, author of The Land and the JBooh^ was born 
Deo. 31, 1806, and was for very many years a missionary in Syria, 
first under the American Board and from 1870 under the Pi'esby- 
terian Board. He died April 8, 1894. 

Dr. Snyder was the valedictorian of his class at Harvard in 
1886, and was appointed to a traveling fellowship, which he held 
during three years of work at Berlin and Leipsio. His Indian 
studies, begun at Harvard, he continued under Weber and Olden- 
berg, and published as his doctor’s dissertation Rer Gommen- 
tar und die TextIZherlieferung des Mahdvamsa^ Berlin, 1891. 
He died Oot. 1, 1896. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry O. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by the hand of Professor Lanman, his 
accounts and statements for the fiscal year extending from April 
7, 1896, to December 31, 1896. President Oilman had already 
appointed (in April, 1896 — see JAOS. xvii. 153) Professors Toy 
and Lanman as an Auditing Committee to examine the Treas- 
urer’s funds and accounts. The Committee reported to the 
Society that on the 28th of January, 1897, they had examined 
the accounts and vouchers of the Treasurer and his evidences of 
actual possession of the Society’s property, and were satisfied that 
all was in due order. 

The Society accepted these findings as satisfactory — ^the fore- 
going report to be published in the Proceedings as a certificate 
of acquittance to the Treasurer, as prescribed in By-law III. o 
(see JAOS. xvii., page 202). 

The usual analytical summary of the General Account follows : 
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Eeceipts. 

Balance from old account, April 6, 1896 $1,947.15 

Assessments (188) for April 7, 1896 to Dec. 31, 1896 $549.00 

Assessments (24) for other years 96.00 

Sale of publications 73.37 

Income from funds (other than Bradley Fund) 83.93 


^ Total income for the year 801.39 


Total receipts for the year $2,748.44 

Expendituees. 

Brass dies (§4.85) and 17 matrices (.§34.00) § 88.85 

May, 1896, stock of 60-lb.-paper, at 6 cts., 29 reams, .. 104.40 

Journal, vol. xvii., printing 664.75 

Journal, vol. xvii., binding 501 copies 80.16 

Journal, vol. xvii., distribution 61.60 

Clerical assistance 76.20 

Postage, express, etc 30.66 

Job-printing 18.25 

Stationery 6,40 


Total disbursements for the year 1,081.27 

Credit fealance^ on Gen’l Account, Dec. 81, ISiKJ 

Less advance from Charles Kiver Bank, Dec., IBOii 099.75 

True balance for new Gen’l Account, Dec. 31, 1896 1,667.17 


.§2,748.44 

The Treasurer adds the following comments : 

By reason of the vote (taken April, 1896— J AOS. xvii. 152) 
that the Society’s fiscal year shall correspond with the calendar 
year, the fiscal year under review consisted of a trifle less than | 
of a calendar year, falling 97 days short of a twelve-month. 
The assessment for the 269 days was fixed at |3 (the proportion- 
ate part of $5 would have been $3.67); and none of the dividends 
for January, 1897, could be included. The income (1801) was 
accordingly less than the proportionate part ($1000) of the income 
of the preceding year ($1357) by some $200. 

With regard to the expenses, as was set forth in the circular 
issued just before the meeting, it appears that the new plan of 
publication entails an outgo beyond our income, so that we have 
already fallen behind about $280. A curtailment of the Society’s 
publications was therefore recommended,^ on the ground that the 
only alternative — an increase of income by, say, $600 — was a 
most improbable one. To secure this we should need over 100 


^ For the details of this recommendation and the action upon it, see page 383, 
« The sum of items T., VL, and VII, next page. 
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new, paying, and constant members. Of the 95 corporate mem- 
bers elected from 1885 to 1889, ^7 fell away (i. e., resigned, died, 
or otherwise ceased to be paying members), leaving a net gain of 
only 18 ; and of the 146 elected from 1890 to 1895, 88 fell away, 
leaving a net gain of only 58, 

The state of the funds is as follows : 

A. Principal op Special Funds. 

Apr. 0,1800. Dec. 31, 1898. 


I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in New Haven 

Savings Bank) $1,543.64 $1,604.94 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 

Provident Institution for Savings, Boston)- 1,000.00 1,000.00 

III. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 

shares of State National Bank stock) 1,000.00 1,000.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf- 

folk Savings Bank, Boston) 76.00 75.00 

B. Balances belonging to General Account. 

y. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank $1,837.67 $2,333.07 

VI. Cash in Provident Inst, for Savings, Boston . 109.65 131.83 

VII. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston 9.83 13.03 


6,046.86 

Less due Charles River National Bank.-- 699.75 


$5,664.79 $6,347.11 

At the meeting of April, 1896, the Directors voted : That the 
sum of $300.00 shall be appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the services of the editors.” The editors waived the payment 
of this sum. 

President Gilman appointed Professors Toy and Lyon of Cam- 
bridge as an Auditing Committee for the accounts of the fiscal 
year of 1897, 

The Report of the Editors of the Jouimal, Pimfessors Lanman 
and Moore, was presented by Professor Moore. At the last 
meeting, in April, 1890, Messrs. Ward, Haupt, and Hopkins, 
appointed a Committee to consider the several questions relating 
to the Society’s publications and to report thereon to the Board 
of Directors, made the following Report : 

1. We recommend that the Journal of the American Oidental Society 
be issued as a semi-annual periodical, Part L for January to June, and 
Part II. for July to December, 

3. The number of pages for two semi-annual Parts shall not exceed 
five hundred. 

3. The Journal shall be devoted to the publication of papers on Ori- 
ental subjects, under the direction of the Editors, and shall also con- 
tain the Minutes of the annual meetings of the Society, with abstracts 
of papers not published in full, at the discretion of the Editors. 
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4. No single Part shall be occupied wholly with a single article ; but 
works too long for insertion in a single Part of the Journal should be 
published in separate volumes, in an Oriental Series, under the auspices 
of the American Oriental Society, provided the Editors do not think it 
expedient to publish such treatises in instalments in successive Parts. 

6. The editorial management of the Jouimal shall be in the hands of 
two Editors, one of whom shall be a Sanskritist, and the other a 
Semitic scholar. 

6. The sum of $300 shall be appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the services of the Editors. 

7. Your Committee would recommend that Professor Lauman and 
Professor Moore be appointed Editors. 

8. We recommend that the Librarian be requested to take the neces- 
sary measures to increase the sale of the publications of the Society by 
advertising, by establishing new European agencies, etc. ; and the Com- 
mittee would recommend the firm of Luzac&Co., as London agents, 
and J. C. Hinrichs for the Continent. 

9. This arrangement is to take effect April, 1896. The Minutes of the 
annual meetings shall appear in the Second Part for each year, that for 
July to December. 

The Report was accepted by the Directors, and transmitted to 
the Editors as a bill of instructions so far as it concerned their 
work. And by it they had been governed, except in the matter 
of honorarium. 

In accordance with the above instructions, said Professor 
Moore, the Editors had, since the last meeting, published volume 
xvii. of the Journal (for the period July-December, 1896; issued 
in November, 1896, and containing iv + 206 pages) ; volume xviii., 
First Half (for January- June, 1897 ; issued in January, 1897, and 
containing iv + 201 pages) ; both these volumes being substantially 
bound in full buckram and suitably lettered. Professor Moore 
further reported that volume xviii., Second Half (for July- 
December, 1897), is nearly all in type, and will be issued as soon 
as the Proceedings of the present meeting can be printed. 

It may here be added that the Whitney Memorial Volume, 
printed at the joint expense of the American Oriental Society, 
the American Philological Association, and the Modern Language 
Association of America, for distribution to the members of these 
three organizations, is now ready for publication. The Directors 
have ordered that the copies for the members of the Oriental 
Society be provided with an extra general title-page stating that 
it is issued as volume xix.. First Half (for Jan. -June, 1898), of 
our J ournal, and with a suitably lettered label or panel on the back 
to correspond. The special title-page of the book is as follows : 
“The Whitney Memorial Meeting. A report of that session of 
the First American Congress of Philologists which was devoted 
to the memory of the late Px’ofessor William Dwight Whitney, of 
Yale University; held at Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1894. Edited for 
the Joint Committees of Publication by Charles R. Lanman. Bos- 
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ton: Pviblislied for the Congress. Ginn and Company. 1897.” 
It contains the addresses of the occasion, the text of the letters 
from foreign scholars concerning Professor Whitney; the de- 
tailed program of the Congress; and a chronological bibliog- 
raphy (in 360 numbers) of Mr. Whitney’s writings, with lists of 
biographical notices and of books concerning him. 

President Gilman reported, on behalf of the Directors, that, 
as Professor Lanman was unable to serve the Society longer as 
an editor of the Journal, they had appointed Professor A. V. W. 
Jackson, of Columbia University (to serve in Mr. Lanman’s 
stead), and Professor G. P. Moore, as Editors for the year ISD^- 
98. 

The Treasure!', Mr. H. C. Warren, had called the attention of 
the members to the fact that the present income of the Society 
could not sustain the rate of expenditure involved in the fore- 
going orders of the Directors ; and he accordingly recommended 
a curtailment of the publications of the Society, and in particu- 
lar that the Journal be issued only once a year, as a volume of 
about three hundred pages, instead of the present annual four 
hundred pages. After due discussion of the situation, and to the 
end that the new experiment of prompt and frequent publication 
might receive a fair trial, the Directors ordered that no change 
in the manner of issue be made for the ensuing year ; especially 
in view of the fact that the balance to the good in the treasury 
allows us to continue this course for some time longer without 
actual deficit. 

The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, of Yale University, presented 
his report through Dr. Oertel. The report showed that the acces- 
sions to the Library of the Society during the year have been 65 
volumes, 97 parts of volumes, and 137 dissertations and pamphlets. 
The whole number of titles is now 4917. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to consider what 
measures may be taken to promote the Study of the History of 
Religions, reported by their Chairman, Professor Gottheil, that 
after mature deliberation, and with the approval of the Directors, 
they recommend : 

1. That the American Oriental Society establish a special Section, 
devoted to the historical study of religions ; and that persons interested 
in these studies be allowed to join this Section upon the payment of two 
dollars per annum, and be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

2. That a Secretary be appointed for fchis Section. 

3. That at each meeting of the Society at least one session be set apart 
for papers devoted to the work of the Section. 

4. That the Section co-operate as far as possible with the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Beligions. 

This report was adopted ; and upon the recommendation of the 
Directors, the following amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws were unanimously adopted : 
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In article Y. of the Constitution, after the words ‘'a Recording Sec- 
retary,” the words “ a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study 
of Religions,” were iziserted ; so that the article now reads : 

Article Y. The government of the Society shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, three Yice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Relig- 
ions, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall he an- 
nually elected by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

A new article was added to the Constitution, viz. 

Article XI. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted 
to the Historical Study of Religions, to which section others than mem- 
bers of the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same man- 
ner as is prescribed in Article lY, 

A new By-Law was added : viz. 

X. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions shall 
pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

Pi-ofessors G. F. Moore, Jackson, and Gottheil were appointed 
a Committee to nominate officers for tlie ensuing year. 

After a brief recess (11 to 11.15), the following gentlemen 
presented papers : Hyvernat, No. 19; Bloomfield, No. 3 ; Oertel, 
Nos. 34, 36, 35 ; Moore, No. 32 ; Scott, No, 42 ; Grimm, No. 8 ; 
Haupt, No. 14. At ten minutes after one, the Society adjoiumed 
for luncheon at the residence of President Gilman. 

The Society re-assembled after luncheon Friday, and received 
communications from the following : Schaufarbei', No. 41 ; Giitt- 
maoher, No. 9 ; Rosenau, No. 40; Lanman, No. 28; Johnston, 
No, 23 ; Gottheil, No. 6. 

At five o’clock, the Society held a public session in the large 
assembly room of McCoy Hall, and Professor J^anman gave an 
account of some of the principal classes of monuments of archae- 
ological interest in India, illustrated by pictures thrown upon the 
screen, and spoke especially of the Bharhut sculptures which 
have been identified with stories in the Jfitaka Book, 

At 5.46, the Society adjourned to Saturday morning. In the 
evening, about thirty of the members dined togethei\ 

The fourth and last session began at 9.45 Saturday morning. 
First came the remaining business. The following persons,^ 
recommended by the Directors, were duly elected : 


^ The full post-office addresses are given in the revised hist of Members at the 
end of this volume. 
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As Corporate Members. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, Yale University. 

! Rev. Dr. Charles W. E. Body, Greneral Theological Seminary, New 

York City. 

Dr. A. Boissier, Geneva, Switzerland, 

: Dr. W. Galand, Breda, Netherlands, 

f Dr. Paul Cams, La Salle, Illinois, 

i Mr. Clarence H. Clark, Philadelphia, Pui 

I Mrs, Oliver Crane, Boston, Mass. (Re-election.) 

Mr. Lee M. Dean, Yale University. 

I Prof. James P. Driscoll, St. Jo>seph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York, 

i Mr. Wilberforce Eames, Lenox Library, New York City. 

Mr. M. B. Fanning, Duxbnry, Mass, 
j Dr. W. H. Furness, Wallingford, Pa. 

I Miss Ellen R. Giles, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

: Mr. Louis H. Gray, Princeton, N. J. 

i Mr. K. J. Grimm, Baltimore, Md. 

; Mr. R. P. Karkaria, Bombay, India. 

? Mr. H. Kaufman, Baltimore, Md. 

I Miss Elizabeth T. King, Baltimore, Md. 

; Rev. P. H. Land, Baltimore, Md. 

» Rev. Robert Lau, Union Hill, N. J. 

: Rev. L. B. Longacre, Spuyten Duyvil, New York, N. Y. 

; Mr. A. 0. Lovejoy, Oakland, Cal. 

i Rev. J. R, Mahoney, Baltimore, Md. 

j Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, Oxford, England. (Re-election.) 

i Rev. Donald J. McKinnon, Washington, D. C. 

J Mr. J. A. Ness, Baltimore, Md. 

i Mr. Murray E. Poole, Ithaca, N. Y. 

I Mr. William Popper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

; Rev. W. Rosenau, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Janet E. Ruutz-Rees, Wallingford, Conn. 

Prof. F. K. Sanders, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. T. Schanfarber, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Dr. Claudius B. Spencer, Denver, Col. 

Mr, Thomas E. Waggaman, Washington, D, C. 

Miss Maria Whitney, Cambridge, Mass, 

Mrs. W. D. Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Thomas Wilson, Washington, D. 0. 

[Total, S?.] 

President Gilman announced for the Directors that, Professor 
Jackson being unable to undertake the work of an editor, the con- 
duct of the Journal for the ensuing year will be entrusted to 
Professor G. P. Moore. 

The next meeting of the Society will he held in Easter week, 
1898, beginning Thursday, April 14, either in Chicago or in 
Hartford, as may be subsequently determined by the Directors. 
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The Directors recommended that a committee of three be aj)- 
pointed by the President to take such steps as may seem desira- 
ble to secure candidates for membership in the Section for the 
Historical Study of Religions, and to report to the Directors at 
their next meeting. The recommendation was adopted. Tiie 
President appointed Professors Toy, Jastrow, and Gottheil sucli 
committee. 

It was resolved to request Congress to allow the duties on 
books, scientilio instruments, and works of art to remain as in 
the existing law. The President and Secretaries were empow- 
ered to prepare and present such a request. 

The nominating committee reported, and by unanimous con- 
sent the ballot of the Society was cast for the following officers 
for the ensuing year : 

Prmdenif— President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents— Wiliiam Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary— Yxofcmor Edward W. Hopkins, of New 
Haven, with Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven, as his deputy. 

according Secretary — Professor George F. Moore, of Andover, 

Secretary of the Section for Religions — Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer — Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian — Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors— The officers above named : and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Richard Gottheil, A. V. W. Jackson, and 
Francis Brown, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul 
Haupt, of Baltimore ; and Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 

On motion of Dr. Adler it was 

Resolved, That the American Oriental Society has heard with pleasure 
of the proposed catalogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments ; and 
that a committee of five be appointed to co-operate with the Smith- 
sonian Institution in collecting a catalogue of the Egyptian material 
preserved in this country. 

The committee was appointed : Dr. Cyrus Adler, Professor 
J. H. Breasted, Professor H. Hyvernat, the Rev. Dr. William C. 
Winslow, Dr. G. A. Reisner. • 

The business finished, the reading of communications was 
resumed. The following gentlemen presented papers : CaiT, No. 
5 ; Lau, No. 29 ; Ness, No. 33 ; Bright, No. 4 ; Johnston, No. 24; 
Hastings, No. 10; Smith, No. 45; Land, No. 26; Jackson, No. 
21 ; Scott, No. 43; Bloomfield, No. 2; Haupt, Nos. 11, 15 and 12. 

The hour for adjournment being now close at hand, the papers 
numbered 11 and 18 (by Hopkins), 46 (by Reisner), 30 (1^ Love- 
joy), 47 (by Torrey), 33 (by Prince), 48, 50, and 49 (by Watson), 
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and 2^7 (by Lanman), — that is, for the most part, papers of mem- 
bers not present,— -were read by title, and with or without a brief 
statement of their contents. 

The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its most sincere 
thanks to the authorities of Johns Hopkins University for their kind 
invitation and reception ; to President G-ilman for his pleasant hospital- 
ities ; to the University Club for its courtesies ; and to the Committee 
of Arrangements for their eifective services. 

At 12.16 the Society adjourned, to meet Thursday, April 14, 
1898. 


At a meeting of the Directors held immediately after adjourn- 
ment, the following gentlemen were appointed to represent the 
American Oriental Society as Delegates to the Eleventh Session 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, to be held in Paris 
from the 5th to the 12th of September, ISQY : Professors Bloom- 
field and Haupt of Baltimore ; Professor Jackson of New York ; 
and Professors Lanman and Toy of Cambridge. 


The following is a list of papers which were either presented 
at the meeting or announced for presentation. They are alpha- 
betically arranged according to authors. But papers No’s 16, 22, 
and 39 do not appear to have been formally presented. 

1. Dr. Cyrus Adler, U. S. National Museum ; A proposed Cat- 
alogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments. 

2. Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; On the 
position of the Gopatha Brahmana in Yedic Literature. 

3. Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University; On the 
meaning and etymology of the Vedic word viddtha, 

4. Professor J. W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University ; A coin- 
cidence in Anglo-Saxon and Hebrew phonology. 

5. Rev. S. J. Carr, Catholic University of America ; On a 
hitherto unknown treatise of Thomas of Edessa on the Nativity 
of our Lord. 

6. Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University ; Persian 
infi.uence in Arabic. 

7. Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University^ ; Note on 
Dr. Torrey’s article in the Journal of the Society, xviii. 1^76 ff. 

8. Mr. K. J. Grimm, Johns Hopkins University; Euphemis- 
tic liturgical appendixes in the Psalms. 
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9. Rev. Adolph Guttmaoher, Johns Hopkins University ; Unin- 
telligible archaisms in the Authorized Version. 

10. Dr. W. W. Hastings, Springfield, Mass. ; The permansive 
in Assyrian. 

11. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Ilopkiris University; The 
pronunciation of Hebrew. 

12; Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Ilopkins University; Ptole- 
maic Psalms. 

1.3. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins UniverBity; Jhaby- 
lonian words in Ezekiel. 

14. Professor Paul Haupt, JohiiB Hopkins University ; The 
amplificative plural in Hebrew. 

15. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
unicorn in the Bible. 

16. Mr. L. K. Hirshberg, Johns Hopkins University ; The 
Brahma Somaj movement in India. 

17. Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale University; The Punjab 
and the Rig Veda. 

18. Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale University; Notes from 
India : (a) Bridles in sculpture and painting; (b) Buddha’s woolly 
hair; (c) The veiled Jain at Bddami ; {cl) Wooden fences in 
India ; (e) The Anandashram. 

19. Professor H. Hyvernat, Catholic University of America; 
The Coptic versions of the Bible. 

20. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
Note on play within play as a dramatic element on the Sanskidt 
stage. 

21. Professor A, V, Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
Brief Indo-Iranian contributions. 

22. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
The Amesha Spentas or Archangels in Zoroastrianism. 

23. Dr. C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University ; The origin of 
Cuneiform writing. 

24. Dr. 0. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University; The scape- 
goat. 

25. Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania ; 
Nabopolassar and the temple to the Sun god at Sippai*. 

26. Rev. P. H. Land, Johns Hopkins University; Verba invol- 
untaria in Semitic. 
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2Y. Professor C. R. Lanman, Harvard University; Indian Prov- 
erbs in Pfili Sources. 

28. Professor C. R. Lanman, Harvard University; The discov- 
ery of the birth-place of Gotaina Buddha. 

20. Rev. Robert J. Lau, Columbia University ; On some Baby- 
lonian temple records in the Library of Columbia University. 

30. Mr. Arthur O. Lovejoy, Hai'vard University; On the mean- 
ing of the Buddhist technical terms iqnulanmn and apdddna- 
hhhandhd. 

31. Professor Duncan Macdonald, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary ; Job and Muslim cosmography. 

32. Professor George P. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
The Arabic version of Genesis in Lagarde’s Materialim. 

33. Mr. J. A. Ness, Johns Hopkins University ; On the meaning 
and etymology of the Sanskrit root %d. 

34. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University ; A new MS. of the 
J fii miniy a Brfihmana. 

35. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University ; Did Sfiyana know 
the Jaiminlya Briihinana? 

36. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University; The funeral cere- 
mony according to the Jaiminlya Brfihmana. 

37. Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, New York; The geography of the 
Euphrates. 

38. Professor J. D. Prince, New York University ; The syntax 
of the Assyrian preposition ana. 

39. Professor J. D. Prince, New York University; A Baby- 
lonian Cylinder in the possession of the New York University. 

40. Rev. William Rosenau, Johns Hopkins University ; Sub- 
stitutes for the Tetragrammaton in the Rabbinical writings, with 
especial I'eference to PHoqim, 

41. Rev. T. Schanfarber, Johns Hopkins University; Notes on 
Psalm xvi. 

42. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn.; The English 
words in Malayan. 

43. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn. ; At large in Poly- 
nesia. [The laxness of phonetic laws in the Polynesian languages.] 

44. Professor Henry Preserved Smith, Lakewood, N. J. ; Was 
Mohammed’s impulse received from Christian or from Jewish 
sources ? 
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45. Professor Henry Preserved Smith, Lakewood, IST. J. ; Two 
brief notes on Arabic subjects : {a) ^‘The guilt of the iiusband- 
men,” Bochari, i. 6 ; {h) The two messengers, Koran, 36. 12 if. 

46. Dr. G. A. Reisner, Harvard University ; Old Babylonian 
systems of weights and measures. 

47. Dr. Charles 0. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary; The 
origin of the words ^Troubadour’ and ^Madrigal’ 

48. Rev. W- Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J. ; A leather roll of 
the Pentateuch. 

49. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J.; The etymology 
of the name Baalbek. 

50. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J.; A Samaritan man- 
uscript of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, written A. H. 35. 
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List of Members. 

Revised, May, 1897. 

The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 


I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Prof. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkab, Dekkaii CoE., Poona, India. 1887. 
His Excellency, Otto Boehtltngk, 35 Hospital St. , Leipzig, Grerinany. 1844. 
Prof. Georg Bubhler, IJniv. of Vienna, Austria. (8 Alseir St., Vienna, IX.) 

Corresp. Member, 1876; Hon., 1887. 

Dr. Antonio Maria Oeriani, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Edward B. Coweld, IJniv. of Cambridge, England. Corresp. Mem- 
ber, 1863; Hon., 1893. 

Prof. Berthold Delbrueck, IJniv. of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, Univ. of Breslan, Germany. (105 Kaiser Wil- 
belmSt.) 1893. 

Prof. Ignazio Guidi, IJniv. of Rome, Italy. (34 via Botteghe Oscnre.) 1893. 
Prof. Hendrik Kern, Univ. of Leyden, Netherlands. 1898. 

Prof. Franz Kielhobn, Univ. of Goettingen, Germany. (31 Hainholzweg.) 
1887. 

Prof. Sir Monier Monier- Williams, Enfield House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
England. 1883. 

The Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Mueller, Univ. of Oxford, England. Corresp. 
Member, 1864; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. Theodor Noeldekb, Univ. of Strassburg, Germany. (16 Kalhsgasse.) 
1878. 

Prof. Jules Oppert, College de France, Paris, France. (3 Rue de Sfax.) 
1893. 

Prof. Eduard Saghau, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (13 Wormser St., W.) 
1887. 

Prof. Archibald H. Sayob, Univ. of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Eberhard Schrader, Univ. of Berlin; Germany. (30 Kronprinzen- 
Ufer, N. W.) 1890. 

Prof. Friedrich Spiegel, Munich, Germany. (11 Haydn St.) CoiTesp. 
Member, 1863; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. Albrecht Weber, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (56 Ritter St., S. W.) 
Corresp. Member, 1850; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. Ernst Windisch, Univ. of Leipzig, Germany. (15 Universitats St.) 
1890. [Total, 30.] 
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II. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Names marked with t are those of life memhers. 

Rev. Cornelius Stevenson Abbott (St. Peter’s Clmrelx), 347 State St., 
Brooklyn, IST. Y. 1801. 

Dr. Cybus Adler, U. S. National MuBeuwi, WaHliington, B. C. 1884. 

Rev, J. L. AMERMA.N, 25 East 22cl St,, Now York, N. Y. 1893. 

Nageeb J. Arbbely, 45 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 1893. 

Prof. Edward V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
Gi’eat Britain. 189G. 

Mrs, Emma J. Arnold, 29 Greene St., Providence, R. I, 1894. 

William R. Arnold (Metropolitan Miisenm of Art), New York, N. Y. 1893. 
Rev. Edward E. Atkinson (Episcopal Theol. School), 1 Lawrence Plall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Irving Babbitt (Harvard Univ.), 65 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 
Prof. Benjamin Wisner Bacon (Yale Univ,), 80 Trumbull St., New 
Haven, Conn. 1897. 

Prof. Mark Bailey, Jr. (State Univ. of Washington), 1019 Chestnut St., 
Seattle, Wash, 1891. 

Miss Annie L. Barber, 1626 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 
Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 

Prof. L. W. Batten (Episcopal Divinity School), 4805 Regent St., Philadel- 
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France, Paris : sSocidt^ Aeiatiqiie. (Rxie de Seine, Palais de Tlnstitut.) 
Aead^mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Bibliothfeque Nationale. 

Mns^e Giiimet. (Avenue du Trocad(5ro.) 

]Scole des Langues Orientales Vivaiites. (Rue de Lille, 2.) 
Socidt^ Acaddmique Indo-Chinoise. 

Germany, Berlin : Kdniglicli Preussisclie Akademie der Wissenscbaften* 
Konigliebe Bibliothek. 

Gottingen : Koniglicbe Gesellsobaft der Wisseuscliaften. 

Halle: Bibliothek der Deutsehen Morgenlandisclien Gesell- 
scliaft. (Priedricbstr. 50.) 

Leipzig : Kdniglicb S^cbsiscbe Gesellscbaft der Wissenscbaften. 
Munich: Koniglich Bairische Akademie der Wissenscbaften. 
Koniglich Hof- und Staatsbibliotbek. 

Great Britain, London : Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 

(2S Albemarle st., W.) 

Library of the India Office. (Whitehall, SW.) 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. (37 Great Russell 
St., Bloomsbury, WO.) 

Philological Society. (Care of Hr. P. J. Furnivall, 
3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, NW.) 
Italy, Florence : Society Asiatica Italiana. 

Rome : Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 

Netherlands, Amsterdam: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 

The Hague ; Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Vol- 
kenkunde van Nederlandsch IndiS. 

Leiden : Curatorium of the University. 

Norway, Christiania: Videnskabs-Selakah. 

Sweden, Ups ala: Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet. 

Russia, St. Petersburg : Imperatorskaja Akademija Nauk. 

Archeologiji Institut, 

III. ASIA. 

Ceylon, Colombo : Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

China, Peking : Peking Oriental Society. 

Shanghai : North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

India, Bombay : Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Calcutta ; The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Buddhist Text Society. (86 Jaun Bazar St.) 

Lahore : Library of the Oriental Oollege. 

Japan, Tokio : The Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Java, Batavia: Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Turkey, Constantinople : Imperial Ottoman Museum. 
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IV. AFRICA. 

Egypt, Cairo : The Kliedivial Library. 

V. EDITORS OF THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS. 

The Indian Antiquary (care of the Education Society’s Press, Bombay, India). 

Wiener Zeitschrift flir die Kunde des Morgenlaudes (care of Alfred Holder, 
Rotheiithurm-str. 15, Vienna, Austria). 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichencle Sprachforschung (care of Prcif. E. Kuhn, B 
Hess-str., Munich, Bavaria). 

Indogermanische Forschungen (care of Prof, W. Btroitborg, Freiburg, Switz- 
erland). 

Revue de I’Histoire des Religions (care of M, Jean R^ villa, chez M. E. Leroux, 
28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, France). 

Revue des ilStudes Juives. (Librairie A. Durlaoher, 83 bis, rue Lafayette, 
Paris, France.) 

Revue Archdologique. (Rue de Lille, 2, Paris, France.) 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissensohaft (care of Prof. Bernhard 
Stade, Giessen, Germany). 

Beitrage zur Assyi’iologie und Semitischen Spraohwissenschaft. (J, C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany.) 

Orientalisohe Bibliographie (care of Dr. Lucian Scherman, 8 Gisela Str., 
Munich, Bavaria). 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Good Hope, Illinois. 

Rbcipierts : 295 (Members) + 57 (Gifts and Exchanges) = 852. 


REQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of reeipents thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Chicago University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 

Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 

Harvard University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OI<’ THB 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


With Amondmonts of April, 1897. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Society shall be called the American Oriental Society, 

Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be : — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the Bast may be promoted. 

2, The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

8. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

Article IY. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Beoording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Eeligions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, at 
the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Article VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Faster week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

Article X, There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is p3*(‘scrihed 
in Article IV. 

Article XI. This Constitution may he amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresimnding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall he his duty to beep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters ; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Eecording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a hook provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

in. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year’s 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acq^uittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall he recorded in the Treasurer’s hook, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all hooks belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall he farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the' Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars ; bxit a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall he entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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also have the jirivilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half tlxe ordinary selling price. 

VIII. If any corporate meniher shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, he dropped from the 
list of meinhers of the Society. 

IX. Mcnihers of the Section for the Historical Study of Keligions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual asBessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall he entitled to a copy of all printed papers which fall 
witliin the scope of the Section. 

X. Six ineiuherB shall form a (piorum for doing huainess, and three to 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 

I. Foe thk Librae y. 

1. The Library shall he aeoessihle for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall he oi)en for a similar purpose ; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions : he shall give his receix>t for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined ‘ by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President ; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

8. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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PCIBLICATJONS 0¥ THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY, 


inUCK OK THE JOURNAL. 


Vol, L { 840), No, 1 (Noh. ‘ i-4 out of print), $ ,50 

Vol. IL (1851), 2.50 

Vol. IM. (l852~J8r)n), 2.50 

Vol IV. (J 854-1 854), 2.50 

Vol V. (1855-1850), 2.50 

Vol VI. (18(10), 5.00 

Vol Vn. (1802), 5.00 

Vol VIII. (1800), - 5.00 

Vol IX. (1871), 5.00 

Vol X. (1872-1880), , 0.00 

Vol XL (1882-1885), 5.00 

Vol XIL (1881), 4.00 

Vol XIIL (1889), - 0.00 

Vol XIV. (1890), - 5.00 

Vol XV. (1893), 5.00 

Vol XVT. (1894-1896), 5,00 

Vol. XVIL (1890), bound in fall buckram, - 2.50 

Vol XVIII. First Half (1897), bound in full buckram, 2.50 

Vol .XVIII. Second Half (1807), “ . 2.50 

Vol XIX. First Half (for 1898), full cloth, 1,50 


Total, - --.$75.50 


Whitney’s Triittirlyn-P^'M+ic-V-'y'! (vol ix.), $5.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit V- L ;l • i (from vol x.), 75 

Whitney’s Index Verborumto the Atharva-Veda (vol xii.), 4.00 

The same (vol xil) on lai’ge paper, — 5.00 

Bloomfield’s Kan 9 ika-Sfitra of the Atharva-Veda (vol xiv,), 5.00 
Oertel’s Jaiminlya-irpanisacl-Brrihmana (from vol xvi.), — 1.75 

Volume xvi., number 2, 1.85 

Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol xviii.), 1.75 

The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol xix., first half), with 
portrait, and bibliography of Whitney’s writings (see 
p, 882 above), 1.50 


For any of tlie above, address the Librarian of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have tlie series at lialf price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol 1. No. 1, and Vols. IL to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $65,00) sold at a discount of 
twenty per cent, 

VOL. XVIII. 


27 
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TO CO^^TIilBUTOnS. 

Fifty co 2 )ie 8 of each article puhlished in thin Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger numher will he furninhed at 
coi^t. 

Arabic, Per/nian, Syriac (Jacobite and Nentorian), Arnuuiian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Ja]>anesi^ fonts of ty[)e are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and otlun’s will be procured from 
time to time, as they are lu^eded. 


KOTIOKS. 

1. Members are recpiested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Mr. Henry 0. Warren, 12 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass, 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: “The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, U. S. America.” 

3. B’or information regarding the sale of the Society\s publica- 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should he sent to Prof, 
Geo. F. Moore, Andover, Mass, 


OONCKKNING MKMIU£KSHn\ 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons — men or 
women — who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work. are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientiho contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is $5. Tlie fee for Life-Membership is $76. 










